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6 THE HISTORY 
Boox I. Mancaxrr of Norway, grand-daughter of 
L-— and heir to his crown, S320 hong furvive him. _ ＋ 
— —— of King David 1. — = 
* tingdon, third Among theſe, Robert 
and Baliol 
— * ohn Baliol, two illuſtrious competitors for the 
; Bruce was the ſon of Iſabel Earl David's 
— daughter; Baliol, the grandſon of the eldeſt 
daughter. —— to the rules of ſucceſſion which are now 
eſtabliſhed, the the right of Baal was 
fy of bang nem * 
as tative 
be deemed inconteſtible. 
of ſucceſſion was not aſcertained wi 
The —_—— 2 intricate, than it was im- 
t. judices 
bare der eee hee pe, fav 
rivals was ſupported by a powerful 
feared, muſt determine a diſpute 
deci in order to _—_ 


ſtanding Bruce's 
Baliors claim, 
mother, would 
order of ſuc 
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ity of an umpire, 
— him, ns fo wt 44. od. 


no dangerous conſequences, enabled him to execute his ſchemes 
with the greater facility. Under pretence of examinin — 
queſtion with *h the _—_—_ ſolemnity. he ſummoned all the 
tiſh barons to Norham, and having gained foie, and 1 
dated others, he prevailed on all who were preſent, not except- 
ing Bruce and Baliol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scot- 
land a ficf of the Engliſh crown, and to ſwear fealty to him as 
their Sovereign or 1 Lord. This ſtep led to nf ſtil! 
more important. As 1t was vain to proncunce a ſentence which 
he had not power to execute. Edward demanded poſſeſſion of 
* the kingdom, that he might be abie to deliver it to him whew 
right ſhould be found preferable. And ſuch was the puſillani 
mity of the nobles, and the impatient ambition of the compe- 
titors, that both aſſented to this ſtrange demand, and Gilbert 
de Umfraville, earl of Angus, was the only man who refuſed 
to ſurrender the caſtles in bis cuſtody to the enemy of his coun- 
try. Edward fiading Baliol the moſt obſequious and Au leaf: 
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the condition of Europe, 1 to 
be opulent. Commerce made little . e l 
where the feudal government was eſtabliſhed. ] Inſt ions, 


inexhauſti A fixed tax was not levied even on land ; 
fuch a burden would have intolerable to men who 
received their eſtates, as the reward of their valour, and who 
conſidered their ſervice in the field as s full revibution for 
what they The king's demeſnes, or the portion of 
__—_— _ in his own hands unalienated, fur- 
peer of govemment®. The ol ated ts which th engl 

e of government. The only ſtated taxes which the 
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a knight : another when his eldeſt | daughter was 
Dr 


they — ra 

declare 4 he received it not in 
but as a gift, 

together, pr 

far from enablin 


indigence, anxiety, and dependence. 

__ could the king ſupply the defect of his revenues, by 
the terror of his arms. r and ſtanding armies 
were unknown as long as the fe 
in yigour. Europe was 
2 
carry arms while the poverty 
from fortifying 1 while 
but a be wes and while a fierce and impetuous courage 
was impatient to bring every quarrel to the decifion of a bat- 
tie, an army without pay, "wal with little diſcipline, was ſuffici- 


ent for all the purpo both of the ſecurity and of the glory 
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execution of any legal ſentence became almoſt imprac- 

heft, rapine, murder, and diſorder of all kinds pre- 

every kingdom of Europe, to a degree almoſt in- 
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ts of juſtice. To apprehend, and to puniſh a criminal, 
required the union and effort of half a kingdom “. In 

A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the following hiſtory, ſo late 
as the year 1661. Mary having appointed 4 court of juſtice to be held on 
the borders, the inhabitants of no leſs than eleven counties were ſum- 
moned to guard the perſon, who was to ct as judge, and to enable him 

enforce his deciſions. The words of a proclamation, which afford ſuch 
convincing proof of the feebleneſs of the feudal government, deſerve 
. « And becauſe it is neceſſary for the execution of her 
highneſs's commandments, and ſervice, that her juſtice be well accom- 
her authority ſufficient ly tortifed, by the — 
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obtained an tary right to their fiefs, which 
held during pleafure, their ambition aimed at ſome | 
and by introducing entails, endeavoured, as far as human in- 


Thon unalienable and everla ing. 


good power of her faithful ſubjects. Therefore commands and 
charpes all and ſundry earls, lords, barons, free-holders, landed-men, and 
other gentlemen, dwelling within the ſaid counties, that they, and 
one of them, with their kin, friend:, ſervants, and houſhold-men, 
dodin in feir of war in the moſt ſubſtantious manner, Ii. e. compl 
med and provided,] and with twenty days viftuals, to meet and to paſs 
fo: ward with him to the borough of Jedburgh, and there to remain during 
che ſaid ſpace of twenty days, and to receive ſuch direction and com- 
made, as ſhall be given by him to them in our fovereign lady's name, 
for quictneſs of the country: and to put the ſame in execution-uader 


the pain of loſing heir life, lands, and goods,” Keith's Hiſt, of 
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Scotland bounds in the other nations of Europe, y the 
than in any balance which ought to be preferved between a king and his 
other king- nobles was intirely loft in Scotland. The en- 
— joyed, in common with thoſe of other nati 
for extending their authority, which ariſe i i 

es of tha feudal government. Beſides theſe, they poſ- 
The parti- Lake advantages peculiar to themſelves; the acci 
cular cauſes ſources of their power were conſiderable ; and ſingular circum 
of thi. fances concurred with the ſpirit of the conſtitution to aggrin- 


ſerve both to explain the political ſtate of the kingdom, and to 

illuſtrate many important occurrences, in the period now under 
„ of the power 
I. Tut nature of their country was one cauſe of 

of the coun” nd indeperdence of the Scontiſh nobility. Level and open 
countries are formed for ſervitude. The authority of the fu- 
preme magiſtrate reaches with eaſe to the moſt diſtant corners, 
and when nature has erected no barrier and affords no retreat, 
the guilty or obnoxious are ſoon detected, and puniſhed. Moun- 

| tains, and fens, and rivers ſet bounds to defpotic power, and 

amidſt theſe, is the natural ſtate of freedom and i 4 


= fidence. By retirin 
| a.. 
an army t 
to a ſin pro- 
greſs of the Roman arms, and rendered all the efforts of 
Edward I. abortive, often protected the Scottiſh nobles from 
the vengeance of their prince ; and they owed their perſonal 
e, to thoſe very mountains and marſhes, which 
faved their country from being c | 
The ſmall II. Tu want of great cities in Scotland contributed not a 
number of little to increaſe the power of the nobility and to weaken that 
great ens. of the prince. Where-ever numbers of men aſſemble together, 
order muſt be eſtabliſhed, and a ar form of government 
inſtituted, the authority of the magiſtrate muſt be recognized, 
and his deciſions meet with and full obedience. Laws 


and ſubordination take riſe in cities; and where there are few 
cities as in Poland, or none as in Tartary, there are few or no 
traces of any fort of police. But under the feudal govern- 
ments, commerce, the chief means of aſſembling mankind, 
was neglected; the nobles, in order to ſtrengthen their influ- 
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dize them. To enumerate the moſt remarkable of theſe, will 
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OF SC OT LAND. 15 
ence over their vaſſals, reſided among them, and ſeldom ap- Boo I. 
peared at court, where they found a ſuperior, or dwelt in cities! 
where they met with equals. In Scotland the rich counties in 
the ſouth lying open to the Engliſh, no town fituated there 
could riſe to be great or populous amidſt continual inroads and 
alarms ; the reſidence of our monarchs was not fixed to any 
icular place ; many parts of the country were barren and 
uncultivated ; and in conſequence of theſe peculiar circum- 
ſtances, added to the general cauſes flowing from the nature of 
the feudal inſtitutions, the towns in Scotland were extremely - 
few, and very inconſiderable. The vaſſals of every baron 
occupied a diſtinct portion of the kingdom, and formed a ſe- 
parate and almoſt independent ſociety. Inſtead of giving aid 
towards reducing to obedience their feditous Chieftain, or any 
whom he took under his protection, they were all in arms for 
his defence, and obſtructed the operations of juſtice to the ut- 
moſt. The prince was obliged to connive at criminals, whom 
he could not reach ; the nobles, conſcious of this advantage, 
were not afraid to offend ; and the difficulty of puniſhing 
almoſt aſſured them of impunity. 

III. Txt diviſion of the country into clans had no ſmall The ĩnſlitu 
effect in rendering the nobles conſiderable. The nations, which tion of 
overran Europe, were originally divided into man ſmall tribes ; Oln. 
and when they came to parcel out the lands which they had 
conquered, it was natural for every chieftain to beſtow a portion, 
in the firſt place, upon thoſe of his own tribe or family. Theſe 


all held their lands of him; and as the fafety of each indivi- 
dual 


on the union, theſe ſmall ſocieties clung 
22 and were diſti —1＋ by ſome common appellation, 
1 patronymical, or local, long before the introduction of 
furnames, or enfigns armorial. But when theſe became com- 
mon, the deſcendants and relations of every Chieftain aſſumed 
the fame name and arms with him ; other vaſſals were proud 
to imitate their example, and by degrees were communi- 
cated to all thoſe who held of the ſame ſuperior. Thus clan- 
— were formed; and * eneration 4 that con- 
anguinity which was, at in a great meaſure, imaginary, 
was believed, to bereal. An anticzal union was converted in- 
to a natural one; men willingly followed a leader, whom 

gar both as the ſuperior of their lands, and the 
Chief of their blood, and ſerved him not only with the fidelity 
of vaſſals, but with the affection of friends. In the other feu- 
dal kingdoms, we may obſerve ſuch unions as we have de- 
ſcribed, imperfectly formed; but in Scotland, whether they 
were the production of chance, or the effect of policy, or in- 
troduced by the Itiſh colony above-mentioned, and ſtrengthened 
ind, by carefully preſerving their genuine and 
aflu- fabulous, clanſhips were univ Such a confederacy W 
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Their lea- 
guet and 


always diminiſhes, in propor- 
; feeble if divided among a 
multitude ; irreſiſtible if centered in a few. When n6bles are 
numerous, their operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the people, 
they are rouſed only by what they feel, ny ap 

a A 


withtending 


his quarrel, as a common cauſe, and every conteſt the king had, 
though with a ſingle baron, ſoon drew upon him the arms of a 

whole confederacy. 
V. Tu os E natural conneQtions both with their equals, and 
with their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles firengthened by a 
device 
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Tu frequent wars between England and Scotland 
ed another cauſe of au * of the nobility. 
two kingdoms ; a 


nver, 


like counties bags rakes we oe Lacy ba 
perpetual hoſtility, or enjoying at an inſecure e, 
came more — 1 Bade bg yo 1 on Dat 


hardy and dangerous enterprizes. It was the valour, no leſs 
than the number of their — that rendered the Douglaſes 
great. The nobles in the northern and midland counties were 
often dutiful and obſequious to the crown, but our monarchs 
always found it impracticable to ſubdue the mutinous and un- 
governable ſpirit of the borderers. In all our domeſtic quar- 
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of nine years, David returned from France, and took 

government of the kingdom into his own hands. But 
were thus waſting their blood and treaſure in de- 

.. do dy np of 

ient privileges, even title to te new 
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teen years. J riod, the kingdom was governed, 


firſt by his uncle of Albany, and then, by Mur- 
do his ſon. Both theſe noblemen afpired to the crown, and 
their unnatural ambition, if we may believe moſt of our hif- 


_ torians, not only cut ſhort the days of prince David the king's 


elder brother, but prolonged the captivity of James. T 

flattered themſelves, that they mighs Ho 15 3 
into a throne, when almoſt vacant ; and dreading the king's re- 
turn, as the extinction of their authority, and the end of their 
hopes, they carried on the negotiations for obtaining his liber- 
ty, with extreme remiſſneſs. At the fame time they negleQed 
nothing that could either ſooth or bribe the nobles to approve 
their ſcheme. They ſhckened the reins of government; they 
allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon; they ſuffered 
the moſt irregular acts of power, and even wanton inſtances of 
oppreſſion, to paſs with impunity ; they delt out the patri- 
mony of the crown among thoſe whoſe enmity they dreaded, 
or whoſe favour they had gained ; and reduced the royal au- 


thority, to a ſtate of imbecility, from which ſucceeding mo- 
narchs laboured in vain to raiſe it. 


Duane the minority of James II. the adminiſtration of 1437. 
was committed to James II. 


affairs and the cuſtody of the king's 
Sir William Crichton, and Sir Alexander Livingſton. Jealouſy 
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1460. 
James III. 


James V. 


own, he created knights, appointed a 
officers civil and military, aſſumed every 
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As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewiſe 
more turbulent than thoſe of the preceding ki 
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family adhered to him, becauſe he divided with them the power Boox I. 
and emoluments of his office ; the people reverenced and loved. 
the name of Douglas ; he exerciſed without the title of regent, 
a fuller and more abſolute _ than any who had —2 
that Bp ity ; and the ancient, erous pre-eminence 
— 21 1 

ſe and to many other cauſes omitted or unobſerved 
wa did the Scottiſh nobility owe that exorbitant and uncom- 


mon power, of which inſtances occur, fo 4 in our hiſ- 
tory. Nothing, however, demonſtrates ſo 27 —_— of 
their , as the length of its duration. 

the ion of the feudal ſyſtem EG. 


de 
Europe, and when the arms or policy of princes 
where, ſhaken, or laid it in ruins, 2 13 


cient fabric remained, i in a great meaſure, firm and untouched 
in Scotland. 


Tus powers, which the feudal inſtitutions veſted in the The power 
nobles, ſoon became intolerable to all the princes of Europe, |... be- 
who longed to poſſeſs ſomething more than a nominal and pre- came into- 

| carious authority Their impatience to obtain tis, ita- lerable to 
| ted Henry III. of England, II. and fome F ang. oye med 


princes, into raſh and againſt vi 

of the barons, in which they 2 e 
Princes, of abilities, were content to mitigate evils 
which i 
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if they —_— range, cure 
tranquillity. WM, time and ac 
vgs toe deſtruction. — end of the foo — pl 

tury, and beginning of the ſixteenth, all the es of Eu- nobles fac- 
Fa : anacked, as if by concert, the 


power their nobles. ceſsful in 
of genius then undertook with ſucceſs, what their unſkil- France and 
ful predeceſſors had attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, in England. 
the moſt 2 and the ioſt adventurous genius of that 
age, Togun , and in a ſingle reign almoſt compleated the ſcheme 
their deſtruction. The ſure but concealed policy of Henry 
VII. of Kagan the ſame effect. 1 
deed, employed by theſe monarchs were very different. The 
blow which Lewis ſtruck was ſudden and fatal. The artifices 
of Henry reſembled thoſe flow poiſons, which waſte the con- 
1 but become not m_ ſome . Nor 
produce conſequences = 
ded td the crown whatever he reſted the. nobles. 
undermined his barons by encouraging them to ſell their — 
which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight in the 
legiſlature unknown to their predec But while t 


- Tevolutions 2 with which Set 
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Boox I. land was intimately connected, no alterations happened there; 
—-— the king neither extended his own tive, nor enabled the 


But the no- commons to encroach upon the ar ; the nobles not on- 


fedalitium , 2 voluntary aſſociation, the object whereof was the perſons! 
ſecurity of thoſe who joi ned in it, and which the feebleneſs of govern- 
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® The fpirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the manners, but, 
what is more remarkable, by the laws of thoſe ages. If any perſon 
thought the proſecution of an injury offered to his family, too trouble- 
ſome, or too dangerous, the Salique laws permitted hirm publickly to defiſt 
from demanding vengeance ; but the ſame laws, in order to pb his 
cowardice, and want of affection to his family, deprived bim of the right 
of ſucceflion. Henaut. Abrege Chroenol, p. 81. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons, we find a ſingular inſtituti n diftioguiſhed by the the name of 


ment at that time rendered neceſſary. Among other regulations, whick. 
are contained in one of thoſe ſtill extant, the following deſerves notice. 
If any aſſociate ſhail either eat or drink with a perſon who has killed any 


mewber of the ſedelitizr, unleſs in the preſeace of the king, the biſhop, 


or the count, and unleſs he can prove that he did not know the perſon, , 


let him pay a great fine,” Hick's Diiſert. Epiſtolar. apud Theſwur. Ling. 
Septentr. vol. 1. p. 21. 
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ined, and the authority of the court of j 
The crown, in. this particular, gaining 
recovered more ample authority ; and 
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ſe juriſdiction once reſembled that of a baron, ra 


fovereign®, came more and more to be conſidered as 


e ſyſtem of government may Le at- 
tained yi attending to the ſtate of Germany, and to the hiſtory of France. 
In the former, the feuds] inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſt with great vigour ; 
— altogether aboliſhed in the latter, the public records have been 
carefully preſerved, that the French lawyers and antiquaries have been 
enabled, with more certainty and precifioo, than thoſe of any other country 
in Europe, to trace its rife, its progreſs, and revolutions. In Germany, 
every principality may be conſidered as a fief, and all its great princes 2s 
vaſſals, holding of the emperor. They poſſeſs all the feudal privileges ; 
their ſieſs are perpetual; their juriſdictions within their own territories, ſe- 
rate and extenſive; and the great offices of the empire are all here- 
ry, and annexed to particular families. At the ſame time, the empe- 
ror retains many of the prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like them, 
his clams «nd pretenſions are innumerable, and his power ſmall; his ju- 
riſdiction within his own demeſnes, or hereditary countries, is compleat 
" beyond the bounds of theſe it is almoſt nothing. Aud fo permanent are 
feudal principles, that although the feudal fyttera be overturned in almoſt 
every particular ſtate in germany, and although its princes have all be- 
come abſolute, the original feudat conſtitution of the empire ſtill remains: 
and ideas peculiar to that form of goverument, direct all its operations, 
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and determine che rights of all ics princes, Our obietvations, with regard 
to 
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the community, and the 272 of 
people. Theſe acquiſitions of our kings, how- - — 
— — t, were in reality inconſidera - 
5 in „ 
- if Qions of 


Ly 
175 
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and humbling the 
to all 


tisfied with the accounts of their hif- 

torians, muſt be conſidered as flowing entirely from their re- 
ſentment againſt particular noblemen; and all their attempts 

to humble them, muſt be viewed as the ſallies of private 

ſion, as the conſequences of any general plan of policy. 
But, though ſome of their actions may be imputed to thoſe 
gh the different genius of the men, the temper 
and the ſtate of the nation neceffarily occaſioned 
great variety in their ſchemes, yet without being chargeable 

nicely the fume. And the projet of reducing the power of V7 2/e 

me. And ject of reducing the 0 OF © 99> 

the anftocracy, ſometimes — ond purſi with vigour ; Yew of the 

ſometimes concealed, or ſeemingly ſuſpended ; was never alto- their reigns. 


No prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Robert Robert 
Brace. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and placed him Bruce. 
on che throne. His gratitude and generoſity beſtowed on them 
the lands of the vanquiſhed. Property has ſeldom undergone 

ter or more ſudden revolutions, than thoſe to which it was 
jeR, at that time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited 
the eſtates of moſt of the ancient Scottiſh barons, ted 
them to his Engliſh ſubjects. Theſe were expelled by the 
Scots, and their lands feined by new maſters. Amidft ſuch ra- 
0 b . . 0 * pid | 
to the limited juriſdiction of kings under the feudal governments, are 
greatly illuſtrated by what happened in France. The feebieneſs and do- 
tage of the deſcendants of Charlemagne encouraged the peers to uſurp an 
independent juriſdiction. Nothing remained in the hands of the crown; 
all was ſeized by them. When Hugh Capet aſcended the throne, A. D. 
967. he kept poſſeſſion of his private patrimony the Compte of Paris, and 
all the juriſdiction, which the kings his ſucceſſors exercited for ſome time, 
was within its territories. There were only four towns in France, where 
he could eſtabliſh grands baillis, or royal judges; all the other lande, 
towns, and baillages belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the 
French monarchs had recourſe for extending their juriſdiction were exactly 
fimilar to thoſe employed by our princes. Henaut's Abrege, p. 617, &c. 
De I. Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 30. ch. 20, &c. 
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unavoidable ; and 
defective. 5 


reſent this attack upon their order, that i 
's popular and ſplendid virtues, it occaſioned a dangerous 
David II. } ade ar + ſon, at firſt an exile in France, afterwards 2 
in 
. had not leifure to attend to the internal police of his 
1 
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them any of their rights. 
James I. Tu civil tranſactions in Scotland 


beginning of the reign of James I. and a complea 
2 the deſects of our hiſtorians. 
made ſome amends for their injuſtice in detaining 
— Av generous care of his education. 
greſidence in England, he had an 

the feudal ſyſtem in a more advanced ftate, and refined 
many of the imperſections which ſtill adhered to it, in his 
kingdom. He ſaw there, nobles great, but not i 

= king powerful, though far from abſolute ; he faw a 
adminiſtration 1 22 wiſe laws enacted; and a na- 
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ſcene. The royal ty, never 
temptible, by having been fo long de! 
ancient patnmony and revenues of | 
totally alienated. During his long abſence, the name of a 
king was little known, and lefs regarded. The licenſe of many 

years 


and involved in continual war with Edward 
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27 
Univerſal anarchy Boer I. 
expoſed to the rapine and — 
of the ſtrong. In every corner ſome 
ruled at pleaſure, and neither feared the king, nor pitied the 
. 
cither - 
laſt 
5 — 
which paſſed in a dreadful '*'* 
whic already the no- 
LI unlawful 
his enterprize, 
„ ponent, be Murdo 
duke of Albany, and his ſons.; the carls of Douglas, Lenox, 
Angus, March, above twenty other and barons of 
prime rank. o all of them, however, he was immediately 
reconciled, except to Albany, and his and Lenox. T 


8 
E 
= 
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were tried by their peers, and condemned; for 
now unknown. Their execution ſtruck the whole order with 
terror, and their forfeiture added vaſt poſſeſſions to the crown. 
He ſeized, likewiſe, the earldoms of Buchan and Strathern, 
upon different pretexts ; and that of Mar fell to him by inheri- 
tance. The patience and inaCtivity of the nobles, while the 
king was proceeding fo rapidly towards aggrandizing the crown, 
are amazing. The only obſtruction he met with was from a 
flight inſurrection headed bv the duke of Albany's youngeſt 
ſon, and that was eaſily ſuppreſſed. The ſplendor and prefence 
of a king, to which the great men had been long unaccuſtom- 
ed, inſpired reverence : — a prince of great Rs 


A cotemporary Monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe calamities very feeling - 
ly, in his rude Latin. In diebus illie, non erat lex in Scotia, fed quilibet 
— junior em oppreſſit; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; 

icidia, deprædationes, incendia, et cætera maleficia remanſerunt im- 
— et juſtitia relegata extra terminos regni exulavit. Chartular. 
apud lanes Eſſay, vol, i. p. 272, 
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Boox I. and conducted his operations with much prudence. H e was 
—_—_— T_T and cloſely allied with the N 
er bee le ee . 
under his adminiſtration all his 


pros who ec, epreen for x general er 

was not ſo with the next att king made 

couraged by the facility with which he dept bg Mey 
he ventured upon a meaſure that — TIVES RY 6t 
the nobility, and which the event ſhews either to have 


entered into with too much precipitancy, or to have been carried 
on with too much violence. The father of George Dunbar earl 


void, . ma Dunbar 
8 by no other ri 
ts of the two dukes 


Such 
tho? they had reaſon to Säue 
which the king had obtained, occaſioned a general alarm. 
Though Dunbar was, at preſent, the only fufferer, the prece- 
dent might be extended, and their titles to poſſeſſions, whic 
they conſidered as the rewards of their valour, might be ſub- 
 "M jected to the review of 'courts of law, whoſe forms of pro- 
cceding, and juriſdiftion, were in a martial age little known, 
and extremely odious. Terror and diſcontent faſt upon 
this diſcovery of the king's intentions; the common danger 
called on the whole order to unite, and to make one bold 
ſtand, before they were . ſucceſſively of their acquiſiti- 
ons, and reduced to a ftate of poverty and infignificance. 
The prevalence of theſe ſentiments among the nobles encoura- 
ed a few deſperate men, the friends or followers of thoſe who 
d been the chief ſufferers under the kin s adminiftration, to 
form a conſpiracy againſt his life. The uncertain intelli- 
gence of this was brought him, while he lay in his camp be- 
fore Roxburgh caſtle. He durſt not confide in nobles, to 
whom he had given ſo many cauſes of diſguſt, but inſtantly 
diſimiſſed them and their vaſſals, and retirm retinng to a 
near Perth, was ſoon after murdered there, in the moſt cruel 
manner. All our hiftorians mention, with aſtoniſhment, this 
circumſtance of the king's diſbanding his army, at a time, 
when it was ſo neceſſary for his preſervation A e 
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they, ſurrounded with his barons, is ſecure from ſecret treaſon, Book I. 
and may defy rebellion. But thoſe very barons were the 
— chiefly dreaded ; and it is evident, from this 
— ndmiiuin, that he had greater reaſon to a 
9 „chan to expect defence, from their hands. 1 
2 James, _ his maxims and manners 
— refined for the age in which he lived. Happy ! had 
he reigned in a kingdom more civilized ; his love of peace, of 
— * and of elegance, would have rendered his ſchemes ſuc- 
: and inſtead of periſhing becauſe he had attempted too 
_ an nouns would have applauded and ſeconded 
his efforts to reform and to improve them. 

Caic ron, the moſt able man of thoſe, who had the di- 1 
rection of affairs during the minority of James II. bad been Je, 
Gn EL of f James Þ and well acquainted with his —_ 
on of humbling ty. He did not relinquiſh the de- 
ſign, and he endeavoured to inſpire his pupil with the fame 
ſentiments. But what James had attempted to effect flowly, 
and by legal means, r 
petuoſity natural to Scotſinen, and with the fierceneſs 
to that age. William the fixth earl of Douglas was the feſt 


we have * obſerved) nn the — hed an in- 
is allegi 


a nfl, two weak to curd or to bring to juſtice ſo powerful 
an offender, decoyed him by many — to an interview in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and, notwithſtanding theſe, murder- 
ed both him and his brother. Crichton, however, gained little 
by this a& of treac le 
ous. William the ei t earl of Douglas was no lefs 
and 1 — to the crown. By forming 
y mentioned with the earl of — 
had united againſt his ſovereign almoſt — 
bis kin dom. But his credulity led him into the fame 
4 been fatal to the former earl. Relying on the 
king's promiſes, who had now attained to the years of man- 
hood, and having obtained a ſaſe conduct under the great ſeal, 
he ventured to meet him in Sterling caſtle. James ur = 
to diſſolve that dangerous gerous conſederacy into which he 
tered, the earl obſtinately refuſed ; If you will not,” faid the 
enraged monarch, drawing his dagger, * this ſhall ;” and 
ſta him to the heart. An action ſo unworthy of a king 
filled the nation with aſtoniſhment, and with horror. The 
earl's vaſſals ran to arms with the utmoſt fury, and dragging 
the ſafe conduct, which the king had granted and violated, at 
2 horſe's tail, they marched towards Sterling, burnt the town, 
and threatened to beſiege the caſtle. An accommodation enſu- 
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man thought himſelf injured, temned. 
Their diſcontent was much heightened by the king's recalling 
all rights to crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, and e- 
very other conceſſion, which was detrimental to his preroga- 
tive, and which had been extorted during his minority. Com- 
binations among themſelves, ſecret intrigues with England, and 
all the uſual preparatives for civil war, were the effects of their 
reſentment. Alexander duke of Albany, and John earl of 
Mar, the king's brothers, two young men of turbulent and 
ambitious ſpirits, and incenſed againſt James, who treated 
them with the ſame coldneſs, as he did the other great men, 
entered deeply into all their cabals. The king detected their 
deſigns, before they were ripe for execution, and ſeizing his 
two brothers, committed the duke of Albany to Edinburgh 

The carl of Mar having remonſtrated 2 
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Book I. boldneſs againſt the king's conduct, was murdered, if we may 
W believe our hiſtorians, by his command. Albany, apprehenſive 
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of the ſame fate, made his eſcape out of the caſtle, and fled 
into France. Concern for the king's honour, or indignation at 
his meaſures, were perhaps the motives, which induced 
him to join the malecontents. But James's attachment to fa- 
vourites rendering him every day more odious to the nobles, the 
proſpect of the advantages which might be derived from their 
general diſaffection, added to the reſentment which he felt on 
account of his brother's death, and his own injuries, ſoon in- 
ſpired Albany with more ambitious and criminal thoughts. He 
concluded a treaty with Edward IV. of En „ In which he 
aſſumed the name of Alexander King of Scots, and inreturn 
for the aſſiſtance which was promiſed him towards dethronin 
his brother, he bound himſelf, fo ſoon as rr 
ſion of the kingdom, to ſwear fealty and to do homage to the 
Engliſh monarch, to renounce the ancient alliance with France, 
to contract a new one with England, and to ſurrender ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt caſtles, and moſt valuable counties in Scotland 
That aid, which the duke fo baſely purchaſed at the price of 
his own honour, and the independence of his country, was 
punctually granted him, and the duke of Glouceſter with a 
army conducted him towards Scotland. The danger 
of a foreign invaſion obliged James to implore the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe nobles whom he had fo long treated with contempt. 
Some of them were in cloſe confederacy with the duke of 
Aibany, and approvedof all his pretenfions. Others were im- 
patient for any event, which would reſtore their order to its an- 
cient pre-eminence. They took the field, however, at the 
head of a powerful army of their followers, but with a ftron- 
ger diſpoſition to redreſs their own grievances, than to 
annoy the enemy; and with a fixed reſolution of puniſh- 
ins thoſe minions, whoſe infolence they could no longer 
tolerate. This reſolution they executed, in the cam 
near Lawder, with a military difpatch and rigour. Having 
viouſly concerted their the earls of An Huntly, 
nox, followed by almoſt all the barons chief note 
in the army, forcibly entered the a of their ſove- 
reign, ſeized all bis favourites, except one Ramſay, whom they 
could not tear from the king, in whoſe arms he took ſhelter, 
and without any form of trial, hanged them inſtantly over a 
bridge. Among the moſt remarkable of thoſe who had engrofſed 
the king's affection, were Cochran, a maſon, Hommil a tay- 
lor, Leonard a finith, Rogers a muſician, and Torkfan, a fen- 
cing-maſter. 80 deſpicable a retinue diſcovers the capriciouſ- 
neſs of James's character, and accounts for the indignation of 
the nobles, when they beheld the favour, due to them, beſtow- 
ed on ſuch unworthy objects. 


JamMEs 


ts | kd 
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of Edinburgh. After various intrigues, 
honours were at length reſtored to him, and 
to have regained his brother's favour, by ſome importan 

ces. But their friendſhip was not of long duration. James a- 
bandoning himſelf, once more, to the guidance of favourites ; 


with it ; and if the ſudden death of Edward had not prevent- 
ed Albany's receiving any aid from England, the crown of Scot- 


land would probably have been the reward of this unworthy 


combination with the enemies of his country. But, inſtead of 
any hopes of reigning in Scotland, he found, upon the death 
of Edward, that he could not reſide there in ſafety, and flying 
ſuſt to England, and then to France, he ſeems, from that time 
to have taken no part in the affairs of his native country. Em- 
boldened by his retreat, the king and his miniſters multiplied 
the infults which they offered to the nobility. A * 
guard, a thing unknown under the feudal governments, 

inconſiſtent with the familiarity and confidence with which 
monarchs then lived amidſt their nobles, was raiſed for the 
king's defence, and the command of it given to Ramſay, late- 
ly created earl of Bothwell, the fame perſon who had fo nar- 
rowly . when his companions were put to death at Law- 
der. , as if this precaution had not been ſufficient, a pro- 


clamation was ifſued forbidding any perſon to appear in arms 
within the 


armed followers, was, in effect, debarring the nobles from all 
acceſs to the king. James, at the ſame time, became fonder of 
retirement than ever; and ſunk in indolence, or ſuperſtition, or 
attentive only to amuſements, deyolyed his whole authority 

on his favourites. So many injuries provoked the moſt cc 

derable nobles to take arms, and having perſuaded or obliged 
the duke of Rothſay, the king's eldeſt fon, a youth of fifteen, 
to ſet himſelf at their head, they openly declared their intenti- 
on of depriving James of a crown, of which he had diſcover- 
ed himſelf to be ſo unworthy. Rouzed by this danger, the 
king quitted his retirement, took the field, and encountered 
them near Bannockburn ; but the valour of the Borderers, of 


whom the army of the malecontents was chiefly compoſed, 
Vol. 1 D 


ecincts of the court -; which, at a time when no * Ferrieri - 
inan of left his own houſe without a numerous retinue of *, 398. 
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Boox I. ſoon put his troops to flight, and he himſelf wasflain in the 


— 


purſuit. A indolence, immoderate attachment to fa- 
vourites, 


all the vices of a feeble mind, are viſible in his 
whole conduct; but the character of a cruel and unrelenting 
tyrant ſeems to be unjuſtly affixed to him by our hiſtorians. His 
neglect of the nobles irritated, but did not weaken them; and 
their diſcontent, the immoderate ambition of his two brothers, 
and their unnatural confederacies with England, were ſufficient 
to have diſturbed a more vigorous adminiſtration, and to 
have rendered a prince of ſupenor talents — 

Tus indignation, which many perſons of rank 

againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, together with the ter- 
ror of the excommunication which the Pope ed againſt 
them, obliged them to uſe their victory with great moderation 
and 1 And being 2 ＋ Ayn the crime 
of imbruing their hands in the blood of their ſovereign appear- 
ed, they endeavoured to regain the good opi hon of Gel down 
trymen, and to atone for their treatment of the father, by their 
4 duty towards the ſon, they placed him inſtantly on 
the , and the whole kingdom ſoon united in acknowled- 
ging his authority. 

AMES IV. was naturally generous and brave; he felt, in 
an high degree, all the paſſions which animate a young and 
noble mind. He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and 
was eager to obtain fame. During his reign, the ancient and 
hereditary enmity between the king and nobles ſeems almoſt 
intirely to have ceaſed. He envied not their ſplendor, becauſe 
it contributed to the ornament of his court ; nor did he dread 
their power, which he conſidered as the ſecurity of his king- 
* as an object of terror to himſelf. This confidence, 
on 


than the of an 
of 
king's gl 


more than all the premeditated attacks of 
raſh and unfortunate battle of 
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a prince of full had then aſcended the throne, their con- Boon I. 
ſternation and would have afforded him advantages. 
which no monarch ever poſſeſſed. 

BuT James V. who ſucceeded his father, was an infant of 
a year old ; and though the office of regent was conferred on 
the duke of Albany, a man of genius and enterprize, a native 
of France, and accuſtomed to a government where the power 
of the king was alrerdy great; though he made many bold 
attempts to extend the royal authority; though he put to 
death lord Home, and baniſhed the earl of Angus, the 
blemen of greateſt influence in the kingdom, the ari 
no ground under his adminiſtration. A ftranger to 
ners, the laws, and the language of the people whom 
called to rule, he ated, on ſome occafions, rather like 
roy of the French king, than the governor of Scotland 
the nobles aſſerted their own privileges, and contended 
intereſt of their country, with 8 * 5 
him of their independence, and of the impotence i 
authority. Aſter ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtruggles, he volun 
rerired to France, and the king, being then in his thirteen 
year, the nobles agreed | 
and that eight per! ppomted to attend him by 
turns, and to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one of that 
number, did not long remain ſatisfied with ſuch divided power. 
He gained ſome of his colleagues, removed others, and inti- 
midated the reſt. When the term of his attendance expired 
he ſtill retained authority, to which all were obliged to ſubmit, 
becauſe none of them was in a condition to diſpute it. The af- 
fection of the young king was the only thing wanting, to fix 
and tuate his power. But an active and high-ſpirited 
wice mined, with great impatience, to the reſtraint, in 
which he was kept. It ill ſuited his years, or diſpoſition, to be 
confined as a priſoner, within his own palace; to be treated 
with no reſpect ; and to be deprived of all power. He could 
not, on ſome occaſions, conceal his indignation and reſentment. 
Angus foreſaw that he had much to dread from theſe, and as 
he could not gain the king's heart, he refolved to make fure of 
his perſon. James was continually ſurrounded by the earls 

ies and confidants ; many eyes watched all his motions, and 

ſerved every ſtep he took. But the king's eagerneſs to ob- 
tain liberty eluded all their vigilance. He eſcaped from Falk- 
land, and fled to the caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of the 
queen his mother, and the only place of ſtrength in the king- 
dom which was not in the hands of the Douglaſes. The no- 
bles, of whom ſome were influenced by their hatred to Angus, 
and others by their reſpect for the king, crowded to Stirling, and 
his court was ſoon filled W I of the greateſt diſtinction. 
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Book I. The earl, though aſtoniſhed at this unexpeRted revolution, re- 
folved, at firſt, to make one bold puſh for recovering his autho- 


rity, by marching to Stirling at the head of his followers ; but 

be wanted either courage, or ſtrength, to execute this reſoluti- 

on. In a parli t held ſoon after, he and his adherents were 

attainted, and after eſcaping from many dangers, and enduring 

_—— he was at length obliged to fly into England, for 

ge. | 

Janes had now not only the name, but, though extreme- 

ly young, the full authority of a king. He was inferior to no 

prince of that age in gracefulneſs of perſon, or in vigour of 
mind. His underſtanding was good, and his heart warm ; the 

former capable of great improvement, and the latter ſuſcepti- 

ble of the beſt impreſſions. But according to the uſual fate of 
princes who are called to the throne in their infancy, his edu- 

cation had been neglected. His private ptors were more 
— to flatter, than to inſtruct hi t was the intereſt of 
thoſe who governed the kingdom, to prevent him from know ing 
too much. And the earl of Angus, in order to divert hun 
from buſineſs, gave him an early taſte for ſuch pleaſures, as af- 
terwards occupied and engroſſed him more than became a king 
Accordingly, we diſcover in james all the features of a great, 
but uncultivated ſpirit. On the one hand, violent paſſions, 
implacable reſentment, an immoderate deſire of power, and 
the utmoſt rage at diſappointment. On the other, love to his 
people, zeal for the puniſhment of private oppreſſors, confi- 
dence in his favourites, and the moſt engaging openneſs and 
affability of behaviour. 

Waua4r he himſelf had ſuffered from the exorbitant power 
of the nobles led him early to imitate his ceſſors, in their 
attempts to humble them. The plan he formed for that pur- 
poſe was more profound, more ſyſtematic, and purſued with 
greater conſtancy and ſteadineſs, than that of any of his anceſ- 
tors. And the influence of the events in his r thoſe of 
the ſubſequent period, render it neceſſary to explain his conduct, 
at greater length, and to enter into a more minute detail of his 


actions. He penetration enough to diſcover thoſe defects 
in the ſchemes, 1 7 by former kings, which occaſioned 
their miſcarriage. The example of James I. had taught him, 
that wiſe laws te ſlowly on a rude people, and that the 


. fierce ſpirit of the feudal was not to be ſubdued by theſe 
alone. The effects of the violent meaſures of james II. con- 
vinced him, that the oppreſſion of one great family is apt ei- 
ther to excite the ſuſpicion and refentment of the other no- 
bles, or to enrich with its ſpoils ſome new family, which would 
ſoon adopt the fame ſentiments, and become equally formida- 
ble to the crown. He ſaw, from the fatal end of James III. 
that negle& was ſtill more intolerable to the nobles than op- 
. preſſion, 
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5 great influence in that aſſembly. 
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„and that the miniſtry of new men and favourites was 'Boox I. 
both diſhonourable, and to a prince. At the fame >= - 
time, he felt that the authority of the crown was not ſufficient 
to counterbalance the power of the ariſtocracy, and that with- 
out ſome new acceſſion of ſtrength, he could expect no better 
ſucceſs in the ſtruggle than his anceſtors. In this extremity, he 
* himſelf to the clergy, hoping that they would both re- 
liſh his plan, and concur, with all their influence, in enabling 
him to put it in execution. Under the feudal government, the 
tatives m 


. 


upon eccleſiaſticks, a t proportion 
and the authority Which the 2 by the reverence of the- 
people, was ſuperior even to that which they derived from their 
riches. This 12 body, however, depended entirely on 
the crown. The popes, notwithſtanding their attention to ex- 
tend their uſurpations, had neglected Scotland as a diſtant and 
poor kingdom, and permitted its kings to exerciſe powers, which 
princes. ' The Scottiſly 


they diſputed with more c 
n right of nomination to vacant biſhop- 


ricks and abbeys ; and James naturally concluded, that men _ . 
prong ade 
merit it, ing his ) i no- 1. 197, Sec: 
blos had not yet recovered the fiow wink on on their order at Ae 1g. F. 
Flowden, and if we may judge either from their conduct, or 1640. 
gliſh envoy in Scotland, they were men of little genius, of no 
experience in bufineſs, and incapable of acting either with una- 
nimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, on the other 
hand, were diſtingutſhed by their great abilities, and no leſs 

by their ambition. Various cauſes of diſguſt had ariſen be- 
tween them and the nobles who deſpiſed their character, and 
envied their power, or their wealth. B acting in concert with 

the king, they not only gratified him, but avenged themſelves, 

and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by depreſſing thoſe, 
who were their fole rivals. Secure of fo powerful a concur- 
rence, James ventured to proceed with greater boldneſs. In 


might create many obſtacles, 
ineif-ftual 


c 
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cloſer union with his 
ſadors into Scotland, to propoſe 

at York. It was plainly James's intereſt to accept of this in- 
vitation ; the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful an ally, the high ho- 
nours which were promiſed him, and the liberal fubſidies he 
might have obtained, would have added no little dignity to his 
domeſtic government, and muſt have greatly facilitated the ex- 
ecution ot his favourite plan. On the other hand, a war with 
England, which he had reaſon to apprehend, if he rej 
Henry's offers to friendſhip, was i ent with all his views. 
This would bring him to depend on his barons ; an army could 
not be raiſed without their aſſiſtance ; to call nobles incenſed 


an J 

not i 22321 
with England, liſtened at firſt to Henry's propoſal, and con- 
ſented to the interview at York. But the dreaded an 
union, which muſt have been eſtabliſhed on ruins of the 
church. Henry had taken great pains to infuſe into his ne- 


therto, with addreſs, diverted the king from regarding 
theſe Glicitari ths. But, in an amicable — Henry ex- 
pected, r to his intrea- 
ties, or be convinced by his arguments. They knew that the 
revenues of the church were an alluring object to a prince, who 
wanted money, and who loved it ; that the pride and ambition 
of eccleſiaſtics raiſed the indignation of the nobles ; that their 
indecent lives gave offence to the people ; that the proteſtant 
opinions were ſpreading faſt throughout the nation ; and that an 
— from he 2 would be the 
con e of giving the eſt degree of encouragement to 
theſe princi 4 For theſe reaſons, they employed all their 
credit with the king, and had recourſe to every artifice and inſi 
nuation, in order to divert him from a journey, which muſt 
have been ſo fatal to their intereſt. They endeavoured to in- 
ſpire him with fear, by magnifying the danger to which he would 
expoſe his perſon, by venturing fo far into England, without 
any ſecurity but the word of a prince, who having violated 
every thing venerable and in religion, was no longer to 
be truſted ; and by 3 ths the ſums which he 
might havereceived from Henry, offered an annual dona- 
tion of 50,000 crowns ; they iſed to contribute liberally 

| | towards 


Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, 

to Vork; and that haughty and impatient monarch 

ſented the affront, by declaring war againſt Scotland. 
the ki 


thoſe of James III. and of conſiderable intereſt even with their 
enemies, who could not agree among themſelves what victims 
to ſacrifice, the of Fala would have been as remarkable 
the daring encroachments of the nobi- 
tive of the But though his miniſters 

this accident, the nobles had ſoon another . 
tunity, of diſcovering to the king, their diſſatisfaction with his 
government, and their contempt of his — 32. 


12 and the * 45 of the ſeaſon having Eng- 
ih _ invaded Scotland, to retire, James ima- 
gi - he could attack them, with — advantage, in 
ir retreat; but the principal barons, with an obſtinacy and 
diſdain, which greatly aggravated their diſobedience, refuſed 
to advance a ſtep the limits of their own country. 
Provoked by this inſult to himſelf, and ſuſpicious of a new con- 
ſpiracy againſt his miniſters, the king inſtantly diſbanded an 
army, which paid fo little regard to his orders, and returned 
abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. | | 
Ax ambitious and high-fpirited prince could not brook ſuch 
a mortifying affront. His hopes of ſucceſs had been raſh, and 
his deſpair upon a diſappointment was exceſſive. He felt him- 
ſelf engaged in an unneceſſary war with England, which, in- 
ſtead of yielding hin. the laurels and triumphs that he expected. 
had be with fuch circumſtarces, as encouraged the inſo- 
lence of his ſubjects, and expoſed him to the ſcorn of his ene- 
mies. He faw how vain and ineffectual all his projects to hum- 
ble the nobles had been, and that, though in times of peace, 
a prince may endeavour io depreſs them, they will riſe, during 
war, to their fermer importance and dignity. Impatience, re- 
ſentment, indignation filled his boſom by turns. The violence 
of theſe paſſions altered his temper, and, perkaps, impaired 
his reaſon. He became perſive, ſullen, and retired. He 
ſeemed, through the day, to be ſwallowed up in pros me- 
; tation, 


king of the 

of his own weakneſs, and want of autho- 

rity. — of bearing theſe repeated inſults, he found 
himſelf unable to revenge The deepeſt melancholy and 
deſpair ſucceeded to the furious tranſports of rage, which the 


temper, ſufficiently account 
death (fays Drummond) proved his mind to have been raiſed 
to an high ſtrain, and above mediocrity ; he could die, but 
could not di a diſaſter.” Had James ſurvived this misfor- 
tune, one of two things muſt have happened : either the vio- 
lence of his temper would have engaged him openly to attack 
the nobles, who would have found in Henry a willing and 
protector, and have derived the fame aſſiſtance from 
» Which the malecontents, in the ſucceeding reigh, did 
from his daughter Elizabeth; in that caſe, a dangerous civil 
war would have been the certain conſequence. Or, perhaps, 


the friendſhip of the king and barons would have been 


dividing its ſpoils. 
„ ti towards 
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death of another, and the fatal deſpai 
no leſs than its own natural 
/ from ruin. 
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paſſing and executing his ſentences. When affembled, on theſe 
occahons, they eſtabliſhed, by mutual conſent, ſuch 

tions, as tended to — of their ſmall ſociety; and often 
granted voluntarily, fuch ſupplies to their ſuperiar, as his ne- 


ceſſities required. Change now a fingle name: in place of ba- 
ron, ſubſtitute king, and we behold a parliament in its firſt ru- 
dunents, and obſerve the firit exertions of thoſe powers, which 
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appellations of the lings court, and of the king's 
which, li f . | liſti . 
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nounced their right of elefting, charters were obtained, con- 

yon from attendance ; ard the anxiety, with 
which our anc endeavoured to get free from the obliga- 
tion of ſitting in parli is ſurpaſſed by that only, with 
which their paſterity folicit to be admitted .there. In order to 
accommodate both ies, and, at once, to ſecure to the 
king a ſufficient of members in his great council, and 
to fave his vaſſals from an unneceſſary burden, an eaſy expedi- 
ent was found out. The obligation to perſonal attendance was 
continued upon the greater barons, from which the lefler barons 


were exempted, on condition of their electing, in each county, 


a certain number of repreſentatives, to appear in their name. 
Thus a parliament became compleat in all its members, and was 
compoſed of lords ſpiritual temporal, of knights of the 
ſhires, and of burgeſſes. As cauſes contributed to bring 
— . —— than in Scotland; 


as 
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Boo I. as the rigour of the feudal inſtitutions abated ſooner ; and its 
ny defefts were ſupplied with greater facility in the one kingdom, 
than in the other ; England led the way in all theſe changes, 
and burgeſſes, and knights of the ſhire appeared in the parlia- 
A. D. ments of that nation, before they were heard of in ours. Bur- 
2958. were firſt admitted into the Scottiſh parliaments by Ro- 
* Aber- Bruce ; and in the preamble to the laws of Robert III. 
cromby, they are ranked among the conſtituent members of that aſſem- 
t-635- bly. The leſſer barons were indebted to James I. for a ſtatute 
exempting them from perſonal attendance, and pg 
to ele tatives ; the exemption was eagerly bold 
on, but the privilege was fo little valued, that, except one or 
two i es, it lay neglected during 160 years; and James 
VL. firſt obliged them to ſend repreſentatives regularly to parlia- 
Eſſays cn menty. | 
Iris. Ab- AScorris n Parliament then, — carts of goes 
— Ed. IU. barons, of eccleſiaſtics, and a few repreſentatives of = 
Her Nor were theſe divided as in England, into two houſes, 
Feud. compoſed one aſſembly, in which the lord chancellor preſided F. 
Prop. ch. 8. And, in rude ages, when the ſcience of n 
tremely imperfett, among a martial people, unacquain 
the arts of peace, ſtrangers to the talents which make a figure 
in debate, and de ſpiſing them, parliaments were not held in the 
ſame eſtimation as at preſent ; nor did haughty barons love 
thoſe courts, in which they appeared with ſuch evident marks 
of inferiority. Parliaments were often baftily aſſembled, and 
it was, bly, in the king's power, by the manner in which 
be iſſued his writs for that purpoſe, to exclude thoſe who were 
averſe from his meafures. At a time when deeds of violence 
were common, and the reſtraints of law and decency were 
little regarded, no man could venture with 18 ſe the 
king in his own court The great barons, or . la- 
— were 1 ry Fs ſo late as the - 
? And, ames VI. t amounted to hfty . 
Coll. v. i. 1 — equalled them in number, 2 being devoted 
P'<i. a. implicitly to the crown, for reaſons which have been already 
explained, rendered all hopes of victory in any ſtruggle deſpe- 
. | rate. 
+ la England the peers and commons ſeem early to have met in ſeps- 
rate houſes ; and James I. Who was fond of imitating the Engliſh in all 
their cuſtoms, had probably an intention of introducing fone conſiderable 
diſtinction between the greater and leſſer barons in Scotland; at leaſt he 
determined that their conſultations ſhould not be carried on under the 
direction of the ſame preſident ; for by his law, A. D. 1327. it is pro- 
vided, © that out of the commiſſioners of all the ſhires ſhall be choſen a 
wiſe and expert man, called the common ſpeaker of the parliament, who 
ſha?! propoſe all and ſundry needs and cauſes, ining to the coramo:s 
ws proba ar 82 2 — __ ſpeaker, it I 
as ever en ; w w 
| LE the chancellor was 
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rate. Nor were the nobles themfelves ſo anxious, as might be Book 1. 
imagined, to prevent acts of parliament favourable to the royal 
tive; conſcious of their 6wn ſtrength, and of the 

bn g's inability to carry theſe acts into execution without their 

concurrence, they truſted either to elude, or to contemn them; 

and the ſtatute revoking the king's property, and annexing ali- 

enated juriſdictions to the crown, repeated in every reign, and 

violated and deſpiſed as often, is a ſtanding of the im- 

potence of laws, when oppoſed to power. concur- 

ring cauſes are ſufficient, perhaps, to account for the aſcendant, 

which our kings acquired in parhament. But without having 

recourſe to any of theſe, a fingle circumſtance, peculiar to the 

conſtitution of the Scottiſh parliament, the mentioning of 

which we have hitherto avoided, will abundantly explain this 

fact, ſeemingly ſo repugnant to all our rea ſonings concerning the 

weakneſs of the king, and the power of the nobles. 
_ far back, as our —y enable us to trace the conſtitu- 

tion of our gw gs we find a committee, diſtinguiſhed 

the name of lords of articles. It was their buſineſs 7 

and to digeſt all matters which were to be laid beſore the 


parli t; r Ir „ made there, 
and approved or rejected at pleaſure; what 
proved was formed into a bill, and preſented to . 
what they rejected could not be introduced into the houſe. 
This committee owed the extraordinary powers veſted in it, to 
the military genius of the ancient nobles; too impatient to ſub- 
mit to the drudgery of civil buſineſs, too impetuous to obſerve 
the forms, or to enter into the details ary in conducting 
it, they were glad to leave that burden upon a ſmall number, 
while they themſelves had no other labour than ſimply to give, 
or to refuſe their ſanction to the bills, which were preſented to 
them. The lords of articles, then, not only directed the whole 
S of parliament, but poſſeſſed a negative before de- 
te. That committee was choſen and conſtituted in ſuch a 
manner, as put this valuable privilege entirely in the king's 
hands. It is — 1 that the king once had 
ſole right of nominating the lords of articles #. 8 


lt * — from authentic recorde, that parliament was appointed 
to be held March 12, 1666, and that the lords of articles were choſen 
and met on the ch, five days before the aſſembling of parliament. If 
they could be regularly elected fo long before the meeting of parliament, 
it is natural to conclude, that the prince alone poſſeſſed the right of elect- 
ing them, There are two different accounts of the manner of their 
election at that time, one by Mary herſelf, in a letter to the archbiſhop 
of Glaſgow. * We, accompanied with our nobility for the time, paſs to 
* the Talbuith of Edinburgh, for holding of our parliament on the 7th da 
< of this inſtant, and elected the lords articulars.” If we explain th 
words, according to ſtrict grammar, we muſt conclude that the queen her- 
ſelf elected them. It is, however, more probable that Mary meant to 


ſay, 
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186 deduced the hiſtory of the committee of lords of articles, 
as the ſubject of this preliminary book i it may be agree- 
perhaps, to ſome of my readers, to know ſubſequent variations 
fingular inſtitution, and the political uſe which our kings made of 
became more numerous, and more conſider- 
ives of the leſſer barons, the 
. toi likewiſe, an ob- 
greater importance to our kings. James VI. on pretence 
of articles could not find leifure —_ the great multitude 
e appointing four perſons to be 
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> is 
made in the act for the choice of this ſelect body, and the king would, of 
courſe have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. was be- 
ginning (© introduce theſe innovations which gave ſo much cence to the 
nation, he dreaded the oppoſition of his parliament, and in order to pre- 
vent that, aa artifice was made uſe of to ſecure the lords of articles for the 
crown. The temporal peers were appointed to chocſe 8 


8, 

were added as uſual. If we can only ſuppoſe eight perſons of ſo nume- 
rous 2 body, as the of Scotland were become, by that time, attach- 
ed to the court, » it is obvious, would be the men whom the bi 
would chooſe, and of conſequence, the whole lords of articles were 
tools and creatures of the king. This practice, fo inconſiſtent with liber- 
ty, was aboliſhed during the civil war; and the ſtatute of James VI. was 
repealed. After the reſtoration, parliaments became more ſervile than 
ever. What was only a temporary device, in the reign of Charles I. 
was, 
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* to diſcover the cauſe. 


OT LAND. 


gn tranſactions muſt be altogether 


the bulk of hiſtorians have ſeen only the effect, we 


nE ſubverſion of the feudal in France, and 
its declenſion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occaſioned a re- 
markable alteration in the political ſtate of Europe. Kingdoms, 
which were inconfiderable when broken, and parcelled out 
among nobles, acquired firmneſs and ſtrength, by being united 
i gs — wh ious of their 


by :Qori 
were aſtoniſhed at the fight of real war; and as they could not 
_ they ſuffered it to take its to 

its ra trigue and policy ſupplied 
the great ſecret of modern politics, by 


was, then, converted into a ſtanding law. * For my part,“ fays 
thor from whom I have borrowed many of theſe particulars, ** 
<< have thought it leſs criminal in our reſtoration parliament, to 
„ openly the king a negative before debate, than, in 
< an underhand manner, to betray their conſtituents, and the 
„ nation.” Efſays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, however, from a 
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conſtitution of Scotland, it Boox 1. 
of the political ſtate of Eu 
ing hiſtory commences. State of 
te I 
an acquaintance the 16th 
with its iar government and laws. "The latter may ena- century. 
ble us to comprehend domeſtic occurrences and revolutions, 
— ee we - A x 
myſterious unintelligible. By attending to this, man 
dark — in our hiſtory may 1 a clear light, 
and w 
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hands; the ſmalleſt variations were attended 
prince was allowed to retain any ſuperiority, that could 


7 
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nourable ſpies, 
fided almoſt conſtantly at every different court, and had it in 
charge to watch all its motions. Dangers were foreſeen at a 


greater diſtance, and prevented with more eaſe. Confederacies 
were formed to humble ary power which roſe above its due 
proportion. Revenge or ſeli-defence were no longer the only 
cauſes of hoſtility, it became common to take arms out of po- 
licy ; and war, both in its commencement, and in its opera- 
tions, was more an exerciſe of the judgment, than of the paſ- 
fions of men. Almoſt every war in _— — 
and the moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired importance, 
they could add weight to either ſcale. 
Fxancis I. who mounted the throne of France in the 
1515, and Charles V. who obtained the imperial crown 
in the year 1519, divided between them the ſtrength and affec- 
tions of all Europe. Their perpetual enmity was not owing 
either to perſonal jealouſy, or to the caprice of private paſſion, 
but was ſounded fo much in nature and true policy, that it 
ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſeveral ages; and, not- 
withſtanding their preſent accidental and unnatural union, muſt 
again revive. Charles ſucceeded to all the dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria. No family had ever gained ſo much by wiſe 
and fortunate marriages. By acquiſitions of this kind the 


Auſtrian princes roſe, in a ſhort time, from obſcure counts of 


liberty are able to contribute. Spain furniſhed him a gallant 


and hardy infantry, to whoſe diſcipline he was indebted for all 


his conqueſts. And at the fame time, by the diſcovery of the 
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Pretenſons CanvDinal 
of Cardinal L 


of 
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his 
— — but his 
rage, or dignity, or conſiſtence. The 
own fears, ang? 

who found their advan 


Tut character of 


regent ; and the public voice a 
o two men ever differed 
character, than the earl of 


earl 


pplauded 
more widely 
Arran and cardinal Beatoun. The Beatoun. 


in his favour wi 
a conſent, that the artifices of his rival could not 


ir C 


in diſpoſition and 


; of Arran, was, in almoſt Of Arran, 
thing, the reverſe of Beatoun's. 


885 

the one occaſioned by his natural conſtitution, and the other 
g from a conſciouſneſs that his abilities were not equal to 
ſtation. With theſe diſpoſitions he might have enjoyed and 
public conduct was without cou- 


ſlave of his 


, the perpetual tool of thoſe, 
e in practiſing upon them. But as no 
could be ſet in oppoſition to the cardinal, with an 


--H ſucceſs, the notion declared 


Character of 


$4 T H 
Boo II. gave birth to events 
o_—-_ to the kingdom. - 

was no longer afraid 


ö 
: 


— — 

— — 

on them to favour i 

of their fucceſs. In ; 

tum into Scotland, parliament 

which the regent able to 

| their A cauſe 

not well 

feared the 
ford of an 
which they 
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= 
; 
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ENRY could not have 
, ard it is no 


theirs. his fide, W 
tinue to reſide in Scotland, and himſelf remain excluded from 
any ſhare in the government of the kingdom. On the other 
hand, the Scots agreed to ſend their fovereign into * 
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itimacy de- 
pended upon the ity of a ſentence of divorce, founded on 
the pope's authority ; and that by ſuffering it to be called in 
queſtion, he weakened his own title to the ſucceſſion, and fur- 
niſhed his rival with the only by which it could be 
rendered doubtful . Theſe infinuations made a deep impreſ- 
fion on the regent's timorous ſpirit, who, at the proſpe& of 
fuch imaginary dangers, was as much ſtartled as the cardinal 
couid have wiſhed ; and his zeal for the Proteſtant religion was 
not long proof againſt his fear. He publickly abjured the 
doctrine of the reformers in the Franciſcan church at Stirling. 
and declared not only for the political, but the rel gious opi- 
nions of his new confidants. | 
Tux Proteſtant doctrine did not ſuffer much by his apoſ- 
tacy. It had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that 
no diſcouragement or ſeverity could cxtirpate it. The regent 
indeed conſented to every thing, that the zeal of the —_— 
thought 
Tur pretenſions of the earl of Lenox to the ſucceſſion were thus 
founded. Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, a daughter of that marriage, was the wife ot 
Matthew earl of Lenox, and the preſent earl was her grandion. The 
regent was likewiſe the grandſon of the princeſs Mary. But his father 
having m—_— Beatoun the regent's mother, aſter he had obtained 
a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lenox ed that the 
ſentence of divorce was unjuſt, and that the regent, being born while 


Elizabeth Home was till alive, ought to be confidered as illegitimate. 
Crawf, Peer. 192. * 
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Boox II. fly 
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June 1546s 


THR MIAIET nTY 
for ſafety to the court court of England, where Henry rewarded 
Se wit the 

21 


- FF. the inclination, but not to 
in marriage his niece the te lady Marg 

exp} ta however, was to be 

the „ race of kings. He fo bis —-— 


mount the throne of Scotland, to the excluſion of 
that rival who now triumphed in his ruin. from that time, 
his poſterity have held the ſceptre in two ki , by one of 
which he was caſt out as a criminal, and by the other received 


as a fugitive. 


> bay which as they did not 
feQ, at this diſtance of time, 
laſt an end was put 19 this languid and bade war, by «prac, 


Though this war was diſtinguiſhed by no no important or deciſive acti 
it was, however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There ſtill en 


two original papers, — agate —— to which the 

moſt fertile coumn ies in the kingdom were expoied, by the ſudden and de- 

ſtructive incurſions of the borderers. The ficſt ſeerns to be the made 

to Henry by the Engliſh wardens of the marches, for the year 1544, and 

contains their exploits from the 2d of July, to 3 = of November. 
5 as 


The account it gives of the different inroads, or forr heb. des 
led, is very — the furn total of miſchief they did 
is thus computed: 
Towne, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns paryſhe-» 

churches, baſtel-houſes * down or * 192 
Seots flain - - — 403 
Priſoners taken - — — - 816 
Nolt, i. e. horaed esel, taken — . - 10,386 
Nags and gelding: - - . - 1,296 
Goats - . * — 200 
Bolls of corn — 3 


lofight-gear i. e. houſhold furniture, not reckoned. - 
; Haynes ſtate paper:, 43. 


The other contains an account of an inroad by the carl of Hartford, be- 
eween the 8th and 23d of September, 1545 3 the narrative is more gene- 
ral, but it appears that he had burnt, razed and deſtroyed in the counties 
of Berwick and Roxburgh only, 


Monatterics and Friar-houſes — - * ne 


Caſtles, towers, and piles - - 1 
Market towns — — - - 8 
Villages - th 243 
Milns - - - R — - 13 
Hoſpitals - — — 3 
All theſe were caſt down or burnt. Haynes 34. As the Scots were no 
leſs ſkilful in the practice of irregular war, we may conclude that the 
damage which they did in England was not inconſiderable; and that their 


raids were no leſs waſteful, than the ferraye of the Engliſh, 
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ſerve them for that vengeance, 
irs of the continent had hitherto delayed. 
ce with England was of the laſt conſe- 
5 to at- 
to abandon allies, 
ſerved him with fidelity, and he choſe rather to pur- 
friendſhip with diſadvantage to himſelf, than. to 
to danger. By yielding ſome things to the 
„and more to the vanity of that haughty prince; by 
ſubmiſſion, flattery, and addreſs, he, at length, prevailed to 

have the Scots included in the peace agreed þ 
Ax event which happened a ſhort time - = OFT 
ol 1 rendered it more acceptable to the whole nation. 
inal Beatoun had not uſed his power with moderation, 
equal to the prudence by which he attained it. Notwithſtand- 
ing his great abilities, he had too many of the paſſions and 


il 
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fierce 
nothin the 
with by inflamed and 
fed this 


which he had fortified at great 
„and in the opinion of the it i 


to aſſaſſinate hi ; and their ſucceſs was equal to the bold- 
neſs of the attempt. Early in the morning they ſeized on the 
gate of the caſtle, which was ſet open to the workmen who 
Ins ee placed 
ſentries at the door of the cardinals apartment, they awakened 
his numerous domeſtics oge by one, and turning them out of 
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which they would no longer need a pardon, but might claim a Book II. 


It January 
gene Retr 1647 · 
ve in 
and i A 
2 
even his tyranny, by depreſſing the ancient nobility, and 


adding new and power to the commons, laid the 


power, and his covetouſneſs to ſeize the 
wealth of the church ; and by withdrawing theſe made 


it eaſy, in the following reign, to overturn the whole fabric of 
tion. 


body of men, under the command of Leon Troops 
regent's aſſiſtance. By their long experience in om 

the Italian and German wars, the French had as dex- France. 
trous in the conduct of 


— 


the bag ad of 
St. An- 


other method. 

Bo r before we proceed to relate the events which their in- 
vaſion of Scotland occaſioned, we ſhall ſtop to take notice of 
a- circumſtance unobſerved by cotemporary hiftorians, but ex- 
tremely remarkable for the diſco — 
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paſſion. This diftated that uncommon ſtatute, by which the 
order of lineal fucceſſion was ſo remarkably broken. The 
modern theories, which this right as divine and un- 
alienable, and that ought not to be violated upon any conſi- 
deration whatſoever, ſeem to have been then altogether un- 


at the head of 18,000 men, and, at the fame time, a fleet of 
60 ſhips appeared on the coaſt, to ſecond his land forces. The 
Scots had for ſome time obſerved the ſtorm gathering, and were 
prepared for it. Their army was almoſt double to that of the 
enemy, and poſted to the g advantage on a riſing ground, 
above Muſſelburgh, not far from the banks of the river Eſke. 
Both theſe circumftances alarmed the duke of Somerſet, who 
faw his danger, and would willingly have extricated himſelf 
out of it, by a new overture of peace on conditions extremely 
reaſonable. But this moderation being imputed to fear, his 
propaſals were rejected with that ſcorn, which the confidence 
of ſucceſs inſpires ; and, if the conduct of the regent, who 
commanded the Scottiſh army, had been in any degree equal to 
his confidence, the deſtruction of the Engliſh muſt have been 
inevitable. They were in a ſituation, preciſely ſimilar to that 
of their countrymen under Oliver Cromwell, in the following 
century. The Scots had choſen their ground fo well, that it 
was impoſſible to force them to give battle ; a few days had 
exhauſted the forrage and proviſion of a narrow country; the 
fleet could only furniſh a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence ; a 
retreat therefore was neceſſary ; but diſgrace, and perhaps ruin, 


were the conſequences of retreating. = 
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Ou both theſe occaſions, the national heat and impetuoſity 


country into the utmoſt danger. The undiſciplined courage of 


the private men became impatient at the fight of an enemy. 
The General was afraid of nothing, but that En 

would eſcape from him by flight ; and leaving his ſtrong camp, 
he attacked the duke of Somerſet near Pinkey, with no better 


ſucceſs than his raſhneſs deſerved. The protector had drawn Battle of 
up his troops on a gentle eminence, and nov7 the advan- Pinkey, 

tage of ground on his fide. The Scottiſh army conſiſted almoſt Stra 
intirely of infantry, whoſe chief weapon was a long ſpear, and 16 * | 
for that reaſon their files were very deep, and their ranks cloſe. 


'They advanced towards the enemy in three great bodies, and 
as they paſſed the river, were conſiderably expoſed to the fire 
of the Engliſh fleet, which lay in the bay of Muſſelburgh, 
and had drawn near the ſhore. The Engliſh cavalry, fluſhed 
with an advantage which they had gained in a ſkirmiſh ſome 
days before, began the attack with more impetuoſity, than 
good conduct. A body fo firm and compact as the Scots, 
eaſily reſiſted the impreſſion of cavalry, broke them, and drove 
them off the field. The Engliſh infantry, however advanced, 
and the Scots were at once expoſed to a flight of arrows, to a 
fire in flank from 400 foreign Fuſileers who ſerved the enemy, 


and to their cannon which were planted behind the infantry, on 


the higheſt part of the eminence. The depth and cloſeneſs of 
their order making it impoſſible for the Scots to ſtand long in 
this ſituation ; the carl of Angus, who commanded the van- 
guard, endeavoured to change his ground, and to retire to- 
wards the main body. But his friends unhappily miſtook this 
motion for a flight, and fell into confuſion. At that very in- 
ſtant, the broken cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge 
the foot purſued the advantage they had gained; the 
proſpeQ of vio redoubled the ardour of both: and, in 
a moment, the rout of the Scottiſh army became univerſal, 
and irretrievable. The encounter in the field was not long, nor 
11 but in the purſuit, the Engliſh diſcovered all the rage 
and herceneſs, which national antipathy, kindled by long 
emulation, and inflamed by reciprocal injuries, is apt to inſpire. 
The purſuit was continued for five hours, and to a great diſ- 
trance. All the three roads, by which the Scots fled, were 
ſtrewed with ſpears and ſwords, and targets, and covered with 
the bodies of the flain. Above 10,000 men fell on this day, 
one of the moſt fatal Scotland had ever ſeen. A few were 
taken priſoners, and among theſe ſome perſons of diſtinction. 
And the protector had it now in his power to become maſter of 
2 kingdom, out of which, not many hours before, he was al- 
moſt obliged to retire with inſamy v. 


Burt 
The following paſſage in à curious and rare journal of the protector as 
expedition into Scotland, wiiten by W. Patten, who was joined in com- 


Vor. I. * miſſior 
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Boox IT. Bur this victory, however great, was of no real utility, for 
LY want of ſkill. or of leiſure, to improve it. Every new injury 
ES rendered the Scots more averſe from an union with England ; 
IND ard oy negleted the only meaſure, which would 
to the Eng- have it neceſſary for them to have given their conſent to 
liſh. it. He amuſed himſelf in waſting the country, and in 
taking or building ſeveral petty c ;z 1 by fortifying a 
few places which were acceilible by ſea, he would have laid 
the kingdom open to the Engliſh, and in a ſhort time, the Scots 
muſt either have accepted of his terms, or have ſubmitted to 
his power. By ſuch an improvement of it, his victory at Dun- 
bar gave Cromwell the command of Scotland. The battle 
of Pinkey had no other effect but to precipitate the Scots into 
new engagements with France. The fituation of the Engliſh 
court may, indeed, be pleaded in excuſe for the duke of So- 
merſet's conduct. That cabal of his enemies, which oc- 
caſioned his tragical end, was already formed; and while he 
triumphed in Scotland, they ſecretly undermined his power ard 
credit at home. Self-preſervation, therefore, obliged him to 
prefer his ſafety before his fame, and to return without reaping 
the fruits of his vitory. At this time, however, the cloud 
blew over ; the 2 by which he fell was not yet ripe 
for execution; and his preſence ſuſpended its effect for ſome 
time. The ſupreme power ſtill remaining in his hands he em- 
loyed 
miffion with Cecil, as judge marſhal of the army, and printed > 2 
deferves our notice; as it gives a juſt idea of the military diſcipline of 
the Scots at that time. But what after I learned, ſpecially t uching 
their order, their armour, and their manner as weil of going to offend, 
as of ſtanding to defend, I have thought neceſſary here to utter. Hack- 
butters have they few or none, and appoint their fight moſt common!y 
always a-foot. They come to the field well furniſhed all with jack and 
Kull, dagger and buckler, and ſwords all broad and thin, of exceeding 
good temper, and univerſally ſo made to flice, that as I never ſaw none fo 
good, fo think I it hard to deviſe the better. Hereto every man his pike, 
and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice about his neck, not for cold, 
but for cutting. In their array towards joining with the enemy, they 
cling and thruſt ſo near in the fore rank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder together, 
with their pikes in both their hands ſtraight afore them, and their fol- 
lowers in that order ſo hard at their backs, laying their pikes over 
their foregoers ſhoulders, that, if they do aſſail undiſcovered, no force can 
well withſtand them. Standing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe 
fo nigh together, the fore ranks well nigh to kneeling, ſtoop low before, 
their fellows behind holding their pikes with both hands, and therewith in 
their left their bucklers, the one end of the pike againſt their right foct, 
and the other againſt the enemy breaſt-high ; their followers croſſing their 
_ Pike points with them forward; and thus each with other ſo nigh as ſpace 
and place will ſuffer, through the wh. le ward, fo thick, that as eafily 
ſhall a bare finger pierce through the ſkin of an angry hedge hog, as any 
encounter the front of their pikes.” Other curious particulars are tound 
in this journal, fiom which Sir John Hayw: rd has borrowed his account of 
this Expedition, Life of Edward VI. 279, &c. 


The length of the Scots pike or ſpear was appoigted i att 44. P. 1471. 
to be fix ells ; i. e. eighteen feet fix inches. 7 
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ployed it to recover the opportunity, which he had loſt. A 
To troops, by his command, . ſeized and fortified Hadding- 
toun, a place, which, on account of its diſtance from the fea, 
and from any Engliſh garriſon, could not be defended without * 
t expence and danger. 
l while the French gained more by the defeat of their Forces the 
allies, than the Engliſh did by their victory. After the death of cler u. 
cardinal Beatoun, of Guiſe, the queen dowager, took ion with 
a conſiderable ſhare in the direction of affairs. She was warmly France: 
attached by blood, -and by inclinations, to the French intereſt ; 
and, in order to promote it, improved with great dexterity every 
event which occurred. The fpirit and ftrength of the Scots 
were broken at Pinkey; and in an aſſembly of nobles which 
met at Stirling to conſult upon the ſituation of the kin 
all eyes were turned towards France, no 4 * of ſafety 
ing but in aſſiſtance gp taps — II. — 
at e with England, t queen t 
n to take part in their quarrel, but upon 
views of perſonal advantage; and that without i 
conceſſions in his fa vour no aſſiſtance in proportion to their pre · 
ſent exigencies could be obtained. The prejudices of the na- 
tion powerfully ſeconded theſe repreſentations of the queen. 
What often happens to individuals took place among the nobles 
in this convention ; they were ſwayed entirely by their paſſions, 
and in order to gratify them, they deſerted their former prin- 
ciples, and difregarded their true intereſt. In the violence of 
reſentment, they forgot that zeal for the independence of Scot- 
land, which had prompted them to reject the propoſals of 
Henry VIII. and by offering, voluntarily, their young queen in And to of- 
marriage to the dauphin, eldeſt fon of Henry II. and which — 
was ſtill more, by propoſing to ſend her immediateiy into France — 
to be educated at his court, they granted, from a thirſt of to the 
vengeance, what formerly they would not yield upon any con- dauphin. 
ſideration of their own fatety. To gain at once ſuch a king- 
dom as Scotland, was a matter of no ſmall conſequence to 
France. Henry, without heſitation, accepted the offers of the 
Scottiſh ambaſſadors, and prepared for the vigorous defence of 
his new acquifition. Six thouſand veteran foldiers, under the 
command of Monfieur Defſc, aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt officers, 
who were formed in the long wars of Francis I. arrived at 
Leith. They ſerved two cawpaigns in Scotland, with a ſpirit 
equal to their former fame. But their exploits were not con- 
ſiderable. The Scots ſoon became jealous of their deſigns, and 
neglected to ſupport them with proper vigour : and cau- 
tion of the Engliſh, in acting wholly upon the defenſive, pre- 
vented them from attempting any enterprize of conſequence, 
and obliged them to exhauſt their ſtrength in tedious ſieges, un- 
dertaken under many * Their efforts, however, 
2 | 
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Boox II. were not without ſome benefit to the Scots, by compelling the 


— — 


Mary ſent 
to ba edu - 
cated in 
France. 


Engliſh to evacuate Haddingtoun, and to er ſeveral 
— forts, which · they poſſeſſed in different parts of the king- 


Bur the conſequences of theſe operations of his troops 
were ſtill of greater importance to the French king. The. di- 
verſion which they occaſioned enabled him to wreſt Boulogne 
out of the hands of the Engliſh ; and the influence of his 
army in Scotland obtained the concurrence of parliament with 
the overtures made to him, by the aſſembly of nobles at 
Stirling, concerning the queen's marriage with the dauphin. 
and her education at the court of France. In vain did a few 
patriots remonſtrate againſt ſuch extravagant conceſſions, by 
which Scotland was dad to be a province of France ; and 
Henry, from an ally, raiſe to be maſter of the kingdom; by 
which, the friendſhip of France became more fatal than the 
enmity of England ; and every thing was fondly given up to 
the one, that had been bravely defended againſt the other. A 

int of ſo much conſequence was haſtily decided, in a par- 
iament, aſſembled in the camp before Haddingtoun : the 
intrigues of the queen dowager, the zeal of the clergy, and 
reſentment againſt England, had * — a great party in the 
nation for ſuch a ſtep ; the French general and ambaſſador, by 
their —_ and promiſes, gained over many more. The re- 

t himſelf was weak enough to ſtoop to the offer of a pen- 
from France, together with the title of duke of Chatel- 
herault in that kingdom. A conſiderable majority declared for 
the treaty, and the intereſt of a faction was preferred before the 
honour of the nation. 

Havi hurried the Scots into this raſh and fatal reſolu- 
tion, the ſource of many calamities to themſelves and to their 
ſovereign, the French allowed them no time for reflection or 
repentance. The fleet which had brought over their forces, 
was ſtill in Scotland, and, without delay, convoyed the queen 
into France. Mary was then ſix years old, and by her educa- 
tion in that court, one of the politeſt, but moſt corrupted in 
Europe, ſhe acquired every accompliſhment that could add to 
her charms as a woman, and contracted many of thoſe pre- 
judices, which occaſioned her misfortunes as a queen. 

Fx 0M the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was 
the intereſt of the French to ſuffer the war in Scotland to lan- 
iſh. The recovering of the Boulonnois was the object 
enry had moſt at heart; and a flight diverſion in Britain was 
ſufficient to divide the attention and ſtrength of the Engliſh, 
whoſe domeſtic factions deprived both their arms and councils 
of their accuſtomed vigour. The government of England had 
undergone a great revolution. The duke of Somerſet's power 
had been acquired with too much. violence, 3 
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with too little moderation, to be of long continuance. Many Book II. 
good qualities, added to great love of his country, could not atone — 


tor his ambition in uſurping the ſole direction of affairs. Many 
of the moſt eminent courtiers combined againſt him; and the 
earl of Warwick their leader, no leſs ambitious, but more art- 
ful than Somerſet, conducted his meafures with fo much dex- 
terity, as to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of his rival. With 
out the invidious name of protector, he ſucceeded to all the 

and influence, of which Somerſet was deprived, and 
be quickly found peace to be neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment 


of his new authority, and the execution of the vaſt defigns he 
had conceived. 


Henry was no ſtranger to Warwick's fituation, and im- peace con- 
proved his knowledge of it to good purpoſe, in conducting the cluded. 


negotiations for a general peace. He preſcribed what terns he 
pleaſed to the Engliſh miniſter, who ſcrupled at nothing, how- 


ever advantageous to that monarch and his allies. gland March 24, 
conſented to reſtore Boulogne and its dependencies to France, 155% 


and gave up all pretenſions to a treaty of marriage with the 
queen of Scots, or the conqueſt of her country. A few ſmall 
forts, of which the Engliſh troops had hitherto poſſeſ- 

Was 


ſion were razed : and peace between the two 
eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 

Born the Britiſh nations loſt power, as well as reputation, 
by this unhappy quarrel. It was on both fides a war of emu- 
lation and reſentment, rather than of intereſt ; and was car- 
ried on, under the influence of national animoſities, which 
were blind to all advantages. The French, who entered into 
it with ter coolneſs, conducted it with more fkill ; and by 
dextrouſly availing themſelves of every circumſtance which oc- 
curred, recovered poſſeſſion of an important territory which 
they had loſt, and added to their monarchy a new kingdom. 
The ambition of the Eagliſh minifter betrayed to them the 
former ; the inconſiderate rage of the Scots againſt their an- 
cient enemies beſtowed on them the latter; their own addreſs 
and good policy merited both. 


IMMEDIATELY after the concluſion of the peace the The Scot: 

French forces left Scotland, as much to their own ſatisfaction, become 
as to that of the nation. The Scots ſoon found, that the Iten“ s 

calling to their aſſiſtance a people more powerful than them- Freach. 


ſelves, was a dangerous expedient. They beheld, with the 
utmoſt impatience, thoſe who had come over to protect the 
kingdom, taking upon them to command in it, and on many 
occaſions t ted the raſh invitation they had given. 
The peculiar genius of the French nation heightened this dif- 

and prepared the Scots to throw off the yoke before they 

well begun to feel it. The French were, in that a 


ge, 


what they are in the preſent, one of the moſt poliſhed nation“ 
in 


their own cuſtoms, becauſe they ge 
diſcover the reaſonableneſs and propriety of cuſtoms which 
differ from them. Nations, which hold the firſt rank in 

liteneſs, are frequently no leſs tenacious out of pride. The 
Greeks were fo in the ancient world; and the French are the 
ſame in the modern. Full of themſelves ; flattered by the 
imitation of their neighbours ; and accuſtomed to conſider their 
own modes as the of elegance, they ſcorn to dif- 
guiſe, or to lay aſide the diſtinguiſhing manners of their own 
allowance for what may differ from 
or this reaſon, the — Au their 
been inſupportable to gers, 
to hatred, and often to deſtruc- 


iſtant inſinuation of con- 
tempt, were not of a temper to admit all the pretenſions of 
ſuch aſſuming — The ſymptoms of alienation were ſoon 
viſible ; they ſeconded the military operations of the French 
with the utmoſt coldneſs, and their diſguſt grew inſen- 
ſibly to a d of indignation that could hardly be reſtrained ; 
and on —— of a very flight accident, broke out with fa- 
tal violence. A private French ſoldier engaging in an idle quar- 
rel with a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took arms, with 
equal rage, in defence of their countrymen. 'The provoſt of 
Edinburgh, his ſon, and, ſeveral citizens of diſtinction, were 
killed in the fray; and the French were obliged to avoid 
the fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the 
city. Notwithſtanding the ancient alliance of France and 
Scotland, and the long intercourſe of good offices between the 
two nations, an averſion for the French took its rife at this 
time, among the Scots, the effects whereof were decply felt, 
and operated powerfully through the ſubſequent period. 

FxomM the death of cardiral Beatoun, nothing has been 
faid of the ſtate of religion. While the war with England con- 
tinued, the clergy had no leiſure to moleſt the Proteſtants ; and 
they were not yet conſiderable enough to expect any thing more 
than connivance and nnpunity. The new doctrines were ſtill 
in their infancy ; but during this ſhort interval of tranquillity, 
they acquired ſtrength, and advanced, by large and firm ſteps, 
towards a full eſtabliſhment in the kingdom. The firſt prea- 
chers againſt popery in Scotland, of whom ſeveral had ap- 
peared during the reign of James V. were more eminent for 
zeal and pietv, than for learning Their acquaintance with 
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the principles of the reformation was partial, and at ſecond Boox II. 
hand; ſome of them had been educated in En all f 


them had borrowed their notions from the books publiſhed there; 
and, in the firſt dawn of the new light, they did not venture 
far before their leaders. But, in a ſhort tune, the doctrines 
and writings of the foreign reformers became generally known ; 
the inquiſitive genius of the age preſſed forward in queſt of 
truth; the diſcovery of one error opened the way to others; 
the downfall of one N drew many after it; the whole 
fabric, which ignorance and ſuperſtition had erected in times of 
darkneſs, began to totter ; nothing was wanting to com- 
pleat its ruin, -but a daring and — leader to direct the at- 
tack. Such was the famous John Knox, who, with better 
qualifications of learning, and more extenſive views than any 
of his predeceſſors in Scotland, poſſeſſed a natural intrepidity of 
mind, which ſet him above fear. W his — 
at St. Andrew's in the year 1547, wi - Go Feeeks, whic 
— accompanies a bold and popular eloquence. Inſtead of 
g himſelf with lopping 2 branches, he ſtruck directly at 
the root of IN ated bot the Qin 
and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, with a vehe- 
mence peculiar to _— — ſuitable to the temper 
and withes of the a 
An nr woe 2 


hirft, he retired for — the caſtle of St. Andrew's, and 


1 — * "The t revolution in 


— Ml death of Henry VIII. contributed no 


enry had looſened — and 
lightened the yoke of popery. The miniſters of his ſon Ed- 
Ss OO alt , and eſtabliſhed the Pro- 
teſtant religion upon almoſt the fame footing, whereon it now 
ſtands in that kingdom. The influence of this example reached 
Scotland, and the happy effects of eccleſiaſtical liberty, in the 
one nation, inſpired the other with an equal defire of recover- 
ing it. The reformers had, hitherto been obliged to conduct 


themſelves with the utmoſt caution, and feldom ventured to 


_ but ral, as happens on the fr pubiutim of ec 
— ng ppens on the cation of every 
new religion, perſons in the lower and middle 
__ fe. L, N 2 
ving, about this time, openly e ir principles, 
were no longer under the neceſſity of aQing with the ſame re- 
ſerve ; and with more ſecurity and encouragement, they had 
likewiſe greater ſucceſs. 9 


of it, preached . 


1 


rieren 


Boox II. ing knowledge became more common, and the ſpirit of in- 
don, peculiar to that period, grew every day bolder and 


more univerſal. 

HarriLy for the reformation, this ſpirit was ſtill under 
ſome reſtraint. It wy - * yet attained eſs and vigour, 
ſufficient to overturn a ſyſtem, founded on the deepeſt policy, 
and ſupported by the moſt formidable power. Under the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, any attempt towards action muſt have 
been fatal to the Proteſtant doctrines; and it is no ſmall f 
of the authority, as well as penetration of the heads of the 
party, that they were able to reſtrain the zeal of a fiery and 
impetuous people, till that critical and mature juncture, when 

ſtep they took was deciſive and ſucceſsful. 

Soy rm dn their cauſe received reinforcement, from 
two different quarters, whence they never could have ez 
it. The ambition of the houſe of Guiſe, andthe bigotry of 
Mary of England, haftend the ſubverſiom of the papal throne 
in Scotland; and by a ſingular diſpoſition of , the 

tn alle is cry edier pace of Bo- 
her family. „er n ber d n l 


which diſtinguiſhed 
the female charaQter, and accompanied with 2 temper and 
addreſs. Her brothers, in order to attain the high objects at 
which they aimed, ventured upon ſuch daring meaſures, as 


ſuited their great courage. Her deſigns upon the ſupreme power 
— with er by addreſs 
and refinements more natural to her ſex. By a dextrous ap- 
ication of thoſe talents, ſhe had acquired a conſiderable in- 
e on the councils of a nation, hitherto unacquainted with 
the government of women; and without the ſmalleſt right to 
any ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, had en the 
chief direction of them into her own hands. But ſhe did not 
long reft ſatisfied with the enjoyment of this precarious power, 
which the ſickleneſs of the Regent, or the ambition of thoſe 
who governed him, might ſo eaſily diſturb ; and ſhe began to 
ſet on foot new intrigues, with a deſign of undermining him, 
and of opening to herſelf a way to ſucceed him in that high 
dignity. Her brothers entered warmly into this ſcheme, 
and ſupported it with all their credit at the court of France. 
The French king willingly concurred in a meaſure, by which 
he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under management, in any 
— broil with England, to turn its whole force upon that 
om. 
In order to arrive at the deſired elevation, the queen dow- 
ager had only one of two ways to chooſe ; either — to 
wreſt the power out of the hands of the regent, or to obtai: 
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it by his conſent. Under a minority, and among a warlike and Book II. 
ous people, the former was a very uncertain and dangerous W 


ſactious 
experiment. The latter appeared to be no leſs imprac- 
ticable. To perſuade a man voluntary to abdicate the ſu- 
preme power, to deſcend to a level with thoſe, above whom he 
was raiſed ; and to be content with the ſecond place where he 
hath held the firſt, may well paſs for a wild and chimerical pro- 
jet. This, however, the queen attempted ; and the pru- 
_ was ſufficiently juſtified by its ſuc- 

c 
Tu ⁊ regent's inconſtancy and irreſolution, together with the 
calamities which had befallen the kin under his admi- 
niſtration, raiſed the prejudices both of the nobles and of the 
n height; and the queen ſecretly 
ted theſe with much induſtry. All who wiſhed for a 

0 


as, in every age, impoſe on the credulity of the factious. The 
favourers of the reformation being the moſt numerous and 
ſpreading body of the regent's enemies, ſhe applied to them, 
with a particular attention; and the gentleneſs of her dif- 
poſition, and ſeeming indifference to the religious points in diſ- 


pute, made all her promiſes of protection and indulgence paſs Oc. 1555. 


upon them for ſincere. Finding fo great a part of the nation 
willing to fall in with her meaſures, the queen ſet out for 
France, under pretence of viſiting her daughter, and took along 
with her thoſe noblemen, who poſſeſſed the greateſt power and 
credit among their countrymen. Softened by the pleaſures of an 
elegant court, flattered by the civilities of the French king, 
and the careſſes of the houſe of Guiſe, and influenced by the 
ſeaſonable diſtribution of a few favours, and the liberal pro- 
miſe of many more, they were brought to approve of all the 
queen's pretenſions. 

WHr1Lt ſhe advanced by theſe ſlow but ſure ſteps, the re- 
gent either did not foreſee the danger which threatencd him, or 
nezlefted to provide againſt it. The hiſt diſcovery of the train 
which was laid, came from two of his own confidants, Car- 
negie of Kinnaird, and Panter biſhop of Rofs, whom the queen 
had gained over to her intereſt, and then employed as the moſt 
proper inſtruments for obtaining bis conſent. The overture was 
made to him in the name of the French king, enforced by pro- 
per threatenings, in order to work upon his natural timidity, 
and ſweetened by every iſe that could reconcile him to a 

fal fo difagreeable. On the one hand, the confirmation 

of his French title, together with a conſiderable 5 the 
parliamentary acknowledgment of his right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown, and a public ratificatioa of his conduct during his 
, were offered him. On the other hand, the diſplea- 

ſure of the French king, the power and popularity of the queen 


dowager, 


— 444 n 328 
- * — — * 


met with a gracious reception in her court, and their Courts the 
ſpirit of diſaffection was nouriſhed by ſuch hopes and promiſes, ***"*"* 
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Boox II. dowager, the diſaffection of the nobles, with the danger of an 
w—— after-reckoning, were repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours. 


Dec. 1551. 


Ir was not poſſible to agree to a propoſal fo extraordinary and 
unexpected, without ſome previous ſtruggle; and had the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's been preſent to tortify the irreſolute and 
paſſive ſpirit of the regent, he would, in all probability, have 
rejected it with diſdain. Happily for the queen, the fagacity 
and ambition of that prelate could, at this time, be no cb- 
ſtruQtion to her views. He was lying at the point of death, 
and, in his abſence, the influence of the _ agents on 2 
flexible temper counterbalanced ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
fions in the human mind, and obtained his conſent to a voluntary 
furrender of the ſupreme power. g 

Ar rn gaining a point of ſuch difficulty, with ſo much 
eaſe, the queen returned into Scotland, in full tion of 
taking immediate poſſeſſion of her new dignity. But, by this 
time, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had recovered of that 
diſtemper, which the ignorance of the Scottiſh phyſicians had 
pronounced to be incurable. This he owed to the aſſiſtance of 
the famous Carden, one of thoſe uregular adventurers in phi- 
loſophy, of whom Italy produced fo many about this period. 
A bold genius led him to ſome uſeful diſcoveries, which merit 
the eſteem of a more diſcerning age ; a wild imagination en- 
gaged him in thoſe chimerial ſciences, which drew the admira- 
ton of his cotemporaries. As a to aſtrology and 
magic, he was revered and conſulted by all E ; as a pro- 
ficient in natural philoſophy, be was 2 he 
archbiſhop, it is probable, conũdered him as a powerful ma- 

ician, when he applied to him for relief; but it was his 

I as a philoſopher, which enabled him to cure his 
diſeaſe *. 

TocETHER with his health, the archbiſhop recovered 
the entire government of the regent, and quickly 
him to recall that diſhonourable promiſe, which he had been 
ſeduced by the artifices of the queen to grant. However great 
her furprize and indignation were, at this freſh inſtance of his 
inconſtancy, ſhe was obliged to diſſemble, that ſhe might 
have leiſure to renew her intrigues with all parties; with the 

teſtants, whom ſhe favoured and courted more than ever; 
with the nobles, to whom ſhe rendered herſelf a by 
various arts; and with the regent himſelf, in order to gain 
whom, ſhe employed every argument. But whatever impreſ- 
fions her emiſſaries might have made on the regent, it was no 


* Carden himſe i was move defirous of being confidered as an aftro- 
loger than 2 philoſopher; in bis book De Geniturit, we find a calculation 
o the arci.brhop's nativity, from which he pretends both to have pre- 
dicted his dileaſe, and to have effected his cure. He received, from the 


archbiſhop, à reward of 1800 crowns, A great ſum in that age. De 
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eaſy matter to over- reach or to intimidate the archbiſhop. Un- Boo IT. 
— 


der his management, the negotiations were ſpun out to a 
len re 
firmneſs, A ance 1 oat nt 
verſal deſection e nobility, the growing power of the 
er = the hs 
rated ſolicitations of the French king, and, above all, the 
interpoſition of the young queen, who was now entering the 
twelfth year of her age, and claimed a right of nominating - 

whom ſhe to be regent, obliged him, at laſt, to reſign Prevail: on 
that high office, which he had held many years. He obtained, the regent 
however, the ſame advantageous terms for himſelf, which had zu, oer. 
been formerly ſtipulated. 

Ir was in the parliament which met on the 10th of April, sue obtains 
1554, that the earl of Arran executed this extraordi re- the regen- 
fignation ; and at the fame time Mary of Guiſe was raiſed to ey 
that dignity, which had been fo long the object of her wiſhes. 
Thus, with their own approbation, a woman, and a ſtranger, 
was advanced to the ſupreme authority over a fierce and ls. 
lent people, who ſeldom ſubmitted, without reluctance, to 
the legal and ancient government of their native mon- 


Wir the queen dowager of Scotland contributed fo Reſorma- 
much towards the progreſs of the reformation, by the pro- tion conti- 
ꝛection which ſhe afforded it, from motives of ambition; the M02 i 
Engliſh queen, by her indiſcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with pegel 
perions active in promoting the ſame cauſe. Mary aſcended 
the throne of England, on the death of her brother Edward, July 6, 
and foon after married Philip II. of Spain. To the perſe- 1553- 
cuting ſpirit of the Romiſh ition, and the fierceneſs of 
of that age, ſhe added the private reſentment of her own, and 
of her mother's, ſufferings, with which ſhe loaded the re- 
formed religion ; and the peeviſhneſs and ſeverity of her natu- 
ral temper carried the acrimony of all theſe paſſions to the ut- 
moſt extreme. The cruelty of her perſecution equalled the 
deeds of thoſe tyrants, who have becn the greateſt reproach to 
human nature. The bigotry of her clergy could ſcarce keep 
pu with the impetuofity of her zcal. Even the unrelenting 

hilip was obliged, on ſome occaſions, to mitigate the rigour 
of her proceedings. Many among the moſt eminent reformers 

ſuffered for the 2 which they had taught; others fled 
from the ſtorm. To the greater part of theſe, Switzerland 
and Germany opened a ſecure aſylum; and not a few, out of 
choice or neceſſity, fled into Scotland. What they had ſcen 
and felt in England, did not abate the warmth and zcal of their 
indignation againſt popery. Their attacks were bolder and 
more ſucceſsful than ever; and their doctrines made a rapid 
progreſs among all ranks of men. 
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BOOK II. Furs, doctrines, calculated to rectify the opinions, and to 
—— reform the manners of mankind, had hitherto produced no 
other effects; but they ſoon began to operate with greater vio- 
lence, and proved the occaſion, not only of ſubverting the 
eſtablithed religion, but of ſhaking the throne, and endanger- 
A view of ing the kingdom. The cauſes which facilitated the intro- 
= — 4 duction of theſe new opinions into Scotland, and which diſ- 
which ſeminated them fo faſt through the nation, merit, on that ac- 
contribut- count, a particular, and careful inquiry. The reformation is 
ed toward: one of the greateſt cvents in the hiſtory of mankind, and in 
— whatever point of light we view it, is inſtructive and inter- 
eſting. 

Tur revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries 
rouzed the world from that lethargy, in which it had been 
ſunk for many ages. The human mind felt its own ſtrength, 
broke the fetters of authority by which it had been fo long re- 
ſtrained, and venturing to move in a larger ”m—_ puſhed its 
1 into every ſubject, with great boldneſs, and ſurpriſing 
ſucce 

No ſooner did mankind recover the capacity of exerciſing 
their reaſon, than religion was one of the fuſt objects which 
drew their attention. Lon before Luther publiſhed his famous 
theſes, which ſhook the papal throne, ſcience and philoſophy 
had laid open, to many of the Italians, the im and ab- 
ſurdity of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. That fubtle and refining 

ple, ſatisfied with enjoying thoſe diſcoveries in ſecret, were 
ittle diſpoſed to afſume the dangerous character of reformers, 
ard concluded the knowledge of truth to be the prerogative 
of the wiſe, while vulgar minds muſt be overawed and go- 
ver1ed by popular errors. But, animated with a more noble 
and diſintereſted zeal, the German theologian boldly erected the 
ſtandard of truth, and upheld it with an unconquerable m- 
trepidity, which mcrits the admiration and gratitude of all ſuc- 
cecding ages. 

Tut occaſion of Luther's being firſt diſguſted with the 
tenets of the Romiſh church, and | Hg from a ſmall rupture, 
the quarrel widened into an irreparable breach, is known to 
Every one who has been the leaſt converfant in hiſtory. From 

the heart of Germany, his opinions ſpread, with aſtoniſhing 
rapidity, all over Europe ; and wherever they came, endangered 
or overturned the ancient but ill founded fyſtem. The vigi- 
lance and addrefs of the court of Rome, and the power and 
higotry of the Auſtrian family, ſuppreſſed theſe notions on their 
firit appearance, in the ſouthern kingdoms of Europe. But 
cc ſpirit of the north, irritated by multiplied impoſitions, 
could neither be mollifiod by the ſame arts, nor ſubdued by the 
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by others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down the feeble op- 


poſition of an illiterate and unmoral clergy. 

Tu ſuperſtition of popery ſeems to have grown to the moſt 
extravagant height, in thoſe countries which are fituated to- 
wards the different extremities of Europe. The vigour of im- 
agination, and ſenſibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants 
of ſouthern climates, rendered them ſuſceptible of the deepeſt 
impreſſions of ſuperſtitious terror and credulity. I e and 
barbarity were no lefs favourable to the progreſs of the fame 
ſpirit, among the northern nations. 'They knew little, and 
were diſpoſed to believe every thing. The moſt glaring ab- 
ſurdities did not ſhock their groſs underſtandings, and the moſt 
improbable fictions were received with implicit aſſent and 
admiration. 

AccorDinGLyY, that form of popery, which prevailed 
in Scotland, was of the moſt bigoted and liberal kind. Thoſe 
doctrines which are moſt apt to thock the human underſtanding, 
and thoſe legends which tarthelt exceed belief. were propoſed 
to the people without any attempt to palliate or diſguiſe them; 
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nor did they ever call in queſtion the reaſonableneſs of the one, 


or the truth of the other. 

Tus power and wealth of the church kept pace with the 
progreſs of ſuperſtition ; for it is the nature of that ſpirit to 
obſerve no bounds in its reſpect and liberality towards thoſe, 
whoſe character it eſteems facred. The Scottiſh kings early 
demonſtrated how much they were under its influence, by their 
vaſt additions to the immunities and riches of the clergy. The 
profuſe piety of David I. who acquired on that account the 
name of Saint, transferred Almoſt the whole crown-lands, 
which were at that time of great extent, into the hands of 
ecclefiaſtics. The e of that virtuous prince was imi- 
tated by his ſucceſſors. The ſpirit 
men, who daily loaded the prigfthood with new pefſeſiions. 
The riches of the church all over Europe were exorbitant ; 
but Scotland was one of thoſe countries, wherein they had 
fartheſt exceeded the juſt proportion. The Scottiſh ciergy 
paid one half of every tax impoſed on land; and as there is no 
reaſon to think that, in that age, they would be loaded with 
any unequal ſhare of the burden, we may conclude, that, by 
the time of the reformation, little leſs than one half of the 

of the nation had fallen into the hands of a ſociety, 
which is always acquiring, and can never loſe. 

TH tz nature, too, of a conſiderable part of their property 
extended the influence of the clergy. Many eſtates, throughout 
the kingdom, were held of the church; church-lands, were let 
in leaſe at an eaſy rent, and were poſſeſſed by the younger ſons, 


among all orders of 


and deſcendants of the beſt families“. The connexion be- * Keith, 
tween ſuperior and vaſſal, between landlord n Not. 
pen- 
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Book II. dependencies, and gave riſe to an union of great advantage to 
—— the church ; and 24 ＋ of the ith ec- 
cleſiaſtics over the nation, , as well as the real amount of 
their revenues, muſt be attended to, and taken into the ac- 
count. 

Tr1s extraordinary ſhare in the national property was ac- 
companied with jonable weight in the fupreme council 
of the kingdom. At a time, when the number of temporal 
peers was extremely ſmall, and when the leſſer barons and re- 
preſentatives of burroughs ſeldom attended parliaments, the 
eceleſiaſtics formed a conſiderable body there. And it a 
from the ancient rolls of parliament, and from the manner of 
chooſing the lords of articles, that the proceedings of that 
high court muſt have been, in a great mea ſure, under their 

* Spotl. direction o. 

— 2 Tur reverence due to their ſacred character, which was 
Scot. 449. often carried incredibly far, contributed not a little towards 
the growth of their . The dignity, the titles, and 
precedence of the popith clergy are remarkable, both as cauſes 
and effects of that dominion, which they had acquired over the 
reſt of mankind. They were re by the credulous laiety 
as beings of a ſuperior ſpecies ; were neither ſubject to the 
ſame laws, nor tried by the fame judges. Every guard, that 
religion could ſupply, was placed around their power, their 
po , and their perſons ; and endeavours were uſed, not 

without ſucceſs, to repreſent them all as equally ſacred. 
Tux reputation for learning, which, however inconfiderable, 
; was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, added to the reverence 
which they derived from religiM. The principles of found 
| philoſophy, and of a juſt taſte, were altogether unknown; in 
| place of theſe, were ſubſtituted 2 and unin- 
| ſtructive ; but as the eccleſiaſtics alone were converſant in 
| them, this procured them eſteem ; and a very little knowledge 
drew the admiration of rude ages which knew nothing. War 
was the fole profeſſion of the nobles, and hunting their chief 
| amuſement ; they divided their time between theſe ; unac- 
| quainted with the arts, and unimproved by ſcience, they diſ- 
| dained any employment foreign from military affairs, or which 
| required rather penetration and addreſs, than bodily vigour. 
| Wherever the former were neceſſary, the clergy were entruſted ; 
| 
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6 
| 


becauſe they alone were properly qualified for tbe truſt. Almoſt 
| all the high offices in civil government devolved, on this account, 
| into their hands. The lord chancellor was the firſt ſubject in 
the kingdom, both in dignity and in power. From the eatlieſt 
| ages of the monarchy, to the death of cardinal Beatoun, fifty- 
| four perſons had held that high office ; and of theſe, = 
11 three had been eccleſiaſtics * The lords of ſeſſion were ſu- 
— preme judges in all matters of civil right; 2 
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conſtitution, the preſident and one half of the ſenators in this Book II. 
—ͤ —e 


court were churchmen. 

To all this we may add, that the c being ſeparated 
from the reſt of mankind by the law . XM. undiſ- 
tracted by thoſe cares, and unincumbered with thoſe burdens 
which occupy and oppreſs other men, the intereſt of their or- 
der became their only object, and they were at full leiſure to 

ue it. | 

Taz nature of their function gave them acceſs to all per- 
ſons, and at all ſeaſons. They could employ all the motives 
of fear and of hope, of terror and of conſolation, which ope- 
rate moſt powerfully on the human mind. They haunted the 
weak and the credulous ; they beſieged the beds of the fick 
and of the dying. They ſuffered few to go out of the world 
without leaving marks of their liberality to the church ; and 
taught them to compound with the Almighty for their fins, by 
beſtowing riches upon thoſe, who called themſelves his ſer- 
vants. ' 

Ware their own induſtry, or the ition of mankind 
failed of producing this effect, the ecclefiaftics had influence 
enough to call in the ald of law. Whoever died inteſate, was 

ſumed to have deſtined his moveables to pious uſes. 

he church took poſſeſſion of them. The children, the 
wife, the creditors of the perſons deceaſed were often 
excluded from any ſhare in what was eſteemed a facred 


rty T. As men are apt to truſt to the continuance of life f RG 
with fooliſh confidence, and childiihly ſhun every thing, that on Brit. 
forces them to think of their mortality, may die without ſet- Antiq. 
tling their affairs by will; and the bold uſurpation of the 74. 


clergy in this cafe, of which there are frequent veſtiges in our 
laws, though none in our hiſtorians, may be reckoned among 
the moſt plentiful ſources of the wealth of the church. 

Ar the fame time, no matrimonial or teſtamentary cauſe 
could be tried but in the ſpiritual courts, and by laws which the 
clergy themſelves had framed. The penalty, too, by which 
the deciſions of theſe courts were enforced, added to their au- 
thority. A ſentence of excommunication was no leſs formida- 
ble than a ſentence of outlawry. It was pronounced on many 
occaſions, and againſt various crimes : and beſides excludin 
thoſe, upon whom it fell, from Chriſtian privileges, it depriv 
them of all their rights as men, or as citizens ; and the aid of 
the ſecular power concurred with the ſuperſtition of mankind, 
in _— the thunders of the church no leſs deſtructive than 
terrible. | 

To theſe general cauſes may be attributed the immenſe 
growth both of the wealth, and power of the popiſh church ; 
and without entering into any more minute detail, this may 
ſerve to diſcover the foundations, on which a ſtructure fo ſtu- 
pendous was erected. 
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THER MISERY 
Bur though the laiety had contributed, by their own ſuper- 


- ftition and profuſeneſs, to raiſe the clergy from poverty and ob- 


ſcurity to riches and eminence, they began, by degrees, to feel 
and x4 murmur at their incroachments. No wonder baughty 


and martial barons ſhould view the power and poſſeſſions of 


the church with envy ; and regard the lazy and maQtive cha- 
racter of churchmen with the utmeſt contempt. While, at 
the fame time, the indecent and licentious lives of the clergy 

ve great ard juſt offence to the people, ard conſidera bly a- 

ted the veneration, which they were accuſtomed to vield to 
that order of men. | 

Iu uus wealth, extreme indolence,- groſs ignorance, 
and, above all, the ſevere injunction of celibacy, had concurred 
to introduce this corruption of morals among the clergy ; who, 
preſuming too much upon the ſubmiſſion of the people, were 
at no pains either to conceal, or to diſguiſe their own vices. 
According to the accounts of the reformers confirmed by ſeve- 
ral Popiſh writers, the moſt open and ſcandalous diſſolution of 
manners prevailed among the Scottiſh clergy . Cardinal Bea- 
toun, with the ſame public pomp, which is due to a legiti- 
mate child, celcbrated the marnage of his natural Caughter 
with the earl of Crawford's fon ; and, if we may believe 
Knox, he publickly continued to the end of his days a criminal 
correſpondence with her mother who was a woman of rank. 
The other prelates ſeem not to have been more regular and ex- 
emplary than their primate g. 

E N of fuch characters ought, in reaſon, to have been a- 
larmed at the firſt elamours raifed againft their own morals, and 
the doctrires of the church, by the Proteſtant preachers ; but 
the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, either out of pride or i e, ne- 
| a the proper methods for ſilencing them. ead of re- 

orming their lives, or diſguiſing their vices, they affected to 
deſpiſe the cenſures of the people. And while the reformers, 
by their mortifications and auſterity, endeavoured to reſemble 
the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity, the Popiſh clergy were 

com- 


* Winzet ap. Keith Append. 202, 20g. Leſl. de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 
2 2. 

, The marriage articles ſubſcribed with his own hand, in which he 
calls her my daughter, are ſtill extant. Keith, p. 42. 

TA remarkable proof of the diſſolute manners of the clergy is found 
in the public records. A greater number of letters of legitimetion was 
granted during the firſt — 1 aſter the reformation, than during the 
whole period, that has elapſed fince that time. Theſe were obtained by 
the ſons of the Popiſh clergy. The eccleſiaſtics, who were allowed to 
retain their benefice:, alienated them to their children; who, when they 
acquired wealth, were defirous that the ſtain of illegitimacy micht no 
longer remain upon their families, In Keith's Catalgre of the Serttifo 
Biſhops, we find ſeveral infiances of ſuch alienationt of chuich lands, by 
the popiſh incumbents, to their natural children, 

* 
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audiences, the popi 
liſtened to with 


or 
only device which they yed in order to recover 
ining reputation, or to the wavering faith of 
was _—_ t and unſucceſsful. As ma- 
ny doctrines of their church had derived their credit, at firſt, 
from the authority of falſe miracles, they now endeavoured to 


plicit faith, in times of darkneſs and of ignorance, met with a 
very different ion, . The vi- 
lance of the detected theſe im „and expo- 


not only them, but the cauſe, which needed the aid of 
ſuch artifices, to ridicule. 

As the Popiſh ecclefiaſtics became more and more the ob- 
jects of hatred and of contempt, the diſcourſes of the reform- 
ers were liſtened to as ſo many calls to liberty ; and beſides the 
pans „ which they excited againſt thoſe corrupt doc- 
trines, which had perverted the nature of true Chriſtianity ; 
beſides the zeal, which they inſpired for the knowledge of 
truth, and the purity of religion ; they gave riſe alſo amon 
the Scottiſh nobles, to other views and paſſions. They ho 
to ſhake off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical dominion, which they 
had long felt to be 22 and which they now diſcovered 
to be unchriſtian. They expected to recover poſſeſſion of the 
church revenues, which they were now taught to conſider as 
alienations made by their anceſtors, with a profuſion no leſs un- 
diſcerning than unbounded. They flattered themſelves, that a 
check would be given to the pride and luxury.of the clergy, 
who would be obliged, henceforward, to confine themſelves 
within the ſphere, peculiar to their ſacred character. An aver- 
hon for the eſtabliſhed church, which flowed from ſo many 
— which was raiſed by conſiderations of reli- 
Bob 1 RE policy, ſpread faſt * 
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The queen 
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Sins her ad- 
miniſtrazion 


with ſore 


a powerful neighbour, the Scots began to 


THE HISTORY 
Roo II. the nation, and excited a fpirit, that burſt out at laſt with ir 


reſiſtible violence. 

RrrtiGciovs conſiderations, alone, were ſufficient to have 
rouzed this ſpirit. The points in controverſy with the church 
of Rome were of ſo much unportance to the happineſs of 
mankind, and fo eſſential to Chriſtianity, that they merited all 
the zeal with which the reformers contended in order to eſta- 
bliſh them. But the reformation having been repreſented as 
the effect of ſome wild and — 2 in the human 
mind, this a t to account for the eagerneſs and zeal with 
which our anceſtors embraced and propagated the Proteſtant 
doctrines, by taking a view of the political motives, alone, 
which influenced them, and by ſhewing how naturally theſe 

them to act with ſo much ardor, will not, perhaps, be 
eſteemed an unneceſſary digreſſion. We now retutn to the 
courſe of the hiſtory. 

The queen's elevation to the office of regent ſeems to have 
tranſported her, at firſt, beyond the known prudence, and mo- 
deration of her character. She her adminiſtration, by 
conferring upon foreigners ſeveral of truſt and of digni- 
ty ; a ſtep, which both from the inability of ſtrangers to diſ- 
charge theſe offices with vigour, and from the envy which their 
preferment excites among the natives, is never attended with 
good conſequences. Vilmort was made comptroller, and en- 
truſted with the management of the public revenues ; Bonot 

vernor of Orkney ; and Rubay honoured with 
t ſeal, and the title of vice chancellor 
indignation, that the Scots beheld offi- 
grea eminence and authority, dealt.out among 
ſtrangers. By theſe tions they conceived the Queen to 
have offered an inſult both to their underſtandings, and to their 
courage ; to the former, by ſuppoſin them wall for thee fin 
tions, which their anceſtors had with ſo much dignity ; 
to the latter, by imagining they were tame enough not . com- 
plain of an affront, which, in no former age, would have been 
tolerated with impunity. 

WuiLe their minds were in this diſpoſition, an incident 
ha which inflamed their averſion from French councils to 


the higheſt degree. Ever ſince the famous conteſt between the 


bouſes of Valois and Plantagenet, the French had been accuſ- 
tomed to emberraſs the Engl 


ith, and to divide their ſtrength by 
the ſudden and formidable incurſions of their allies, the Scots. 
But as theſe inroads were ſeldom attended with any real advan- 
tage to Scotland, and expoſed it to the dangerous reſentment of 


than formerly, and ſcrupled ure mbi - 
, any er, to an a dious 
ally at the price of their on A.. ſecurity. The change, 


too, which was daily introducing into the 24 
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They received this fal with the utmoſt indignatiore. 

About 300 of the Annes 

= * ted 


n which is natural to 
in a martial age. Alarmed at a remonſtranee 
firm a tone, and ſupported by fuch formidable 
queen prudently abandoned a ſcheme, which ſhe 
— 2 2 As the queen herſelf was 
to underſtand the circumſtances and temper 
this meaſure was imputed wholly to the 
XK and the Scots were 
to to the moſt violent extremities againſt them. 


u French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added fuel to the 2tempts 


had now commenced hoſtilities againft Spain, (4 th 


T 
and Philip had prevailed on the queen of England, to remforce dora in 2 
his army with a conſiderable body of her troops. In order to wal with 


deprive him of this aid, Henry had recourſe, as he projected, 
to the Scots; and attempted to excite them to invade En- 
gand But, as Scotland had nothing to dread from a princeſs 
of Mary's character, who, far from any ambitious ſcheme of 
diſturbing her neighbours, was wholly occupied in endeavour- 
ing to reclaim heretical ſubjects; the nobles, who were 
bled by the n regent at Newbottle, liſtened to the 
ſolicitations of the French monarch with extreme coldnefs, and 


— — engaging the kingdom in an enterpriae ſo 
Sac. unneceffary. What ſhe _ by 
uaſion, the queen regent brought about by a ſtratagem 
ithſtanding the peace which ſubſiſted between the two 

G 2 kingdoms, 


But before their forces 
ignation had time to cool, 
m—_— no by to puſh the 


, cific ſyſtem, and 
nd altoge => They march- 


ECL — the incurſions 


iſco 


ſted in their inaQtivity, D Oyſel, 
the commander of the French troops, who poſſeſſed entirely 
the confidence of the queen regent, endeavoured, with her 
connivance, to engage the two nations in hoſtilities. Contrary 
to the orders of the Scottiſh general, he marched over the 
the Engliſh, The Scots, inf inveſted Werk, a garri of 
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be 


fly 
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her with great reſpect, and even admitted to no i — 


OF SCOTLAND 35 
ſhare of her favour and confidence. Kirkaldy of Grange, and Book II. 
the other ſurviving conſpirators againſt cardinal Beatoun, were, 
about this time, recalled by her from baniſhment ; and, through 
her connivance, the proteſtant preachers enjoyed an interval of 


tranquillity, which was of great advantage to their cauſe. 
— * inſtances of the queen's moderation and hu- 
manity, the proteſtants left to others the office of remonſtrat- 
DA te faction ſet them the firſt 
example of diſputing the will of the ſoverei 
— felt how limited and ious her au- Thequeen's 
ity was, while it depended on the poiſe of theſe con _ 
faQtions, ſhe endeavoured to eſtabliſh „ ng 
ſecure foundation, by haſtening the concluſion of her — 


, 8 
ally to France, 


Tux French king accordingly applied to the parliament of 
Scotland, which inted eight of its members + to repreſent ee 10 
the whole body of the nation, at the marriage of the queen. 1557. 
Among the perſons on whom the ic choice conferred this 
honourable character, were ſome of the moſt avowed and zea- 


y. At the ſame A 
to the articles of mar 

riage, a laudable concern for the dignity and intereſt of their 

ſovereign, they employed every precaution which prudence 


A, 
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inheritance 


Tuts grant, by which Mary beſtowed the inheritance of 
her kingdom upon ſtrangers, was concealed with the utmoſt 
care from her ſubjects. They ſeem, however, not to have 
been unacquainted with the intention of the French to over- 
turn the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in favour of the duke of 
Chatelherault. The zeal, with which the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's oppoſed all the meafures of the queen regent, evi- 
dently proceeded from the fears and ſuſpicions of that prudent 
prelate, on this head +. 

Tus marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp ; 
and the French, who had hitherto affected to draw a veil over 
their defigns upon Scotland, began now to unfold their intenti- 
ons without any diſguiſe. In the treaty of marriage, the de- 
E. had agreed that the dauphin ſhould aſſume the name of 

ing of Scotland. This they conſidered only as an honorary 


Þ About this time, the Preuch ſeem to have had ſorne deſign of reviv- 
ing the earl of Lenox's pretenſions to the ſuccefſion, in order to intimi- 


date and alarm the duke of Chatelherault. Haynes, 215, 219. Forbe: 
Collect. vol. i. 18g, 
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perpetrate 
no evidence to — that it was committed. But the 85 
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leges an 
be publickly ; 

conferred upon him ; and that all the rights pertaining to the 
huſband of a queen ſhould be veſted m his . By the 
laws of Scotland, a perſon who married an heireſs kept 
ſeſſion of her eſtate during her whole life, if he ha to 
furvive her and the children born of the marriage. This was * 
called the courteſy of Scotland. The French aimed at 
this rule, which takes place in private inheritances, to t 
ceſſion of the kingdom; and that ſeems to be implied in their 
demand of the Matrimonial, a peculiar to the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians, and which they have negleQted to explain. 
As the French had reafon to expect difficulties in carrying 
through this meaſure, they began by ſounding the deputies who 
were then at Paris. The Engliſh, in the marriage articles be- 
tween their queen and Philip of Spain, had ſet an example to 
the age, of that prudent jealouſy and relerve, with which 2 
foreigner ſhould be admitted fo near the throne. Full of the 
fame ideas, the Scottiſh deputies had, in their oath of allegi- 
ance to the dauphin, expreſſed themſelves with remarkable cau- 


tion . Their anſwer was in the fame fpirit, reſpectful, but. K Ah 
firm ; and diſcovered a fixed reſolution of conſent;ag to no- Append. 


thing, that tended to introduce any alteration in the order of 20. 
"Foon of oben happenin * 
ou of the deputies + ing to die they re- 

turned into Scotland? this accident = 1 univerſally how * to 
the effects of poiſon, which was ſed to have been given 
them by the emiſſaries of the houſe of Guiſe. The hiſtorians 
of all nations diſcover an amazing credulity with reſpect to 
ſtories of this kind, which are fo well calculated to pleaſe the 
malignity of ſome men, and to gratify the love of the marvel- 
lous which is natural to all, that, in every age, they have been 
ſwallowed without examination, and believed contrary to rea- 
fon. No wonder the Scots ſhould eafily give credit to a ſuſpi- 
cion, which received ſuch ftrong colours of probability, both 
from their own reſentment, and In 
the princes of Lorrain, fo little ſcrupulous about the juſtice 
the ends which they purſued, or of the means which they em- 
ped For the honour - of human nature, it muſt, however, 

obſerved, that as we can diſcover no motive, which could 
induce any man to ſuch a crime, fo there 


of that age, i by national animoſities and prej 
were incapable of examining the circumſtances 
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8 
ve juriſdiction, and publickly to enjoy the li of 
g thoſe opinions, and * that worſhi 22 
ſo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in truth, 
and to be acceptable to the Deity. This indulgence, to which 
the whole weight of prieſtly authority was oppoſed, there —_ 

y 


The a& of parliament is worded with the utmoſt care, with a view 
to guard againſt any breach of. the order of ſucceſſion. But the duke, 
not relying on this alone, entereca*a ſ:lemn proteſtation to ſecure his own 
right, Keith, 76. It is plain, that he ſuſpected the French of h:ving 
_ —_— = aſide his right of ſucceſſiun; and, indeed, A, they 
pad no defi at kind, the eagerneſs with which they urged their de» 
mand, was childiſh. | ; a 


chat, on the 15th of November, Mary of En finiſhed ſucceeds to 
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was entirely under the influence of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, and which, by its numbers and authority, uſually had 
as 


great weight in the houſe, ſo it 
could give, at that time, of little conſequence. 
Tur earl of Argyll, and James Stewart prior of St. An- 
drew's, one of the moſt powerful, and the other the moſt po- 
pular leader of the proteſtants, were appointed to carry the 
crown and other enſigns of royalty to the dauphin. But from 
this they were diverted by the part they were called to act, in 
a more intereſting ſcene, which now begins to open. 
BErore we turn towards this, it is neceſſary to obſerve, Elizabeth 


ber ſhort, and inglorious reign. Her ſiſter Elizabeth took poſ- 2,0 
ſeſſion of the throne — oppoſition; and the n 
religion was, once more, eſtabliſhed by law in England. The 
acceſſion of a queen, who, under very difficult circumſtances, 
had given ſtrong indications of thoſe eminent qualities, which, 
in the ſequel, rendered her reign fo illuſtrious, attracted the 


+ It appears from the rolls of this parliament, which Lefly calls a very 
fall one, that only ſeven biſhops and fixtern abbots were preſent. 
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Boox II. ber firſt emotions with the utmoſt concern, as they eafily fore- 

es that ſhe would not remain long an indifferent ſpectator of 
Gy py 

NDER many diſcouragements, and much oppreſſion, the 

reformation advanced towards a full eftabliſhment in Scotland. 


bad taken fuch ſtrong po 
„and moved and agitated it with fo 
„and regular demeanour of fo 
numerous a party y aſtoniſhing. From the death of Mr. 
Patrick Hamilton, the firſt who ſuffered in Scotland for the 
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+ Knox, 2 
Þuchanan, and prudence of which there are few examples in that age. 
Keith, 208. ſame time before the meeting of laſt parliament, the arch- 


he let looſe all the rage of 
ſentenced to the flames an aged prieſt, who had been convicted 
of embracing the proteftant opinions; and ſummoned ſeve- 
ral others, ſuſpected of the crime, to appear before 
a ſynod of the clergy, which was ſoon to convene at Edin- 
burgh. 
| Nose cents ae e henarel the Barns ea this 
unexpected and barbarous execution, but the zeal, with which 
they eſpouſed the defence of a cauſe, that now ſeemed devoted 
to deſtruction. They bad immediate recourſe to the queen re- 
gent ; 
* The murder of cardinal Beatoun was occaſioned by private revenge, 
and being contrived ard executed by fixteen perſogs only, cannot, with 
juſtice, be iraputed to the whole Proteſtant party, tag 
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egal the exorbitant and oppreſſive ju- 
riſdiction courts, which, by their arbitrary 
method of proceeding, founded in the canon law, were led to 


FG. = 6 


has, on ſome occaſions, offered to truth; but from any ſociety 
of men, no ſuch effort can be expected. The corruptions of 
2 ſociety, recommended by common utility, and juſtiied by 
univerſal practice, are viewed by its members, without ſhame 
or horror ; and reformation never proceeds from themſelves, but 
is — forced upon them by ſome foreign hand. Suitable to 
this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit, was the behaviour of the 
convocation in the preſent conjuncture. All the demands of 
the Proteſtants were rejected with contempt ; and the Popiſh 
clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent conceſſions, to 
ſooth and to reconcile ſuch a numerous body, aſſerted the doc- 
trines of their church, concerning ſome of the moſt excep- 
— articles, with an ill timed rigour, which gave new of- 
ence *, 

Du x1nNG the fitting of the convocation, the Proteſtants firſt 
began to ſuſpect ſome > in the regent's diſpoſition towards 
them. 'Though 7 with them for many years, by intereſt, 
and united, as they conceived, by the ſtrongeſt ties of affec- 
tion and of gratitude, ſhe diſcovered, on this occaſion, evident 
ſmptoms, not only of coldneſs, but of a growing diſguſt and 
averſion. In order to account for this, our hiſtorians do little 
more than produce the trite obſervations concerning the influence 
of proſperity to alter the character, and to corrupt the _ 


Keith, 91. 
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The queen, ſay they, having reached the utmoſt point to which 
her ambition aſpired, no longer preſerved her accuſtomed mo- 
deration, but, with an infolence uſual to the fortunate, looked 
down upon thoſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe had been enabled to 
rife ſo high. But it is neither in the depravity of the human 
heart, nor in the ingratitude of the queen's diſpoſition, that we 
muſt ſearch for the motives of her preſent conduct. Theſe 
were derived from another, and a more remote ſource, which, 
in order to clear the ſubſequent tranſactions, we ſhall endea- 
vour to open with ſome care. 

Tnz ambition of the princes of Lorrain had been no lefs 
fucceſsful than daring ; but all their ſchemes were diſtinguiſhed 
by being vaſt and un Though ſtrangers at the court 
of France, their eminent qualities had raifed them, in a ſhort 
time, to an height of power, ſuperior to that of all other ſub- 
jeRs, and had placed them on a level even with the princes of 
the blood themſelves. The church, the army, the revenue, 
were under their direction. Nothing but the royal dignity re- 
mained untainted, and they were elevated to a near alliance 
with it, by the marriage of the queen of Scots to the dauphin. 
In order to gratify their own vanity, and to render their niece 
more worthy the heir of France, they ſet on foot her claim to 
the -— qo which was founded on pretences not 
un k 

HE tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are 
known to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, 
or of his reſentment, that impatient and arbitrary monarch had 
divorced or beheaded four of the fix queens, whom he married. 
In order to gratify him, both his daughters had been declared 
illegitimate by act of parliament ; and yet, with that fantaſ- 
ric inconſiſtence which diſtinguiſhes his character, he, in his 
laſt will, whereby he was impowered to ſettle the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion, called both of them to the throne, upon the death of 
their brother Edward ; and at the fame time, paſſing by the 
poſterity of his eldeſt fiſter Margaret queen of Scotland, he ap- 
8 the line of ſucceſſion to continue in the deſcendents of 

is yaunger fiſter, the dutcheſs of Suffolk. 

| Ix conſequence of this deſtination, the valid ty whereof was 
admitted by the Engliſh, but never recognized by foreigners, 
Mary had reigned in England, without the leaſt complaint of 
neighbouring princes. But the fame cauſes, which facilitated 
her acceſſion to the throne, were obſtacles to the elevation of 
ber ſiſter Elizabeth, and rendered her poſſeſſion of it precarious 
and inſecure. Rome trembled for the catholic faith, under a 
Proteſtant queen of fuch eminent abilities. The fame ſuperſti- 
tous fears alarmed the court of Spain. And France beheld, 
with indignation, a throne, to which the queen of Scots could 


form ſo many pretenſions, occupied by a rival, whoſe a” 
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the opinion of all catholics, excluded her from any legal Boox II. 
ri 1250 Freren 7 he impotent hatred of the Roman — 
tft, or the flow councils of Philip II. would have — no 1359 
fudden or formidable effect. The ardent and impetuous amb - 

tion of the princes of Lorrain, who, at that time, governed the 

court of France, was more decifive, and more to be dreaded. Nn: Nag 
Inſtigated by them, Henry, ſoon after the death of Mary per- „ aſfume 
ſuaded his daughter-in-law and her huſvand to aſſume the title the title of 
of king and queen of England. They affected to publiſh this queen of 
to all — They uſed that ſtyle and appellation in public 

papers, ſome of which ſtill remain ®. The arms of England . det. 
were engraved on their coin and plate, and born by them on all Diplom. 
occaſions. No preparations, however, were made to ſupport gcot. No. 
this impolitic and premature claim. Elizabeth was already 68 & 164. 
ſeated on her throne ; ſhe poſſeſſed all the intrepidity of ſpirit, 

and all the arts of policy, which were neceſſary for any rap. 

that ſtation. England was growing into reputation for na 

power. The marine of France had been utterly n ; 

and Scotland remained the only avenue, by which t n 
tories of Elizabeth could be approached. It was on that fide, ,, 14 
therefore, that the princes of Lorrain determined to make their 

attack * ; and, by uſing the name and pretenſions of the Scot- * Forbes 
tiſh queen, they hoped to rouze the Engliſh catholics, formi- Collec i 
dable at that time by their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated *53» *77* 
to the utmoſt againſt Elizabeth, on account of the change 

which ſhe had made in the national religion 


Ir was vain to expect the aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh Proteſ- In order to 
tants to dethrone a queen, whom all Europe eſteemed the this, necef- 


guardian and defender of the reformed faith. To break the 9" .0 

power and reputation of that party in Scotland, became, for . 

this reaſon, a neceſſary ſtep towards the invaſion of England. ia Scotland. 

With this the princes of Lorrain reſolved to open their ſcheme. 

And as perſecution was the only method for ſuppreſſing reli- 

gious opinions, known in that age, or dictated by the deſpotic 

and 1 | wa of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, this, in its ut- 

moſt violence, they determined to employ. The earl of Argyll, 

the prior of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of party, redes i 

were marked out by them for immediate deſtruction + ; and f -L. 

they hoped, by 22 them, to intimidate their followers. 

Inſtructions for this purpoſe were ſent from France to the queen 

regent. That humane and fagacious princeſs condemned a 

meaſure, which was equally violent unpolitic. By long 

reſidence in Scotland, ſhe had become acquainted with the 

eager and impatient _— the nation ; ſhe well knew the 

power, the nuinber, arity of the proteſtant - leaders ; 

and had been a witneſs to the intrepid and unconquerable re- 

ſolution which religious fervour could inſpire. What then 

could be gained by rouzing this dangerous ſpirit, which, hither- 
| to 


, " 


hs 
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wer which the French poſſeſſed in the kingdom, and ici 
— of all their deſigns. Amidſt the Bock witch this mig 
occafion, far from hoping to exterminate the proteſtant doc 

trine, it would be well if the whole fabric of the eſtabli 
church were not ſhaken, and perhaps overturned from 
foundation. Theſe prudent remonſtrances made no impreſſi 
on her brothers, precipitant, but inflexible in all their reſolu- 
tions, they infited on the full and rigorous execution of their 
plan. Mary, paſſionately devoted to the intereſt of France, 
and ready, on all occaſions, to facrifice her own opinions to the 
| inclinations of her brothers, to execute their com- 
® Mel. 48. mands, with implicit ſubmiſſion ® ; and, contrary to her own 
Mem. « judgment, and to all the rules of found policy, the became the 
ap. Jebb. inſtrument of exciting civil commotions in Scotland, which 
vol. ii. 446. ended with the ruin of French power, and of the popiſh reli- 
gion in 1 agg? 5 * 
The re x o u the time of the queen's competition f regency 
akers her with the duke of Chatelheravit, the popith clegy, under the 
— — direction of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, had fet themſelves 
e Pre. in oppoſition to all her meafures. Her firſt ſtep towards the 
teſtarcs. Execution of her new ſcheme, was to regain their favour. 
Nor was this reconcilement a matter of difficulty. The popiſh 
ecclefiaſtics, ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the law of 
celibacy, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful invention of human po- 
licy ; and combined among themſelves in the cloſeſt and moſt 
facred union; have been accuſtomed, in every age, to ſacriſice 
all private and particular paſſions to the Cignity and intereſt of 
their order. Delighted on this occaſion, with the proſpect of 


triumphing over a faction, whoſe encroachments they had long 


dreaded, and animated with the hopes of re-eſtabliſhing their 
declining grandeur on a firmer baſis; they, at once, can- 
celled the memory of paſt injuries, and engaged to ſecond the 
queen in all her attempts to check the — of the reforma- 
tion. The queen, „ ſecure of their aßiſtance, openly ap- 
proved of the decrees of the convocation, by which the | a 
ciples of the reformers were condemned ; and at the 
time, ſhe iſſued a proclamation, enjoining all perſons to obſerve 
— eſtival of Eaſter, according to the Romiſh 
ri 
As it was no nn poſſible to miſtake the queen's intentions, 
the proteſtants, who faw the danger approach, in order to 
avert it, employed the earl of Glencairn, and fir Hugh Camp- 
bell of Loudon, to expoſtulate with ber, concerning this change, 
t towards 
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towards ſeverity, which their former ſervices had fo little Boox II. 


merited, and which her reiterated promiſes gave them no re 


ſon to expect. She, without diſguiſe or a , avowed to 
them her reſolution of — the a religion out 
of the kingdom. And, upon their urging her former en 

ments, with an uncourtly, but honeſt bokineſs, the fo far for- 
got her uſual moderation, as to utter a ſentiment, which, how- 
ever apt thoſe of royal condition may be to entertain it, 

dence ſhould teach them to conceal as much as poſitble. 
The promiſes of princes, ſays ſhe, ought not to be too care- 
remembred, nor the performance of them enacted, unleſs 


it ſuits their own con 


Tux indignation, which betrayed the queen into this raſh Sammons 


was animated, upon hearing that the public exerciſe of the re- 


expreſſion, was nothing in compariſon of that, with which ſhe — 


to 


formed religion had been introduced into the town of Perth. before her. 


At once, ſhe threw off the maſk, and commanded all the pro- 
teſtant preachers in the kingdom to be fummoned to a court of 
juſtice, which was to be held at Stirling on the tenth of May. 
The proteſtants, who, from their union, began about this time, 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the con re, 
were alarmed, but not intimidated by this danger ; and inftant- 
ly reſolved not to abandon the men, to whom they were in- 
debted for the moſt valuable of all bleſſings, the knowledge of 
truth. At that time, there prevailed in Scotland, with reſpect 
to criminal trials, a cuſtom, introduced, at firſt, by the inſtitu- 
tions of vaſſalage and clanſhip, and tolerated, afterwards, 
under a feeble government ; any perſon accuſed of a crime was 
— * — to — 2 of trial, by a retinue of his friends 
and ts, aſſembled for that purpoſe, from every corner 
of the kingdom. Authoriſed by this ancient practice, the re- 
formed convened, in great numbers, to attend their paſtors to 
Stirling. The queen dreaded their approach with a train ſo nu- 
merous, though unarmed, and in order to prevent them from 
advancing, ſhe empowered John Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of 
eminent authority with the party, to promiſe, in her name, 
that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended trial, on condition, 
the preachers and their retinue advanced no nearer to Stirling. 
Erſkine, being convinced himſelf of the queen's fincerity, ferv- 
ed her with the utmoſt zeal. And the Proteſtants, averſe from 
proceeding to any act of violence, liſtened with pleaſure to fo 
pacific a propoſition. The preachers, with a few leaders of 
the party, remained at Perth ; the multitude, which had ga- 
thered from different parts of the kingdom, diſperſed, and re- 
tired to their own habitations. 

Bor, notwithſtanding this folemn 
the tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the perſons who 


promiſe, the queen, on Breaks a 
Y . promiſe on 
which they 


had been ſunuuoned, and upon their non- appearance, the ri- hd telied 


gour 
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which the queen's — their own danger occa- 
— he mounted the pulpit, and by a — 
idolatry, inflamed ho multitude with the utmoſt ra 
the indiſcretion of a prieſt, who, immediately after Knox's 
mon, was preparing to celebrate maſs, and 'began to decorate 
the altar for that purpoſe, precipitated them into immediate ac- 
tion. With tumultuary, but rnreiſtible violence, they fell up- 
on the churches in that city, overturned the altars, defaced 
heal ures, broke in pieces the images ; and proceeding next 
to t 288 eee — 
fabrics almoſt level with the ground. This riotous inſurrection 
was not the effect of any concert, or us deliberation ; 
cenſured by the reformed preachers, blickly condemned 
by the perſons of moſt power and credit with the „it 
muſt be regarded merely as an accidental eruption of popular 


"Yo 
UT to the queen herſelf, theſe proceedings appeared in a 
very 2 light. Beſides their manifeſt contempt for her 


authority, the proteſtants had violated every thing in religion, 
which e eſteemed venerable or holy; and, on both theſe . 
counts, ſhe determined to inflict the ſevereſt — 

whole party. She had already drawn the troops in Frenc IT 


* Knox, Hiſt. 127, 126. 
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"who advanced with an army 7000 ſtrong. 


„ gladly, have ſoothed the queen, 


to the of 
her i „they, with 
took meaſures for their own defence. Their 


mated with zeal for religion, and eager to expoſe 

ſo good a cauſe, flocked in ſuch numbers, to Perth, that they 
not only ſecured the town from danger, but, within a few days, 
were in a condition to take the held, and to face the queen, 


NzriTHER 1 vas impatient to engage. The 
queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, whom the fer- 
vour of religion raiſed above the ſenſe of fear, | 


to the queen; and deſtitute of 
and council, declined hazarding an action, the ill 
which might have proved the ruin of their cauſe. The pro- 

ac- 


ſpe of an accommodation was for theſe reaſons highly 
to both ſides: Argyll and Prior, who were the queen's 


it was concluded, 
the gates of Perth ſet © ny 
ſhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and to 
others concerned in the late inſurrection; that no French gar- 
riſon ſhould be left in Perth, and no French ſoldiers ſhould ap- 
proach within three miles of that place ; and that a parliament 
ſhould immediately be held, in order to compoſe whatever diffe- | 
rences might ſtill remain *. * Keith 89s 
Tur leaders of the congregation, diſtruſtful of the queen's 
fincerity, and ſenſible that conceſſions, flowing not from incli- 
nation, but extorted by the neceſſity of her affairs, could not 
long remain in force, entered into a new aſſociation, by which May 29. 
they nah — , cage * 
treaty, or on the leaſt appearance of danger to their religion, 
to reaſſemble their followers, and to 2 in defence of 
what they eſteemed the cauſe of God, and of their coun- | 
8 | Knox, 
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neſs for peace. A treaty was acc: which A er 
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Tur queen, by her conduct, demonſtrated, theſe precau- 
t of no groundleſs or unneceſſary fear. No 


= ſooner were the proteſtant forces diſmiſſed, than the broke every 
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article in the treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, 
fined ſome of the inhabitants, baniſhed others, removed the 
magiſtrates out of office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, ſhe 
left behind her a garriſon of 600 men, with orders to allow the 
exerciſe of no other religion than the Roman Catholic. The 
ſituation of Perth, a place at that time of ſome ftrength, and 
a town the moſt of any in the kingdom for the ſtation of 
a garriſon, ſeems to have allured the queen to this unjuſtifiable, 
and ill judged breach of your faith ; which ſhe endeavoured 
oem, by alledging that the body of men left at Perth was 
entirely compoſed of native Scots, thongh kept in pay by the 
wy - _— ſcheme began II fold 

HE s gradually to unfold ; it was now 
apparent, that not only the religion, but the liberties of the 
kingdom were threatened ; and that the French troops were to 
be employed as inſtruments for ſubduing the Scots, and wreath- 
ing the yoke about their necks. Martial as the genius of the 
Scots then was, the poverty of their country made it impoſ- 
ſible to keep their armies long aſſembled ; and even a very ſmall 
body of regular troops might have proved formidable to the na- 
tion, tho” confiſting wholly of foldiers. But, what number of 
French forces were then in Scotland, at what times, and under 
what pretext they returned, after having left the kingdom in 
1550, we cannot, with any certainty, determine. Cotem 
rary hiſtorians often ſelect, with little judgment, the circum- 
ſtances which they tranſmit to poſterity ; and, with reſpect to 
matters of the greateſt curioſity and importance, leave ſucceed- 
ing ages altogether in the dark. We may conjeQture however, 
from paſſages in Buchanan, that the French and Scots in 
French pay, amounted at leaſt to men, under the command 
of ment BOL, « comme ef houſe of Guiſe ; and they 
were ſoon augmented to a much more formidable number. 

Tu queen, encouraged by having fo conſiderable a body of 
well diſciplined troops at her command, ard inſtigated by the 
violent counſels of D'Oyſel, had ventured, as we Fad obſerved, 
to violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that raſh action, once 
more threw the nation into the moſt dangerous convul- 
fions. The earl of and prior of St. Andrew's inſtantly 
deſerted a court, where faith and honour ſeemed to them to be 
no longer —_— 2 — — g coun- 
ties ired to t he preachers to arms, 
— — came, the ſame violent — 2 which 
accident had occaſioned at Perth, were now encouraged out 
of policy. The enraged multitude was let looſe, and ch 
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and monaſteries, the monuments of eccleſiaſtical pride and Boox II. 

luxury, were facrificed to their zeal. — 
In order to check their career, the queen, without loſing a 339. 

moment, put her troops in motion ; but the zeal of the con- 

gregation got the ſtart, once more, of her vigilance and acti- 

vity. In that warlike age, when all men were accuſtomed to 

arms, and on the leaſt proſpect of danger were ready to run to 

them, the leaders of the proteſtants found no difficulty to raiſe 

an army. Though they ſet out from St. Andrew's with a ſlen- 

der train of an hundred horſe, crowds flocked to their ſtandards 

from every corner of the country through which they marched, 

and before they reached Falkland, a village -only ten miles 

diſtant, they were able to meet the queen with ſuperior forces. Knox, 
THE queen, fſurprized at the approach of fo formidable a we 

body, which was drawn up by its leaders in ſuch a manner, as 

—_— to its numbers, had again recourſe 

to negotiation. She found however, that the preſervation of 

the proteſtant religion, their zeal for which had at firſt rouzed 

the leaders of the congregation to take arms, was not the only 

object they had now in view. They were animated with the 

warmeſt love of civil liberty, which they conceived to be in g 

imminent danger, from the attempts of the French forces 1 

and theſe two paſſions mingling, added reciprocally to eac 


f h civil as well 
other's ſtrength. Together with more enlarged notions in re- as religious 


ligion, the reformation filed the human mind with more liberal grievances. 
and generous ſentiments concerning civil government. The 
genius of is extremely favourable to the power of 
princes. The implicit ſubmiſſion to all her decrees, which is 
exacted by the Romiſh church, prepares and breaks the mind 
for political ſervitude ; and the doctrines of the reſormers, by 
overturning the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, weekencd the 
C firmeſt foundations of civil tyranny. That bold ſPirit of en- 
* quiry, which led men to reject theological errors, accompanied 

them in other ſciences, and diſcovered every where the ſame 
* manly zeal for truth. A new ſtudy introduced at the fame 
of time, added greater force to the ſpirit of liberty. Men be- 
the 
ed, 


TT YT RT ore. 


4 


came acquainted with the Greek and Roman authors, who de- . 
ſcribed exquifite models of free government, far ſuperior to 


2 the inaccurate and oppreſſive ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the feu- 
ul- dal law ; 22 ſuch illuſtrious examples of public 
it] virtue, as ully ſuited both the circumſtances, and 
5 ſpirit of that age. Many, among the moſt eminent reform- 
un- ers, were themſelves conſiderable maſters in aucient learn- 
ms 9881 and all of them eagerly adopted the maxims and ſpirit 
ich the ancients, with regard - government . The moſt = 
2 


The exceſſive admiratiog of ancient policy was the occaſion of Knox's 
s book concerning the Government of Women, wherein, conform=- 
able to the maxim of the ancient legiſlators, which modern — 


Jane 13. with unequal ſtren 


A ſecond 


— 
ing the queen regent, who had enjoined them to lay down their 
arms, they demanded not only the redreſs bf their religious grie- 
vances, but, as a prelimi toward ſettling the nation, and ſe- 
ing its liberties, required the immediate expulſion of the 
French troops out of Scotland. It was not in the queen's 
power to make ſo im a conceſſion, without the concur- 
rence of the French monarch; and as ſome time was requiſite 
in order to obtain that, ſhe during this interval, to re- 
ceive ſuch reinforcements from France, as would inſure the ac- 
compliſhment of that deſign, which ſhe had twice attempted 
while ſhe agreed to a ceſſation 


of arms for ei ys, and before the expiration of theſe, en- 
= the French troops to the ſouth fide of the 
orth ; and to fend commiſſioners to St. Andrew's, who ſhould 


labour to bring all differences to accommodation. As ſhe hop- 
ed, by means of the French troops, to over-awe the proteſ- 
tants in the ſouthern counties, the former article in the treaty 
was punctually executed; the latter having been inſerted mere- 
ly to amuſe the congregation, was no longer remembered. 

By theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of perfidy, the 


led. queen loſt all credit with her adverſaries ; and no ſafety appear- 


to 


bas proved to be ill- founded, he 


ther courſe, they again took arms with more in- 


Se 


they 
it in form. The queen oyed the earl of - 
and lord Erſkine to divert them — enterprine. But her 


the ſupreme authority, to be utterly deſtructive of good 

His principles, authorities, and examples were all drawn from ancient 
writers, The ſame obſervation may be made with regard to Buchanan's 
dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotes, It is founded not on the maxims 


of feudal, but of ancient goverument. 
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capitulate. 
Ar rt R the loſs of Perth, the queen 
Stirling, a place of ſome ſtrength, and, 
the only bridge over the Forth, of great importance. But 


leaders of the congregation, having intelligence of her defign, the Pro- 
prevented the execution of it, by an haſty march thither, with teſtants. 


part of their forces. The inhabitants, heartily attached to the 
cauſe, ſet open to them the gates of their town. 2 
advanced, with the ſame rapidity, towards Edinburgh, whic 
the queen on their approach abandoned with precipitation, and 
22 

Tur ant , Wherever it came, kindled, or ſpread 
„„ 
were committed upon churches and monaſteries, the former 
were ſpoiled of every decoration, which was then eſteemed ſa- 
cred ; the latter were laid in ruins. We are apt, at this diſ- 
tance of time, to condemn the furious zeal of the reformers, 
and to regret the overthrow of ſo many ſtately fabrics, the mo- 
numents of our anceſtors magnificence, and among the nobleſt 
ornaments of the ki But, amidſt the violence of a 
reformation, carried on in oppoſition to legal authority, ſome 
irregularities were unavoidable ; and perhaps no one could have 
been itted more proper to allure and intereſt the multitude, 
or more fatal to the of the eſtabliſhed church. 


ip of that church, lay more open to 
ation, and by ſtriking the ſenſes, excited more univerſal 
diſguſt. Under the long reign of heatheniſm, ſuperſtition 
ſeems to — its _ 1 17 t when 
a ſuperſtitious ſpirit ſeized Chriſtians, were obliged to 
imitate the heathens in the pomp and magnificence of their 
ceremonies, and to borrow from them the ornaments and deco- 
rations of their temples. To the pure and fimple worſhip of 
the primitive Chriſtians, they ſucceeded a ſpecies of ſplendid 


* nearly reſembling thoſe pagan originals whence it had 
h 


The contrariety of ſervances, to the 
rit of Chriſtianity, was almoſt the firſt thing, in the Romiſh 
em, which awakened the indignation of the reformers, who 
applying to theſe, the denunciations in the old teſtament 
againſt idolatry, „ that they could not endeavour at 
ſuppreſſing them, with too much zeal. No taſk could be more 
acceptable to the multitude, than to overturn thoſe ſeats of 
ſuperſtition ; they ran with emulation to perform it, and ha 
was the man whoſe hand was moſt adventurous and — 
in executing a work eſteemed ſo pious. Nor did their leaders 


_ met * — 2 


Boos II. labour to reftrain this i 


THREE WIST OR Y 
ſpirit of reformation. 


2 ke and violent as its fallies were, they tended directly to that 


1559- 


„ Lefly. 


231. 


t Keith,g4, and prior of St. Andrews t; with this inconſiderable force 


June, 2g. 


end which they had in view ; for by demoliſhing the monaſte- 
ries throughout the kingdom, and ſetting at liberty their 
wretched inhabitants, hoped to render it impoſſible ever to 
rebuild the one or to re- aſſemble the other. | 

Bo r amidſt theſe irregular proceedings, a circumſtance, 
which does honour to the conduct and humanity of the leaders 
of the congregation, deſerves notice. They fo far reſtrained 
the rage of their followers, and were able fo to temper their 
heat and zeal, that few of the Roman catholics were e 
to any perſonal infult, and not a ſingle man ſuffered death “. 

Ar the fame time, we diſcover, by the facility with which 
theſe great revolutions were effected, how violently the current 
of national favour ran towards the reformation. No more 
than 300 men marched out of Perth under the earl of Il 
t 
advanced. But wherever came, the d them 
in a body, their army was Kon leſs SC I 9 
men ; the gates of town were thrown open to receive 
them; and, without ſtriking a ſingle blow, they took poſſeſſion 
of the capital of the kingdom. 

Tuis rapid and aftoniſhing ſucceſs ſeems to have encou- 
raged the to extend their views, and to riſe in their 
—_— 1 firſt claim of — 

ir religion, now, ly, aimed at eſtabliſhing 
proteſtant doctrine on the Ts of popery. For this reaſon, 
they determined to fix their reſidence at Edinburgh; and, by 
their appointment, Knox and ſome other preachers taking po 
ſeſſion of the pulpits, which had been abandoned by the af- 
frighted clergy, declaimed againſt the errors of popery, with 
ſuch fervent zeal, as could not fail of gaining many proſe- 


es. 

In the mean time, the queen, who had prudently given 
way to a torrent which ſhe could not reſiſt, obſerved with 
pleaſure, that it now began to ſubſide. The leaders of the 
congregation had been above two months in arms, and by the 
expences of a campaign, protracted ſo long beyond the uſual 
time of ſervice in that age, had exhauſied all the money, 
which a country, where rickes did not abound, had been able 
to fupply: The multitude, dazzled with their ſucceſs, and 
concluding the work to be already done, retired to their own 
habitations. A few, only, of the more zealous or wealthy 
barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. As intel- 
ligence is 1 in civil wars with little difficulty, whatever 
was tranſacted at Edinburgh, was ſoon known at Dunbar 
And the , regulating her own conduct by the ſituation of 
her adverſaries, artfully amuſed them with the proſpect of an 

immediate 
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immediate accommodation; while, at the fame time, ſhe, by Boox II. 
ſtudied delays, ſpun out the negotiations for that purpoſe, to 
ſuch a length, that, in the end, the party dwindled to an in- 359 
conſiderable number, and, as if peace had been already re- 
eſtabliſhed, became careleſs of military diſcipline. The queen, 
who watched for ſuch an opportunity, advanced unexpectedly, 
by a ſudden march in the night, with all her forces, and ap- 
pearing before Edinburgh, filled that city with the utmoſt con- 
tternation. The Proteſtants, weakened by the imprudent diſ- 
of their followers, durſt not encounter the French 

troops in the open field ; and were even unable to defend an ill 
ſortifed town, againſt their aſfaults. Unwilling, however, to 
abandon the citizens to the queen's mercy, they endeavoured, 
by facing the enemies army, to gain time for collecting their 
own affociates. But the , In ſpite of all their ce. 
would nr if the ſeaſon- 
able concluſion of a truce had not procured her admiſſion, 
without the effuſion of blood. 

Ta 1 & dangerous ſituation eaſily induced the congregation A third 
to liſten to any overtures of peace; and as the queen was . 
looking daily for the arrival of a ſtrong reinforcement from 
France, and expected great advantages from a ceſſation of 
arms, the alſo agreed to it no unequal conditions. To- 
gether with a of hoſtilities, from the 24th of July 
to the 10th of January, it was ſtipulated in this treaty, that, 
on the one hand, the proteſtants ſhould open the gates f 
Edinburgh next morning to the queen regent ; remain in duti- 
ful ſubjection to her government; abſtain from all future vios 
lation of religious houſes ; and give no in on to the 
eſtabliſhed clergy, either in the diſc 


terruption 
charge of their functions, 
or in the the enjoyment of benefices. On the other hand, 
the queen agreed to give no moleſtation to the preachers or 
profeſſors of the pro t religion ; to allow no other form of 
worſhip in Edinburgh but the reformed ; and to permit the free 
1 of it all over the kin The k 
by theſe liberal conceſſions in behalf of their religion, hoped 
to ſooth the proteſtants, and expected, from indulging t 
favourite paſſion, to render them more compliant with reſpect 
to other articles, particularly the expulſion of the French 
out of Scotland. The anxiety which the queen ex- 
preſſed for retaining this body of men, rendered them, more 
and more, the objects of national jealouſy and averſion. The 
immediate expulſion of them was therefore demanded a-new, 
and with greater warmth ; but the queen, taking advantage 
of the diſtreſs of the adverſe party, eluded the requeſt, and 
would conſent to nothing more, than that a French garriſon 
ſhould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 1 
HE 
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Boox H. Tu deſperate ſtate of their affairs, impoſed on the con- 


A gregation the neceſſity of a 


greeing to this article, which, how. 
giving them ſatisſaction. Whatever 


— 
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tion. Theſe two noblemen, the moſt potent, at 
in Scotland, were the leaders of the party which ad- 
the eſtabliſhed church. T had followed the 


during the late commotions, and having acceſs to ob- 
— the 8 of her councils, 


their abhorrence of the yoke which was 23 4 
country, furmounted all other conſiderations, and 
them rather to endanger the religion which they profeſſed, than 
to give their aid towards the execution of her pernicious defigns. 
They proceeded farther, and promiſed to 
2 ted to meet 
infincerity, vio- 


treaty of truce, or refuſe to gratify the 
nation, by diſmiſſing her French troops, 
would, then, initantly join with their countrymen, in 
ing her to a meaſure, which the public ſaſety, and the 
ion of their liberties, rendered neceſſary *. 
AzovurT this time, died Henry II of France; juſt when 
a ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of Scotland, 
which „ in all probability, have reſtored union and tran- 
> wy has that kingdom 7. Towards the cloſe of his reign, 
princes of Lorrain began viſibly to decline in favour, and 
the conſtable Montmorency, by the aſſiſtance of the dutcheſs 
of Valentinois, recovered that aſcendant over the ſpirit of his 
maſter, which his great tence, and his faithful, though 
often unfortunate 1 juſtly to merit. That pru- 
dent miniſter iinputed the mfurreQtions in Scotland wholly to 
the duke of Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrzin, whoſe violence and 


pitate councils could not fail of tranſporting, beyond a. 


: 


unds of moderation, men, whoſe minds were poſſeſſed with 
that jealouſy, which is inſeparable from the love of * li- 
; erty, 
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ardour which ies reli- Boox II- 
convince Henry, that he did not 

accuſation, he prevailed to , 1559- 
gentleman of his retinue, diſpatched ,, | & he 
th inſtructions to obſerve the motions ,emoirs. 
of ; , 


Di o hi indulge herſelf in theſe ſpeculations, it would 
be amuſing to enquire what a different direction might ha ve 
been given by this reſolution, to the national ſpirit; and to 
what a different iſſue, Melvil's report, which would have ſet 
the conduct of the malecontents in the moſt favourable light, 
might have conducted the public diſorders. Perhaps, by gain- 
ing poſſeſſion of this avenue, the French might have their 
way into England, and, under colour of fu ing Mary's 
title to the crown, they might have re-eſtabli the Roman 
catholic religion, and deſtroyed the liberties of that kingdom. 
But, into this boundleſs field of fancy and conjecture, the hiſt 
ran muſt make no excurſions ; to relate real occurrences, 
to explain their real cauſes and effects, is his peculiar and e FE 
ince A” 


"Tus tragical and untimely death of the French monarch Accefion 
put an end to all moderate and pacific meaſures, with regard of Francis 
10 Scotland. The duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal his bro- 1. © bf 
ther, upon the acceſſion of Francis II. a prince void of genius, p,,nce. 
and without experience, aſſumed the chief direction of French 

affairs. Allied fo nearly to the throne, by the marriage of 

their niece the queen of Scots with the young king, they now 

wanted but little of regal dignity, and nothing of regal power. 

This power did not long remain inactive in their hands. The | 
fame vaſt ſchemes of ambition, which they had planned out | 
under the former reign, were again refumed ; and they were | 
enabled, by poſſeſſing fuch aup's authority, to purſue them 1 
with more vigour, and greater probability of ſucceſs. They 

beheld, with infinite regret, the progreſs of the proteſtant re- 

ligion in Scotland; and ſenſible what an infurmount: ble obſta- 

cle it would prove to their deſi as, they bent all their ſtrength 

to check its growth, before it roſe to any greater height. For 

this purpoſe, they carried on their preparations with all poſſihie 

expedition, and encouraged the queen their filter, to expect. in 

a ſhort time, the arrival of an army, fo powerſul, as the zeal 

of - 1 adverſaries, however deſperate, would not venture to 

* | 

Non were the lords of the congregation either ignorant of 

thoſe violent counſels, which prevailed in the court of France, 

ſince the death of Henry, or careleſs of providing againſt the 

danger, which threatened them from that quarter. The ſuc 


cc * 
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Book II. ceſs of their cauſe, as well as their ſafety, dependin 

—— entirely on the unanimity and vigour of their own — — 
1559. they endeavoured to guard againſt diviſion, and to cement to- 
gether more cloſely, by entering into a ſtricter bond of confe- 

deracy and mutual defence. Two perſons concurred in this 

new aſſociation, who brought a great acceſſion both of repu- 

tation and of power to the party. Theſe were the duke of 
Chatelherault, and his eldeſt fon the earl of Arran. This 

young nobleman, having reſided ſome years in France, where 

he commanded the Scottiſh guards, had imbibed the proteſtant 

opinions concerning religion. Hurried along by the heat of 

youth, and the zeal of a proſelyte, he had uttered ſentiments, 

with reſpeCt to the points in controverſy, which did not fuit the 

temper of a _ court, intent, at that juncture, on the 
extinction of teſtant religion; in order to ac ih 

which, the greateſt exceſſes of violence were committed. The 

church was ſuffered to wreak its utmoſt fury upon all who were 
ſuſpected of hereſy. Courts were erected in different parts of 

France, to take cognizance of this crime, and by their ſen- 
— ion were condemned to the 


Bu r, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, the princes of 
Lorrain reſolved to ſelect, for a facrifice, ſome perſon, whoſe 
fall might convince all ranks of men, that neither ſplendor of 
birth, nor eminence in ſtation, couid 2 from puniſhment, 
thoſe who ſhould be guilty of this unpardonable tranſgreſſion. 
The earl of Arran was- the perſon deſtined to be the unhappy 
* Thean. victim. As he was allied to one throne, and the preſumptive 
=4 oj heir to another; as he poſſeſſed the firſt rank in his own coun- 
dit. Pran- try, and enjoyed an honourable ſtation in France; his condem- 
cot. nation could not fail of making the defired impreſſion on the 
whole kingdom. But the cardinal of Lorrain having let fall 
ſome expreſſions, which raiſed Arran's ſuſpicions of the deſign, 
he eſcaped the intended blow by a timely flight. Indignation, 
zeal, reſentment, all prompted him to ſeek —_— theſe 
perſecutors of himſelf and of the religion which he profeſſed ; 
and as he paſſed through England, on his return to his native 
country, Elizabeth, by hopes and promiſes, inflamed thoſe 
pallions, and ſent him back into Scotland, animated with the 
fame implacable averſion to France, which poſſeſſed a great 
Exri of Ar- part of his countrymen. He quickly communicated theſe fen- 
fe n, timents to his father the duke of Chatelherault, who was al- 
wihans, ready extreamly diſguſted with the meaſures carrying on in 
Scotland; and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be go- 
verned, in every inſtance, by thoſe about him, he now ſuffered 
himſelf to be drawn from the queen regent ; and havi & Joined 
the congregation, was conſidered, from that time, as the head 

of the party. * 


Bor 
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nal. James Stewart, prior of St. Andrew's, was the perſonn 
who moved and aQtuated the whole of the ants, 955% 
among whom, he poſſeſſed that confidence, which 

his ſtrenuous adherence to their intereſt, and his t abilities, 


ſo juftly merited. He was the natural fon of James V. by a 
daughter of lord Erſkine; and as that amorous monarch, had 
left ſeveral others a burden upon the crown, they were all de- 


ſtined for the church, where they could be placed in ſtations 
of dignity and affluence. In con of this refolution, 
the pnory of St. Andrew's had been conferred upon James : 
but, during ſo buſy a period, he ſoon became diſguſted with 
the indolence and retirement of a monaſtic life ; and his en- 


terpriſin genius called him forth, to act a principal on 2 
— cad — then The ſcene, in which he 

required talents of different kinds: military virtue, 
and political diſcernment, were equally neceſſary in order to 
render him illuſtrious. Theſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
gree. To the moſt unqueſtionable perſonal bravery, he added 
great kill in the art of war, and in every enterprize his arms 
were crowned with ſucceſs. His fagacity and penetration in 
civil affairs enabled him, amidſt the reeling and turbulence of 
faftions, to hold a proſperous courſe. While his boldneſs in 
defence of the reformation, with the decency, and 
even ſeverity of his manners, ſecured him the reputation of 


bein erely attached to religion, without which it was im- 
poſſible, in that age, to gain an aſcendant over mankind. 
IT was not wi reaſon, that the queen dreaded the en- 


mity of a man, ſo capable to obſtruct her deſigns. And as 
ſhe could not, with all her addreſs, make the leaſt im on 
on his fidelity to his affociates, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen his 
influence, and to ſcatter among them the ſeeds of jealouſy and 
diſtruſt, by inſinuating that the ambition of the prior, aſpired 
beyond the condition of a ſubject. and aimed at nothing leſs 
than the crown itſelf. 
An accufation ſo improbable gained but little credit. 
Whatever thoughts of this kind, the preſumption of unex- 
ed ſucceſs, and his elevation to the higheſt dignity in the 
ingdom, may be alleged to have inſpired, at any ſubſequent 
= it is certain that, at this juncture, he could form no 
ch vaſt defign. To dethrone a queen, who was lineal heir 
to an ancient race of monarchs ; who had been guilty of no 
action, by which ſhe could forfeit the eſtecm and affection of 
her ſubjects; who could employ, in defence of her rights, the 
forces of a kingdom, much more powerful than her own ; and 
to ſubſtitute, in her place, a perſon, whom the illegitimacy of 
his birth, by the practice of all civilized nations, rendered inca- 
pable of any inheritance, either public or private ; was a 4 
Jeet, 
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B r with reſpect to him, this diſtinction was merely nomi- Book II. 
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Book II. jeR, fo chimerical, as the moſt extravagant ambition would 

LA ſcarce entertain, and could never conceive to be praQticable. 

1559- The promiſe, too, which the prior made to Melvil, of reſid- 

ing conſtantly in France, on condition the Ic grievances 

© Melvil. were redreſſed * ; the confidence repoſed in him by the duke of 

$4 Chatelherault and his fon, the pre ive heirs to the crown; 

and the concurrence of almoſt the whole Scottiſh nobles, in 

— Hagan mgm by which he gave offence to the 

rench court, go far towards his vindication from thoſe illegal 

and criminal with the imputation of which, the queen 
endeavoured, at that tune, to load him. 

Dao. Tur arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers compenſated, in 

— ” , ſome „ for the loſs which the queen ſuſtained by the 

— deſection of the duke of Chatelherault. Theſe were, imme 

Leih. diately, commanded to fortify Leith, in which place, on ac- 

; count of its commodious , and its fituation in the 

neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in a ful country, the 

queen reſolved to fix the head quarters of her foreign forces. 

'This unpopular meaſure, by the manner of executing it, was 

rendered ſtill more unpopular. In order to bring the town en- 

tirely under their command, the French turned out a great part 

of the ancient inhabitants, and taking poſſeſſion of the houſes, 

which they had obliged them to 43 preſented, to the 

view of the Scots, two objects equally irritating and offenſive ; 

on the one hand, a number of their countrymen expelled their 

habitations by violence, and wandering without any certain 

abode ; on the other, a colony of foreigners, ſettling, with 

their wives r 2 heart of Scotland, growing in- 

to ſtrength ily reinforcements, and openly preparing 2 

yoke, to which, without ſome timely exertion of national Toi 

rit, the whole kingdom muſt, of neceſſity, ſubmit. 

The Pro- IT was with deep concern that the lords of the congrega- 

re:tants re- tion beheld this bold and decifive ſtep, taken by the queen re- 

— * gent: nor did they heſitate a moment, whether they ſhould 

* employ their whole —_ in one generous effort, to reſcue 

their religion and liberty from impending deſtruction. But, in 

order to juſtify their own conduct, — to throw the blame 

entirely on their adverſaries, they reſolved to preſerve the ap- 

pearances of decency and reſpect towards their ſuperiors, and 

to have no recourſe to arms, without the moſt urgent and ap- 

Sept. 2g. Parent neceſſity. They joined, with this view, in an addreis 

to the regent, enting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, their diſſa- 

tisfaction with the meaſures ſhe was purſuing, and beſeeching 

ker to quiet the fears and jealouſies of the nation, by deſiſting 

from fortifying Leith. The queen, conſcious of her preſent 

advantageous ſituation, and elated with the hopes of freſh 

ſuccours, was in no diſpoſition for liſtening to demands, utterly 

meon- 
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inconſiſtent with her views, and urged with that bold importu- Book II. I 
nity, which is fo little acceptable to princes. — | 

Tus ions of her French counſellors contributed. 159. 1 
without , to alienate her till farther from any ſcheme of — ie. 
accommodation. As the queen was ready, on all occaſions, 0 Fards theis 
diſcover an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her remoa- 
countrymen, her brothers, who knew her ſecret diſapprobation ſtrances. 
of the r _ on, took care to 

near perſons, as yed her, their inſinua- 

— into many actions, which — by Ty judgment 
would have highly condemned. And as their ſucceſs in the 
preſent juncture, when all things were haſtening towards a 
criſis, entirely on the queen's firmneſs, the princes of 
Lorrain did not truſt wholly to the influence of their ordinary 
agents ; but, in order to add the greater weight to their coun- 
cils, they called in aid the miniſters of religion; and, by the 
authority of their ſacred character, they hoped effectually to | 
recommend to their ſiſter, that ſyſtem of ſeverity which they | 
*. With this view, but under pretence of con- Lefty, 
proteſtants by the {kill of ſuch able maſters in 2'5- C. 
controverſy, they appointed ſeveral French divines to reſide in jy, vol. 

otland. At the head of theſe, and with the character of jj. 46, 
legate from the pope, was Pelleve biſhop of Amiens, and af- 473. 
terwards archbiſhop and cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot, +  Pavila, 
ſervilely devoted to the houſe of Guiſe, and à proper in- atome. 
ſtrument for recommending or executing the moſt outrageous 

AM1DST the noiſe and danger of civil arms, theſe doctors 
had little opportunity to diſplay their addreſs in the uſe of their 

ical weapons. But they gave no ſmall offence to the 

nation by one of their actions. They perſuaded the queen to 1h 
ſeize the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which had remained | 
ever ſince the late truce, in the hands of the proteſtants ; and 
— * and folemn conſecration, purified the fabric 
from the pollution, with which they ſuppoſed the profane mini- 
{trations of the proteſtants to have defiled it, they, in direct 
contradiction to one article in the late treaty, re-eſtabliſhed 


ſpirit of the nation, as well as They take 
this — them * their * 
ep It was a ſmall defence. 
French auxiliaries which had as yet arrived. The Hriications m_— 
of Leith, though advancing faſt, were ftill far from being 
compleat. 
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Oc. 6. 


But with- 
out ſucceſs. 


THE HISTORY 

Under theſe circumſtances of diſad vantage, 

conceived it poſſible to ſurprize the queen's party, _ 
prevent all future bloodſhed and 


ſudden and deciſive blow, to 
contention. Full of theſe expectations, they advanced rapid 
towards Edinburgh with a numerous army. But it was no eaſy 
matter to deceive an adverſary, fo vigilant and attentive as the 

regent. With her uſual fagacity, ſhe both forefaw the 
ons, —_— — only proper courſe 1 
of keepin againſt enemies, ſuperior in number, and 
formicheble on = da of battle, by the ardour of their courage, 
ſhe retired into Leith, and determined patiently to wait the 
arrival of new reinforcements. Slight and unfiniſhed as the 
fortifications of that town then were, ſhe did not dread the 
efforts of an army, provided neither with heavy cannon, nor 
with military ſtores, and utterly ignorant of the method of 
attacking any place fortified with more art than thoſe ancient 
towers, erefted all over the kingdom, in defence of private 
y againg the incurſions of banditti. 

Nox did the queen, mean while, negle& to have recourſe 
to thoſe arts, which ſhe had often employed, to weaken or 
divide her adverfaries. By private folicitations and promiſes, 
ſhe ſhook the fidelity, or abated the ardor of ſome. By 
ch and accuſation, ſhe blaſted the reputation, ard 


— f 
diminiſhed the authority of others Her emiſſaries were every 


liberty, which then animated the nation, they ſeem to have 
laboured not without ſucceſs. We find Knox, about this pe- 
riod, abounding in complaints of the lukewarm and languid 


a 
it, which had begun to ſpread among his party a. But if 
ir zeal flackened a little, and ſuffered a momen inter- 
to 2 


ke in a firmer tone, avowed more than ever, 
eir reſolution of proceeding to the u extremities, in 


neſs, the queen replied in terms no lefs vigorous and ex- 

plicit. She pretended that ſhe was not accountable to the 

confederate lords for any part of her conduct; and upon no 

6 
8 w 


where at work, and, notwithſtanding the zeal for religion and 
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of advantage. At the fame time, the required them, on 
of treaſon, to diſband the forces which they had aſſembied. 

Tuis baughty and imperious ſtile founded harſhly to Scot- 
tiſh nobles, impatient from their national character, of the 
ſlighteſt appearance of injury; accuſtomed, even from their 
own monarchs, to the moſt re ſpectſul treatment; and poſſeſſing, 
under an ariſtocratical form of government, ſuch a ſhare of 
power as equalled, at all times, and often controlled that 
of the ſovereign. They were ſenſible, at once, of the 
indignity offered to themſelves, and alarmed with this plain 
declaration of the queen's intentions ; and as there now re- 
mained but one ſtep to take, they wanted neither public ſpirit 
nor reſolution to take it. 

Bur, that they might not ſeem to 


ence, they aſſembled the whole peers, barons, and ſenta- ought to 
tives of burroughs who adhered to their party. T formed take 


a convention, which excecded in number, and equalled in 
dignity, the uſual meetings of parliament. The leaders of the 
congregation laid before them the declaration which the queen 
had given in anſwer to their remonſtrance; repreſented the una- 
voidable ruin, which the meaſures, ſhe therein avowed and juſti- 
fed, would bring upon the kingdom; and requiring their direction 
with regard to the obedience due to an adminiſtration ſo unjuſt 
and oppreſſive, they ſubmitted to their deciſion, a queftion, one 
of the moſt delicate and intereſting that can poſſibly fall under 
the conſideraiion of ſubjects. 

THr15 aſſembly proceeded to decide, with no lefs difpatch, 
than unanunity. Strangers to thoſe forms, which protract 
buſineſs ; unacquainted with the arts, which make a figure in 
debate; ard much more fitted for action, than diſcourſe ; war- 
like people always haſten to a concluſion, and bring their de- 
liberations to the ſhorteſt iſſue. It was the work but of one 
day, to examine and to reſolve this nice problem, concerning 
the bebaviour of ſubjects towards a ruler who abuſes his power. 
But, however abrupt their proceedings may appear, they were 
not deſtitute of ſolemnity. As the determination of the point 
in doubt, was conceived to be no leſs the office of divines, than 
of laymen, the former were called to aſſiſt with their opinion. 
Knox and Willox appeared for the whole order, and pronounced, 
without hefitation, both from the precepts and examples in 
ſcripture, that it was lawful for ſubjects not only to reſiſt tyran- 
nical princes, but to deprive them of that authority, which, 
in their hands, becomes an inſtrument for deſtroying thoſe, 


whom the Almighty ordained them to protect. The deciſion 


of 


which ſhe deemed neceffary ; or difiniſs forces, which ſhe Boox I. 
found uſeful ; or demoliſh a fortification, which might prove — 
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from the efta- Deſiberate 
bliſhed forms of the conſtitution, for which, even amidſt their ncctntaß 


the courſe 


moſt violent operations, men always retain the greateſt rever- ich they 


OR. 21, 


——— —— 
— 9 | 


office of 
regent. 


184. 


* Knox, the detriment of the kin 


which the malecontents often 
repexted, was not altogether deſtitute 


"kl > AS for deprivi 
of the office of regent, wane ths had exerciſed 


The rights 1 —— leſs to the love 
oi their 
conduct, 


of liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the act of deprivation, 
religious grievances are ſlightly mentioned; and the rous 
ack ts of the queen upon the civil conſtitution are 
produced by the lords of the congregation, in order to prove 
their conduct to have been not only juſt, but neceſſary. The 
introducing foreign troops into a kingdom, at peace with all 
the world ; e 


Gn _y he det ſtrangers to offices of great power 
—4 the the current coin ; the — 
2 = laws ; g of new and burdenſome taxes ; 


and the attemptin 1 ue the kingdom, and to oppreſs its 
liberties, by a od ted acts of violence, are enumerated 
at great length, and ed in the ſtrongeſt light. On all 
accounts, the congregation maintained that the nobles, as 
counſellors by birth-right to their monarchs, and the 
and defenders of the conſtitution, had a right to interpoſe; 
and therefore, by virtue of this ri night, in the name of the king 
and queen, and with many expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion 
towards them, they deprived the queen regent of her office, 
and ordained, that, for the future, no obedience ſhould be 
given to her commands f. 
VroLENnT as this action may appear, there wanted not 
iples in the conſtitution, nor precedents in the hiſtory of 
— to juſtify and to authorize it. Under the ariſtocratical 
form of government eſtabliſhed among the Scots, the power of 
the Sovereign was extremely limited. The more conſiderable 
nobles were themſelves petty princes, 7 


Tu ſtandards of money in Scotland was continually A ing. _ 
the 16th of James V. A. D. 1529, ® pound weight of gold, when coined, 
produced 108 |. of current money. But under the queen regent's admi- 
niſtration, A. D. 1666, 4 pound weight of gold, although the quantity 
of alloy was conſiderably encreaſed, produced 144]. current money. In 
1529, a pound weight of fiver, when coined, produced gl. 28.; but in 
1556, it produced 131. current money. Ruddim, Przfat. ad Ander. 
Diplomat. Scotz p. Go, $1, from which it appears, that — 


+ M. Caſtlenau, after condemning the dangerous councils of the princes 
of Lorrain with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges, with 
his uſusl candour, that the Scots declared war againſt the queen regent, 
rather from a defire of vindicating their civil liberties, than any mo- 
tive of religion, Mem. 446. 
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ditions, almoſt independent of the crown, and followed by Boox II. 
numerous vaſſals who, in every conteft, eſpouſed 2238 
quarrel, in oppoſition to the king. Hence the many inſtances 339 
of the impotence of authority, which are to be found in 
the Scottiſh hiſtoty. every age, the nobles hot only claim- 
ed, but exerciſed the right of A king. — 
field in of 
encroach- 


4 


of their privileges, and eager to take t 

them, every error in adminiſtration was obſerved, ev 
ment upon the rights of the ariſtocracy, excited indignation, 
and no prince ever ventured to — the boundaries, which 
the law ribed to prerogative, without meeting reſiſtance, 
which ſh or overturned his throne. Encouraged by the 
on of the conſtitution, and countenanced by the example of 


: their anceſtors, the lords of the congregation thought it in- 
| cumbent on them, at this juncture, to inquire into the mal- 
f adminiſtration of the queen regent, and to preſerve their coun- 
r try from being enſlaved or conquered, by depriving her of the 
g power to execute ſuch a pernicious ſcheme #. 
ts * The act of deprivation, and a letter from the lords of the 
4 tion to the queen regent, are ſtill extant, Knox, 184, They diſcover not 
" only, that maſculine and undaunted ſpirit, natural to men capable of fo 
bold a reſolution; but are remarkable for a precifion, and vigour of ex- 
as preſſion, which we are ſurprized to meet with in an age ſo unpoliſhed. 
ns The ſame obſervation may be made with reſpect to the other public pa- 
PT pers of that period. The ignorance or bad taſte of an age may render the 
compoſitions of authors by profeſſion obſcure, or affected, or abſurd ; but 
58 the language of buſineſs in nearly the ſame at all times; and where- ever 
on men think clearly, and are thoroughly intereſted, they expreſs themſelves 
| v-ith perſpicuity and fer ce. 
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HE lords of the tion ſoon found, that their 
zeal had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was 
their utmoſt ability to accompliſh. The French gar- 
grequio — und ſe 1 13 Sud 
. , to depart out e kingdom ; nor were 
vet. they ſufficiently {kilful in the art of war to reduce the place by 
force, or poſſeſſed of the artillery or magazines, requiſite for 

and their followers, though of undaunted cou- 
cuſtomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, 
to the fatigues of a long campaign, and ſoon be- 
impatient of the ſevere and conſtant duty which a ſiege 
requires. The queen's emiſſaries, who found it eaſy to mingle 
their countrymen, were at the utmoſt pains to heighten 
their diſguſt, which diſcovered itſelf at firſt in murmurs and 
complaints, but on occaſion of the want of money for paying 
the army, —— mutiny. The moſt eminent lea- 


W pro ey could denve 
their only reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. Some of their more 
ſagacious leaders, having foreſeen that the party might probably 
be involved in great difficulties, had endeavoured to ſecure 2 
reſource in any ſuch exigency, by 6— © Ws 99 
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with the court of England . Elizabeth, aware of Boor III. 
dangerous deſigns which the _ « —— "7 formed PO” 
inſt her crown, was e w much importance , 155% 
Rt would be, not oniy . the of the French in — 4 
Scotland; but to extend her own in e in that kingdom + ; 3. append. L 
and perceiving how effectually the preſent inſurrections would 278. Keith, 
contribute to retard or defeat the ſchemes formed againſt Eng- 
land, the liſtened with pleaſure to theſe applications of the 2 
malecontents, and gave them private aſſurances of powerful Append. 
ſupport to their cauſe. Randolph f, an agent extremely proper No. I. 
for conducting any dark intrigue, was diſpatched into Scotland, 1 Keith, 
and reſiding ſecretly among E of the congregation, ob. Append. 
ſerved and quickened their motions. Money feemed to be the 4 
only thing they wanted at that time: and it was owing to a 
ſeaſonable remittance from England 9, that the Scottiſh nobles ) Kor, | 
had been enabled to take the field, and to advance towards *1+ ons | 
Leith. But as Elizabeth was diſtruſtful of the Scots, and 44. | 
ſtudious to preſerve appearances with France, her ſubſidies were 
beſtowed at firſt with extreme frugality. The ſubſiſtance of an 
army, and the expences of a fiege, ſoon exhauſted this penu- 
rious ſupply, to which the lords of the congregation could make 
ition from their own funds; and the ruin and dif- 

perſion of the party muſt have inſtantly followed. 

In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormiſton was ſent, She ſends 
with the utmoſt expedition, to the governors of the town nt Cn 
caſtle of Berwick. As Berwick was, at that time, the town money, 
of greateſt importance on the Scottiſh frontier, fir Ralph Sadler 
and fir James Crofts, perſons of conſiderable figure, were em- 

N to A there, and were * with a diſ- 
cretionary power ing the Scottiſh malecontents, ac- 
cording to the N affairs. From them Cockburn 
received 4000 crowns, but little to the advantage of his party. 
The earl of Bothwell, by the queen's inſtigation, lay in wait which is 
for him on his return, diſperſed his followers, wounded him and intercepted, 
carried off the money. 

Tuis unexpected diſappointment proved fatal to the party. 

In meer deſpair, ſome of the more zealous attempted to aſſault 
Leith, but the French beat them back with ditgrace, ſeized 
their cannon, and purſuing them - to the gates of k Edinburgh, 
were on the point of entering along with them. Ail the ter- 
ror and confufion, which the proſpect of pillage or maſſacre 
can excite in a place taken by ſtorm, filled the city on this oc- 
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ve caſion. The inhabitants fled from the enemy by the oppoſite 
ore gate; the forces of the congregation were irreſolute and diſ- 
bly — * z and the 's partizans in the town openly :-folted 
e 2 both. At laft, a few of the nobles ventured to face tu 
or- who, after piundering ſome houſes in the ſuburbs, ed 
rel- I 2 with 


- , oe lor er —_ 


1559- AsEtconD ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days after, 
was no leſs unfortunate. The French ſent out a detachment 
to intercept a convoy of proviſions which was deſigned for 
Edinburgh. The lords of the congregation, having intelli- 
gence of this, marched in all haſte with a conſiderable body of 
their troops, and falling upon the enemy between Reſtalrig and 
Leith, with more gallantry than good conduct, were almoſt 
ſurrounded by a ſecond party of French, who advanced in order 
to their own men. In this ſituation a retreat was the 
only thing which could have ſaved the Scots; but a retreat 
over marſhy ground, and in the face of an enemy ſuperior in 
They retire number, could not long be conducted with order. A ſmall body 
from Leith of the enemy hung upon their rear, horſe and foot fell into the 
in confuſion. utmoſt con , and it was entirely owing to the caution of 
the French, that any of the caped being cut in pieces. 
On this ſecond blow, the and bs of he cnn - 
tion funk altogether. They did not think themſelves ſecure, 
even within the walls of Edinburgh, but inſtantly determined 
to retire to ſome place at a ter diſtance from the enemy. 
In vain did the prior of St. s and a few others oppoſe 
this cowardly and i inious flight. The dread of the pre- 
ſent danger prevailed over both the ſenſe of honour, and zeal 
Nov. 6. for the cauſe. At midnight, they ſet out from Edinburgh, in 
1 without halting till they arrived at 
Nu. this laſt inſurrection, the great body of the Scot- 
tiſh nobility joined the congregation. The lords Seton and 
Borthwick were the only ns of rank who took arms for the 
® Keith, „and aſſiſted her in defending Leith“. Bothwell openl 
Append. 31. favoured her cauſe, but reſided at his own houſe. The carl of 
Huntly, conformable to the crafty policy which diſtinguiſhes 
his charaQter, amuſed the leaders of the con ion, whom 
he had engaged to aſſiſt, with many fair promiſes, but never 
+ Keith, joined them with a ſingle man T. The earl of Morton, a mem- 
r of the congregation, fluctuated in a ſtate of irreſolution, 
1 and did not act heartily for the common cauſe. Lord Erſkine, 
govemor of Edinburgh caſtle, though a proteſtant, maintain- 
ed a neutrality, which he eſteemed becoming the dignity of his 
office ; and having been entruſted by parliament with the com- 
mand of the pri o__ fortreſs in the kingdom, he reſolved 

that neither faQtion uld get it into their hands. 
Maidland A re w days before the retreat of the congregation, the 
revolts Queen ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the defection of her princi- 
from the pal ſecretary, William Maitland of Lethington. His zeal for 
queen the reformed religion, together with his werm remonſtrances 
dowager. againſt the violent meaſures which the queen was carrying on, 


expoſed 
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expoſed him ſo much to her reſentment, and to that of her Boox III. 
French counſellors, that he, ſuſpecting his life to be in danger, 


withdrew ſecretly from Leith, and to the lords of the 


congregation® ; and they, with open arms, received a convert, “ Knox, 
whole abilities added both ſtrength and reputation to their cauſe. '9*+ 


Maitland had early applied to public eſs admirable natural 
talents, improved by an acquaintance with the liberal arts; 
and, at a time of life, when his countrymen of the fame 
quality were following the pleaſures of the chaſe, or ſerving as 
adventurers in the armies of France, he was admitted into all 
the ſecrets of the cabinet, and put a level with perſons of 
the moſt confummate experience in the management of affairs. 
He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit, which 
delights in purſuing bold deſigns, and was no leſs maſter of that 
political art and dexteriy which is neceſſary for carrying them 
on with ſucceſs. But theſe qualities were deeply tinctured with 
the neighbouring vices. His addreſs ſometimes de ted 
into cunning ; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs of ſubtlety 
and refinement ; his inyention, over-fertile, ſuggeſted to him, 
on ſome occaſions, chimerical ſyſtems of policy, little ſuitable 
to the genius of the age ; and his enterpriſing ſpirit engaged 
him in projects vaſt and ſplendid, but beyond his utmoſt power 
to execute. All the cotemporary writers, to whatever Eon 
they belong, mention him with an admiration, which nothing 
could have excited but the greateſt ſupenority of penetration 
and abilities. 

Tas precipitate retreat of the congregation increaſed, to 
ſuch a degree, the terror and confuſion which had ſeized them 
at Edinburgh, that before they reached Stirling, their army 
dwindled to an inconſiderable number. The fpirit of Knox, 
however, ſtill remained undaunted and erect, and having 
mounted the pulpit, he addreſſed to his deſponding hearers, an 
exhortation which wonderfully animated and revived them. 


The heads of this diſcourſe are inſerted in his hiſtory v, and af- * Knox, 
ford a ſtriking example of the boldneſs and freedom of reproof *93- 


aſſumed by the firſt reformers, as well as a ſpecimen of his own 
ſkill in chooſing the topics moſt fitted to influence and rouze his 
audience. 


A MEETING of the leaders being called, to confider what The lord: 
courſe they ſhould hold, now that their own reſources were all o bie can 


exhauſted, and their deſtruction appeared to be unavoidable 


land, and refolved to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth to- 
wards finiſhing an enterprize, in which they had fo fatally 
experienced their own weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their ad- 
verfaries. Maitland, as the moſt able negotiator of the party, 
was employed in this embaſſy. In his abſence, and during the 
inactive ſeaſon of the year, it was agreed to diſmiſs — 


g 5 » apply again 
without foreign aid; they turned their eyes once more to Eng- toElizabeth. 


St. Andrew's, with part of the Au retired into Fife. 
The duke of Chatelherault, with the reft, fixed his reſidence at 
Hamilton. There was little need of Maitland's addreſs or 
eloquence to induce Elizabeth to take his country under her 
protection. She obſerved the prevalence of the French counſels, 
of theirarms in Scotland, with great concern ; 
e well 1 the 8 tendency of their 
in that kin come to a 
i 1 ob ſhe herſelf wou would act, if their 
w ſtill more formidable. 
ve the queen and her privy council a full and 
any t matter which might come be- 
e. ve been the practice of Elizabeth's 
. memorials, in which they clearly ſtated the 
point under deliberation, laid down the of the con- 
duct, which they held to be moſt reaſonable, and propoſed a 
into execution. Two papers of 
illiam Cecil with his own hand, ſtill 
; titled. A ſhort diſcuſſion of the weighty 
283. Keith, «© matter of Scotland,” and do honour to the induſtry and pe- 
Appead. 24- tration of that great miniſter. The motives, which deter- 
— to eſpouſe ſo warmly the defence of the con- 
ſented with perſpicuity and force ; ard the 
g the — to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
york t accuracy and diſcernment. 
a ble to the laws both 
1 iety hath a right to de- 
fend itſelf, not only from t dangers, but . ſuch as 
may probably enſue ; to which, he adds, that nature and rea · 
ſon teach every prince to defend himſelf by the ſame means, 
which his adverſaries employ to diſtreſs him. Upon theſe 
grounds, he eſtabliſhes the right of England to interpoſe in the 
affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the conqueſt of that kin 
dom, at which the French openly aimed. The French, 2 
obſerves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of England 
Hoſtilities had ſubſiſted between the two nations for many 
centuries. No treaty of peace, into which they entered, had 
ne been 72 * — good effect was therefore to 
expected from the e lately agreed upon, which being 
extorted by preſent 4 would lde 2 obſerved, 
and broken on the flighteft pretences. In a very ſhort time. 
France would recover its former opulence ; ard though no 
drained of men and money by a tedious and unſucceſsful war, 
it would quickly be in a condition for acting, and the reſtlets 
and martial genius of the pecple would render action neceſſary. 
The princes of Lorrain, who, at that time, had the entire di- 
rection 
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retion of French affairs, were animated with the moſt virulent Boo 
hatred againſt the Engliſh nation. They openly called in que 
the 


tion the legitimacy of the queen's birth, and by 

title and pretenſions of their niece the queen of 

ſtudied to deprive Elizabeth of her crown. With this view, 
they had laboured to exclude the Engliſh from the treaty of 
Chateau en Cambreſis, and endeavoured to conclude a te 


ce with Spain. They had II. to permit 
queen of 


is daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and arms of 
England; and even ſince the concluſion of the peace, had 
ſolicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring 1 Labs 
birth to be illegitimate. And though the wiſdom and modera- 
tion of the ble Montmorency, 
their career, yet 


ambition, armed with ſovereign power. Scotland is the quarter, 
whence they can attack England with moſt advantage. A 

on the borders of that country expoſes France to no 
but one unſucceſsful action there may hazard the crown 
overturn the government of England. In political 
is childiſh to wait till the deſigns of an enemy 


1 : 


execution. The Scottiſh nobles, after their utmoſt efforts, 
have been obliged to quit the field ; and far from expelling 
the in their liberties, behold French power 
daily increaſing, and muſt at laſt ceaſe ggli 


2 
£5 


En 
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2 the abandoning of whom to the mercy of the French, 
5 will open a way for her enemies into the heart of her 
own kingdom, and e it to the calamities of war, and the 


danger of conqueſt. Nothing therefore remained but to meet 
the enemy while yet at a diſtance from England, and by ſup- 
porting the congregation with a powerful army, to render Scot- 
land the theatre of the war, to cruſh the deſigns of the princes 
of Lorrain in their infancy, and, by ſuch an early and un- 
expected effort, to expel the French out of Britain, before their 
wer had time to take root, and grow up to any formidable 

ight. But as the matter was of as much importance, as any 
which could fall under the conſideration of an Engliſh mon- 
arch, wiſdom and mature counſel were neceſſary in the firſt 
place, and afterwards vigour and expedition in conduct; the dan- 
ger was urgent, and, by loſing a ſingle moment, might become 
unavoidable®. 


120 


Book III. 


THEE HWEIGT O0RY 
Tust arguments produced their full effect upon Elizabeth, 


bo was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pretender to 


1559. 


* Knox, 
202. 


her crown, and no leſs anxious to preſerve the tranquillity and 
happineſs of her fubjefts. From theſe motives ſhe had acted, 
in granting the congregation an early ſupply of money ; and 
from the principles ſhe determined, in their exigency, to 
afford them more effectual aid. One of Maitland's attendants 
was inſtantly diſpatched into Scotland with the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances of — and the lords of the congregation wore 
deſired to ſend commiſſioners into England, to conclude a treaty, 
and to ſettle the operations of the campaign, with the duke of 
Norfolk *. 

Man while, the queen regent, from whom no motion of 
the congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the ſucceſs 
of this negotiation with court of England, and forefaw 
how little the would be able to reſiſt the united efforts of the 
two kingdoms. For this reaſon ſhe determined, if poſſible, to 

the of Elizabeth ; and by venturing, notwithſtanding 
inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, to attack the malecon- 
tents in their preſent diſperſed and helpleſs fituation, ſhe hoped 
22 an end to the war, before the arrival of their Engliſh 

$. 
 AconSIiDERABLE body of her French forces, who were 
augmented, about this time, by the arrival of the count de 
Martigues, with a thouſand veteran foot, and ſome cavalry, 
were commanded to march to Stirling. Having there croſſed 
the Forth, they proceeded along the coaſt of Fife, deſtroying 
and plundering, with exceſhve outrage, the houſes and lands 
of thoſe whom they eſteemed their enemies. Fife was the moſt 
populous and powerful county in the kingdom, and moſt devot- 
ed to the congregation, who had hitherto drawn from thence 
their moſt co ble ſupplies, both of men and proviſions ; 
and therefore, beſides puniſhing the difaffeQion of the inha bi- 
tants, by pillaging the country, the French propoſed to ſeize 
and fortify St. Andrew's, and to leave in it a garriſon ſufficient 
to bridle the mutinous fpirit of the province, and to keep poi- 
ſeſſion of a port ſituated on the main ocean. 

Bur on this occaſion, the prior of St. Andrew's, lord 
Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a ſew of the moſt ative 
leaders of the congregation, performed, by their bravery and 
good conduct, a ſervice of the utmoſt importance to their 

rty. Having afſembled fix hundred horſe, they inveſted the 

rench with continual incurſions, beat up their quarters, inter- 
cepted their convoys of proviſions, cut off their ſtraggling 
parties, and fo harraſſed them with perpetual alarms, that 
they prevented them for more than three wecks from advanc- 
ing “. : 

Ar laſt the prior, with lus fzeble party, was conſtrained to 

retire, 


tet 
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zetire, and the French ſet out from Kirkaldy, and began to Book III. 
move along the coaſt towards St. Andrew's. They had adj — 
vanced but a few miles, when, from an eminence, they defcried 1560. 

a powerful fleet ſteering its courſe up the Firth of Forth. As January 
they knew that the marquis D'Elbeuf was, at that time, pre- 13. 

paring to fail for Scotland with a numerous army, they haſtily 
concluded that theſe ſhips belonged to him, and gave way to 

the moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, on the proſpect of this 
long-expeted ſuccour. Their great guns were already fi ed to 

welcome their friends, and to ſpread the tidings and terror of 

their * their — when a ſinall boat from the - 
oppoſite c ed, and blaſted their premature and ſhort- The Fn 
lived triumph, by informing them, that it was the fleet of Ih beer 
England which was in fight, intended for the aid of the con- et 
gregation, and was ſoon to be ſollowed by a formidable land , ance. 
army 7. + Knox, 

Tu RkOougu our her whole reign, Elizabeth was cautious, 203. 
but deciſive; and by her prompritude in executing her re ſolu- 
tions, joined to the deliberation with which ſhe formed them, 
her adminiſtration became remarkable, no leſs for its vigour, 
than for its wiſdom. No ſooner did the determine to afford her 
protection to the lords of the congregation, than they expe- 
rienced the activity, as well as the extent of her power. The 
ſeaſon of the year would not permit her land army to take the 
field; but leſt the French ſhould, in the mean time, receive 
new reinforcements, ſhe inſtantly ordered a ſtrong ſquadron to 
cruize in the Firth of Forth. She ſeems, by her inſtructions to 
Winter her admiral, to have been defirous of preſerving the ap- 
pearances of friendſhip towards the French *. But theſe were * Keith, 
oaly appearances ; if any French fleet ſhould attempt to land, Ayvend, 
he was commanded to prevent it, by every act of hoſtility and 45 
violence. It was the fight of this ſquadron, which occaſioned 
at firſt ſo much joy among the Frech, but which ſoon in- 
ſpired them with ſuch terror, as ſaved Fife from the eſſects of 
their vengeance. Apprehenſive of being cut off from their 
companions on the oppoſite ſhore, they retreated towards Stir- 
ling with the utmoſt precipitation, and, in a dreadful ſeaſon. 
and through roads almoſt impaſſible, arrived at Leith, harraſſed 
and exhauſted with fatigue +. + Ka-, 

Tre Engliſh fleet caſt anchor in the road of Leith, and 253. 
continuing in that ftation till the conciuſion of peace, both pre- 
vented the garriſon of Leith from receiving ſuccours of any 
kind, and conſiderably facilitated the operations of their own 
forces by land. 

Soo after the arrival of the F.nglith ſquadron, the com- They con- 
miſſioners of the congregation repaired to Berwick, and con- te a , 
cluded with the duke of Norfolk, a treaty, the bond of that — 
union with Elizabeth, which was of ſo great advantage to the Feb. 27, 

Cante, 


122 E 


Book III. cauſe. To give a check to the dangerous and rapid 
de French arms in Scotland, was the profeſſed deſign of the 


1560. contracting parties. In order to this, the Scots engaged never 
to ſuffer any cloſer union of their country with France ; and to 
defend themſelves to the uttermoſt againſt all attempts of con- 
queſt ; and for their aſſiſtance, Elizabeth 1 
in Scotland, a powerful army, which the Scots to 
join with all their forces ; no place in Scotland was to remain 
in the hands of the Engliſh ; whatever ſhould be taken from 
the enemy was either to be razed, or kept by the Scots, at 
their choice ; if an invaſion ſhould be made upon England, the 
Scots were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of their forces 
and to aſcertam their faithful obſervance of the treaty, they 
bound themſelves to deliver hoſtages to Elizabeth, before the 
march of her army into Scotland; in concluſion, the Scots 
made many proteftations of obedience and loyalty towards their 
own queen, in every thing not inconſiſtent with their religion, 

®* Knox, and the liberties of their country *. 
217. Tur Engliſh army, conſiſting of fix thoufand foot, and two 
The Eng- thouſand horſe, under the command of lord Grey of Wilton, 
— — entered Scotland early in the ſpring. The members of the con- 
to Leith. gregation aſſembled from all parts of the kingdom to meet their 
April a. new allies; and having joined them with great multitudes of 
their followers, they advanced together towards Leith. The 
French were little able to keep the field againſt an enemy fo 
much ſuperior in number. A ſtrong body of troops, deſtined 
for their relief had been ſcattered by a violent ſtorm, and had 
either periſhed on the coaſt of France, or with difficulty had 
+ Mera. de recovered the ports of that kingdom f. But they hoped to be 
Cadel. able to defend Leith, till the princes of Lorrain ſhould make 
45% good the magnificent promiſes of aſſiſtance, with which they 
daily encouraged them ; or till ſcarcity of proviſions ſhould 
conſtrain the Englith to retire into their own country. In order 
to haften this latter event, they did not neglect the uſual, though 
barbarous precaution for diſtreiſing an invading enemy, by burn- 
* Knox, ing and laying waſte all the adjacent country *. The zeal, 
25. however, of the nation wp" 6c their —_—_ ; eager to 
contribute towards removing their oppreſſors, people 
duced their hidden ſtores — ſupport their friends; the * 
bouring counties ſupplied every thing neceſſary, and far from 
wanting ſubſiſtence, the Englith found in their camp, all forts 
of proviſions, at a cheaper rate, than had for ſome time been 

Knox, Kkrovn in that part of the kingdom f. 

ed. Ox the approach of the Engliſh army, the queen regent re- 
tired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Her health was now in 2 
declining ſtate, and her mind broken and depreſſed by the miſ- 
fortunes of her adwiniftration. To avoid the danger and fa- 
tizue of a fiege, ſhe conuuitted herſelf to the 2 
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liar to the nation, but diſcovered few marks of military genius, 


OF SCOTLAND. 123 
his nobleman ſtill preſerved his neutrality, and Boox III 
and love of his country, merited equally the ——— 
ies. He received the queen herſelf with 1560. 


days after 
veſted Leith. The — 


rians, men without knowledge or 
are often obſcure and imperfe@, and at this diſtance of time 
2re not conſiderable enough to be entertaining. | 

Ar firſt the French endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion of the 
Hawk Hill, a rifing ground not far diſtant from the town, but 
were beat from it with great hter, chiefly by the furious April 15- 
attack of the Scottiſh cavalry. Within a few days, the French 
had their full revenge; having fallied out with a ſtrong body 
they entered the iſh trenches, broke their troops, nailed 
of their cannon, and killed at leaſt double the number they 
loſt in the former ſkirmiſh. Nor were the Engliſh more 
fortunate in an aftempt which they made to take the place oy 
aſſault ; they were met with equal courage, and repulſed wi 
conſiderable loſs. From the detail of theſe circumſtances by May 7. 
the writers of that age, it is eaſy to obſerve the different cha- 
racters of the French and Engliſh The former, trained 
to war, under the active reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. 
defended themſelves not only with the bravery, but with the 
{kill of veterans. The latter, who had been more accuſtomed 


to peace, ſtill preſerved the intrepid and deſperate valour pecu- 


or of experience in the practice of war. Every misfortune or 
diſappointment during the ſiege mutt be imputed to manifeſt 
errors in conduct. T faccels of the beſieged in their fally 
was owing entirely to the ſecurity and negligence of the Eng- 
liſh : many of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers had left 
their ſtations ; and the trenches were almoſt without a guard. 
The ladders, which had been provided for the affault, wanted 
a great deal of the neceſſary length; and the troops employed 
in that ſervice were ill ſupported. The trenches were opened. 
at firſt, in an improper place ; and as it was found expedient to 
change the ground, both time and labour were loſt. The 
weakneſs of their own generals, no leſs than the ſtrength of the 
French garriſon, rendered the progreſs of the Engliſh wonder- 
fully low. The length, however, of the ſiege, and the tot; 
of part of their magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the 
French to extreme diſtreſs, which the proſpe& of relief made 
them bear with admirable fortitude. - 


Wu 
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A the ſiege fo far beyond expectation, the leaders of the congre- 


1560, 


TM WEI ST SET 
Wurz the hopes and courage of the French protracted 


gation were not idle. By new affociations and confederacies, 
they lahoured more perfectly to unite their party. By publickly 
ratifying the treaty concluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to 
render the alliance with England firm and indiffoluble. Amon 

the ſubſcribers of theſe papers, we find the earl of Huntly, an 

ſome others who had not hitherto concurred with the congrega- 
tion in any of their meaſures . Several of theſe lords, parti- 
cularly the earl of Huntly, ſtill adhered to the popith church; 
but on this occaſion, neither their religious 2 wary nor 
their former cautious maxims, were regarded the torrent of 


national reſentment and indignation againſt the French hurried 
them on +. 


Death and THe queen regent, the inſtrument, rather than the cauſe 


character of of involving Sc in thoſe calamities, under which it 
4 ed at that time, died during the height of the ſiege. 
June 36. o princeſs ever poſſeſſed qualities more c 


apable of renderin 
her adminiſtration illuſtrious, or her people — Of muc 
diſcernment, and no leſs addreſs, of great intrepidity, and e- 
qual ce; gentle and humane, without weakneſs; zea- 
lous for her religion, without bigotry; a lover of juſtice, with- 
out rigour. One circumſtance, however, and that, too, the 
exceſs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poiſoned all thefe 
cat qualities, ard rendered her government unfortunate, and 
— name odious. Devoted to the intereſt of France, ber na- 
tive country, and attacked to the princes of Lorrain her bro- 
thers, with moſt paſſionate fondneſs ; ſhe departed, in order to 
2 them, from every maxim, which her own wiſdom or 
umanity would have approved. She outlived, in a great mea- 
ſure, that reputation and popularity, which had ſmoothed her 
way to the higheft ſtation in the kingdom ; and many exam- 
pies of falihood, and ſome of ſeverity, in the latter part of her 
adminiſtration, totally alienated from her the affeQtions of a 
people, who had once placed in her an unbounded confidence. 
ut, even by her enemies, theſe unjuſtifiable actions were im- 
puted to the facility, not to the malignity of her nature; ard 
while they taxed her brothers, and French counſellors with 


raſhnei> 


+ The dread of the French power did, on many occaſione, ſurmourt 
the zeal, which the Catholic nobles kad for their religion. Beſides the 
preſumpt ive evidence for this, arifing from the memorial mentioned by 
Burnet, Biftory of the Retormarion, vol. iii. 284, and publiſhed by him, 
App. p. 278 ; the inftruftions of Elizabeth to Randolph her agent. put it 
beyond ail doubt, chat many zralous papiſts thought the alliance with En- 
gland to be neceffary for preſerving the liberty and independence of the 
kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly himſcif began a correſpondence with 
Elizabeth's minifters, before the march of the Engliſh army into Scc:- 
Had. Hayncz's State Papers, 261, lag See Append. N“ III. 
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raſhneſs and cruelty ; they till allowed her the praiſe of pru- Boos III. 
dence and of lenity “. A few days before her death, ſhe de 
fired an interview with the prior of St. Ardrew's, the earl of 0» 
Argyll, and other chiefs of the congregation. Lo them ſhe * Puchan, 
lamehted the fatal iſſue of thoſe violent councils, which ſhe 3 4 

had been obliged to follow; and, with the candour natural to 

a generous mind, confeſſed the errors of her own adminiſtrati- 

on, and begged forgiveneſs of thoſe, to whom they had been 

hurtful ; but, at the fame time, ſhe warned them, amidft their 

ſtruggles for liberty, and the ſhock of arms, not to loſe fight of 

the loyalty and ſubjection, which was due to their ſovereign +. T Leſly, de 
The remainder of her time, ſhe employed in religious medi- 1 ; 
tations and exerciſes. She cven invited the attendance of * © 
Willox, one of the moſt eminent among the reformed preach- 

ers, liſtened to his inſtructions with reverence and attention +, + Knox, 


and prepared for the approach of death with a decent forti- 128. 
tude 


NoTHiNnG could now fave the French troops, ſhut up in : 
Leith, but the immediate concluſion of a peace, or the arrival Motives o: 
of a powerful army from the continent. The princes of Lor- _— ——— 
rain amuſed their party in Scotland, with continual expectations , PEACE. 
of the latter, and had thereby kept alive their hopes and their 

courage. But at laſt, the ſituation of France, rather than the 

terror of the Englith arms, or the remonſtrances of the Scot- 

tiſh malecontents, conſtrained them, though with reluctance, 

to turn their thoughts towards pacific councils. The proteſ- 

tants in France were, at that time, a party formidable by 

their number, and more by the valour and enterprifing genius of 

their leaders. Francis II. had treated them with extreme ri- 

gour, and diſcovered, by every ſtep he took, a ſettled reſolu- 

tion to extirpate their religion, and to ruin thoſe who profeſſed 

it. At the proſpect of this danger to themſelves, and to their 

cauſe, the proteſtants were alarmed, but not terrified. Ani- 

mated with zeal, and inflamed with reſentinent, they not only 

prepared for their own defence, but refolved, by ſome boid ac- 

tion, to anticipate the ſchemes of their enemies ; and as the 

princes of Lorrain were eſteemed the authors of all the king's 

violent meaſures, they marked them out, to be the firſt victims 

of their indignation. Hence, and not from any diſloyalty to March .- 
the king, proceeded the famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe; and N 
though the vigilance and good fortune of the princes of Lor- 

rain diſcovered and diſappointed that deſign, it was eaſy to ob- 

ſerve new ſtorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, 

and ready to burſt out with all the and outrage of civil 

war. In this fituation, the ambition of the houſe of Lorrain 

was called off from the thoughts of foreign conqueſts, to de- 

fend the honour and dignity of the French crown, and inſtead 

of ſending new reinforcements into Scotland, it became neceſ- 


fary 
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Book III. ſary to withdraw the veteran in that 
2 troops already employed 

Is order to conduct an affair of ſo much importance and 

delicacy, the princes of Lorrain made choice of Monluc 

The nego- of Valence, and of the ſieur de Randan. As both theſe, ei- 

tiations for pecially the former, were reckoned inferior to no of 

that pur- that age, in addreſs and ical refinement, Eliza 

poſe. . ot abilities ; Cecil her prime mini- 
ſter, a man perha who had ever held 
that office ; ES of Canterbury, grown old in 
the art of negociating under three ſucceſſive monarchs. The 
intereſts of the I. 0h Engliſh courts were ſoon adjuſted 
by men of ſo grea Ee n and as France eaſily 
conſented to * forces, which had been the chief 
occaſion of the war ; the other points in diſpute, between tha: 


2 were not matters of tedious, or of dif- 
t diſcuſſion. 


Tu grievances of the congregation, and 222 
upon their own ſovereigns for redreſs, employed lon 
and required to be treated with a more delicate ha Atte 
ſo many cpen attempts, carried on by command of the king 
and queen, in order to overturn the ancient conſtitution, and to 
the religion which they had embraced, the Scottiſh 
nobles could not think themſelves ſecure, without — 2 
new barrier the ſuture encroachments of regal wer. 
But the legal ſteps towards accompliſhing this were not fo obvi- 
ous. The Freach ambadadors conſidered guage. wb + 
— 1 5 ſubjects, and with rebels, as a eſcenſion 
LIAN ſcruples on 
this t have A boy = to Gs ang. © Gees 


ence of „ peace had not —— expedient, 
Articles of Which — — the ſecurity of the fu bon 
the treaty. derogating fram the honour of the prince. The Scottiſh no 


bles agreed on this occaſion, to paſs from the point of right 
and privilege, and to accept the redreſs of their grievances, 28 
a matter of favour. Whatever additional 1 their anxi- 


power, which had made them, the 
agreed to inſert them in the treaty with E- 


to bind the king and queen in violably to 
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the two kingdoms, and ſtipulations with regard to the time and Boox III. 
manner of ing both armies out of Scotland, contained 
an article, to which, as the ſource of many important events, 360. 
we ſhall often have occaſion to refer. The right of Elizabeth 
to her crown is, thereby, acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
and Francis and Mary folemnly engage, neither to affume the 
title, nor to bear the arms of king and queen of England in 
time to come. 
HoxnOURABLE as this article was for Elizabeth herſelf, 
the conditions ſhe obtained for her allies the Scots were no 
leſs advantageous to them. Monluc and Randan, conſented, 
in the name of Francis and Mary, that the French forces in July 6- 
Scotland ſhould inſtantly be ſent back into their own country, 
and no foreign troops be hereaſter introduced into the king- 
dom, without the knowledge and conſent of parliament ; that 
the fortifications of Leith and Dunbar ſhould immediately be 
razed, and no new fort be erected without the permiſſion of 
parliament ; that a parliament ſhould be held on the firſt day 
of Auguſt, and that afſembly be deemed as valid, in all re- 
ſpects, as if it had been called by the expreſs commandment 
of the king and queen ; that, conformable to the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the country, the king and queen ſhould 
- declare __— conclude 5 —_ the 8 
parliament; that, during the queen's abſence, ad mini- 
ſtration of government ſhould be veſted in the council of 
twelve perſons, to be choſen out of twenty-four named by 
parliament, ſeven of which council to be elected by the queen, 
and five by the parliament ; that hereafter, the king and 
queen ſhould not advance foreigners to places of truſt or dig- 
nity in the dats, war cole the offices of treaſurer or 
c ler of the revenues upon an eccleſiaſtic; that an act 
of oblivion, aboliſhing the guilt and memory of all offences. 
committed fince the of March, 1558, ſhould be paſſed in 
the enſuing parliament, and be ratified by the king and queen; 
that the king and queen ſhould not, under colour of puniſh- 
ing any violation of their authority during that period, ſeek 
to deprive any of their ſubjects of the offices, benefices, cr eſ- 
tates which they now held; that the redreſs due to church- 
men, for the injuries which they had ſuſtained during the late 
inſurrections, ſhould be left entirely to r of parli- 
ament. With regard to religious con s, the ambaſſa- 
dors declared that they would not preſume to decide, but per- 
mitted the parliament, at their firſt meeting, to examine the 
ints in difference, and to repreſent their ſenſe of them to the 3 
and queen *. 
To dach a memorable period, did the lords of the congre- 5372 = 
gation, by their courage and perſeverance, conduct an enter- of it. 
—— 
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ie, which, at firſt, promiſed a very different iſſue. From 

ginnings extremely feeble, and even contemptible, the party 
grew by degrees to great power ; and being favoured by ma- 
ny fortunate incidents, baffled all the efforts of their own 
queen, aided by the forces of a more conſiderable kingdom. 
The ſovereign authority was, by this treaty, transferred whol- 
ly into the hands of the congregation : that limited preroga- 
tive, which the crown had hitherto poſſeſſed, was almoſt en- 
tirely annihilated ; and the ariſtocratical power, which al- 
ways predominated in the Scottiſh government, became ſu- 
preme and incontroulable. By this treaty, too, the influence 
of France, which had — been of much weight in the af- 
fairs of Scotland, was greatly diminiſhed, and not only were 
the preſent incroachments of that ambitious ally reſtrained, 
but, by confederating with England, protection was provided 
againſt any future attempt from the fame quarter. At the 
fame time, the controverſies in religion being left to the conſi- 
deration of parliament, the proteſtants might reckon upon ob- 
taining whatever deciſion was moſt favourable to the opinions 
which they profeſſed. 

A rt w days after the concluſion of the treaty, both the 
French and Engliſh armies quitted Scotland. | 

Tus eyes of every man in that kingdom were turned to- 
wards the approaching parliament. A meeting, ſummoned in 
a manner ſo extraordinary, at ſuch a critical juncture, and to 
deliberate upon matters of ſo much conſequence, was expected 
with the utmoſt anxiety. 

AScorris x parliament fuitable to the ariſtocratical ge- 
nius of the government, was y an aſſembly of the no- 
bles. It was compoſed of bi abbots, barons, and a few 
commiſſioners of ughs, who met altogether in one houſe. 
The leſſer barons, though poſſeſſed of a right to be preſent, 
either in perſon, or by their repreſentatives, exerciſed it. 
The expence of attending, according to the faſhion of the 
times, _ O—_— . 
inattention of the age, to any or re em of go- 
vernment ; but 3 — all, the gf Bm authority of the 
greater nobles, who had drawn the whole 1 into their 
own hands, made this privilege of fo little value, as to be al- 
moſt neglected. It appears from the ancient rolls, that dur- 
ing times of tranquillity, few commiſſioners of burroughs, and 
almoſt none of the leſſer barons, appeared in parliament. The 
ordinary adminiſtration of was abandoned with- 


out ſeruple or jealouſy, to the king and to the greater barons. 
But in extraordinary conjunctures, when the ſtruggle for li- 


berty was violent, and the fpirit of jon to the crown 
| roſe to an height, the and barons were rouſed 
from their inaQivity, and ſtood forth to vindicate the rights © 
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guſt. The um paſſion for liberty civil and religious, 
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iſh church were a con- card © 
tradiQtion to reaſon, and a diſgrace to religion; its diſcipli 
had become corrupt and ive ; and its revenues were 
exorbitant and ill — A all theſe, che proteſtants 
9 3 utmoſt —_— which indigna t i- 

OL, on 


3 


experience of their perracious tenden” 
inſpire ; and, encouraged hoe coder and neat of 


* Knox 
253 


+ 18. idid. 


t Keith, 


152 


$ Knox, 
25 4+ 


22 


ir friends, to improve ſuch a favourable juncture, they aim- 
ed the blow at ren and beſought the 
parliament to interpoſe their authority for rectifying theſe multi- 
e zealouſly attached to the ancient ſu- 
perſtition were preſent in this parliament. But during theſe vi- 


that the king and queen would ſoon be at leifure to put a 
to Bs ey of their inſolent ſubjects, and that, after the rage 


and havock of the preſent ſtorm, the former 
order be reſtored to the church 
were willing, , to facrifice the 
power of the church, in order to inſure 


and to preſerve the poſſeſſion of thoſe revenues, which 

From whatever motives they aQcd, 
to the conſciouſneſs of a bad 
ſe, afforded matter of great triumph to the proteſtants, 


encouraged them to proceed and 


8888 
| ition teſtants; they, 
moreover, gave the anden of their 2 a 
i to them by the reformed 
be expected from ſuch a 
reer 
church. By another act, the juriſdiction 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts was aboliſhed, and the cauſes, which 
formerly came under their izance, were transferred to the 
deciſion of civil judges f. By a third ſtatute, the exerciſe of 
eligious worſhip, according to the rites of the Romiſh church, 
ibited. The manner in which the parli t inforced 
obſervation of this law diſcovers the of that aſſembly ; 
ſubjected the offender to the forfeiture of 
„and to a corporal puniſhment, at the diſcretion of 
; baniſhment was the penalty of a ſecond violation 
w ; and a third act of diſobedience was declared to 
5. Such ſtrangers were men, at that time, to the 
toleration, and to the laws of humanity ; and with 
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OF SCOTL AN D. 738 
examples of ſeverity, of which they themſelves had f juſtly Boox III. 


u vigorous zeal of the parliament overturned, in a few _' 
days, the ancient ſyſtem of religi | 2 
ed ſo many ages. In reforming the doctrine and diſcipline ef of 
the church, the nobles kept pace with the ardor and expeCQati-the church. 
ons even of Knox himſelf. But their ings, with reſpect 
to theſe, were not more rapid and impetuous, than were 
flow and dilatory when they entered on the conſideration of ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues. Among the lay members, ſome were 
ready enriched with the halls of the church, and others de- 
voured in tion the wealthy benefices which ſtill remain- 
ed untouc The alteration m religion had afforded man 
of the dignified eccleſiaſtics themſelves, an opportunity of 
tifying — avarice or ambition. The demolition of the 
naſteries, having ſet the monks at liberty from their 
ment, they inſtantly diſperſed all over the kingdom, and com- 
monly betook themſelves to fore ſecular employment. 
abbot, if he had been fo fortunate as to embrace the prin- 

iples of the reformation from conviction, or ſo cunning as to 

them out of policy, ſeized the whole revenues of the 
fraternity, and, except what he allowed for the ſubſiſt 
a monks , applied them enti 
own uſe. The propoſal, made by the reformed teac | 

ing theſe revenues towards the maintainance of miniſters, 9, , 

education of youth, and 2 was e- 
qually dreaded by all theſe orders of men. They oppoſed it 
with the utmoſt warmth, and by their numbers and authority, 

E EIS on the gaeeqment to give no ear to ſuch a diſa- See Ap» 
greeable demand +. Zealous as the firſt reformers were, and pend. No. 
animated with A. ſuperior to the low conſideration of in- IV- 
tereſt, they beheld theſe early ſymptoms of ſelfiſhneſs and ava- 

rice among their adherents, wi 717 and we find 

Knox expreſſing the utmoſt ſenſibility of that contempt, with 

which they were treated by many, from whom he Qed a 

more 7 agar concern for the fucceſs of religion, the ho- 

nour of its miniſters 1. 

A DIFFICULTY hath been ſtarted, with regard to theT — 
acts of this parliament, concerning religion. This difficulty, 2 
frivolous in itſelf, and at this diſtance of time of no import- gity of this 
_ is 22 on the words of the treaty 4 

y that, the parliament was itt ed to take into c eration 110 
the finte of religion, and to Heniß) their ſentiments of it to the We. 


"TE. 


king and queen. But, inſtead of preſenting their defires to 


their ſovereigns, in the humble form of a ication or ad- 
dreſs, the parliament converted them into ſo many acts; which, 
although they never received the royal aſſent, obtained all over 
the kingdom, the weight = authority of laws. In compli- . 
2 ance 
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of t. 
Ne to the ſtatutes of the 
regular or conſtitutional aſſembly. By thoſe proceedings, 
it muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the parliament, or ra 
the nation, violated the laſt article in the 
and even exceeded the powers 


more uni 
moſt 


3 4 Gs ety of das, Chaos, and 4 

: Lethington, the ambaſſadors o parliament to Eliza 

rer met wh © very Glee noms ; Gap 
were not more ſucceſsful in one part of the negotiation in- 
truſted to their care. The Scots, ſenſible of the ſecurity 
which they derived from their union with England, were de- 
firous of rendering it indiſſoluble. With this view, they em- 
powered theſe eminent leaders of their party, to teſtify to Eliz- 
abeth their gratitude for that ſeaſonable and effectual aid which 
ſhe had afforded them, and at the fame time, to beſeech her 
to render the fri ip between the nations perpetual, by con- 
deſcending to marry ex of Ama, who, though . Illes. 
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Rheims, and 2 » ſolitude 
indignation. Even the princes er 
bs contiult theie views; to turn them from foreign 
objects, and inſtead of forming vaſt projects 
gard to Britain, found it neceffary to think of acquiring, 
eftabliſhing an intereſt with the new adminiſtration. 
Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy, which, on 
all theſe accounts, the death of the =p wp monarch excited 
among the Scots. They 2 it as the only event, which 
—— and ſtability to that ſyſtem of religion and 
t, which was now introduced; and it is no wonder 
cotem hiſtorians ſhovid aſcribe it to the immediate care 
of Providence, which, by unforeſeen ts, can ſecure 
the peace and happineſs of kingdoms, in thoſe fituations, where 
#* Knox, human prudence and invention would utterly deſpair o. 
259. As ob r this time, the Proteſtant church in Scotland began 
—_— to aſſume a regular form. Its principles had obtained the ſanc- 
preſbyterian tion of public authority, and ſome fixed external policy became 
church neceflary for the 1 — ard preſervation of the infant ſo- 
gower. ciety. The model introduced by the reformers, differed ex- 
tremely from that, which had been fo long eſtabliſned. The 
motives, which induced them to depart fo far from the ancient 
ſyſtem, deſerve to be explained. : 
As the vices of the clergy had, at firſt, excited the indigna- 
tion of mankind, and rouzed that fpirit of enquiry, which 
proved fo fatal to the whole Popiſh ſyſtem ; as this diſguſt at the 
vices of ecclefiaſtics was ſoon transferred to their perſons, and 
— ap them, by no violent tranfition, ſettled at laft on 
the which they enjoyed; the effects of the reformation 
would naturally have extended not only to the doCtrine, but to 
the government of the Popiſh church; and the fame fpiti 
which aboliſhed the former, would have overturned the latter 
Bur, in a great part of Germany, in England, and in the not- 
thern ki its operations were checked by the power ard 
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policy of their princes „„ Book III. 
under a few limitations, was ſtill continued in churches. 


The epi 1 hierarchy appears to be more conformable to the 
practice of the church, ſince chyftianity became the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Roman empire. The eccleſiaſtical 
was, at that time, plainly copied from the civil ; the firſt not 
only borrowed its form, but derived its authority from the lat- 
ter; and the dioceſes and juriſdictions of patriarchs, archbi- 
ſhops, and biſhops, correſponded with the diviſion and conſti- 
tution of the empire. In Switzerland, and the Low-countries, 

genius of 


the nature of the government allowing full ſcope to the 
inence of order in the church was 


the reformation, all 
deſtroyed, and an equality eſtabliſhed more ſuitable to the ſpirit 
ican policy. The fituation of the primitive church 


of 


ſuggeſted the idea, and furniſhed the model of the latter ſyſ- 
tem, S On ed wha 
tians, oppreſſed by continual perſecutions, iged to 
their religious aſſemblies by ſtealth, and in — 2 can- 
tented with a form of government ex The in- 
fluence of religion concurred, with the of danger, in 
extinguiſhing among them, the ſpirit of ambition, and in pre- 
ſerving a parity of rank, the eſſect of their ſufferings, and the 
cauſe of many of their virtues. Calvin, whoſe deciſions were 
received, among the Proteſtants of that age, with incredible 
ſubmiſſion, was the patron and reſtorer of this ſcheme of ec- 
cleſiaſtical policy. The church of Geneva, formed under his 
eye, and by his direction, was eſteemed the moſt perfect model 
of this government ; and Knox, who, during his refidence in 
that city, had ſtudied, and admired it, warmly recommended 
it to the imitation of his countrymen. 

Au ox s the Scottiſh nobility, ſome hated the and 
others coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy ; and by abo- 
liſhing that order of men, the former indulged their reſentment, 
and the latter hoped to gratify their avarice. The people, in- 
flamed with the moſt violent averſion to popery, and approving 
of every ſcheme that departed fartheſt the practice of the 
Romiſh church, were delighted with a ſyſtem, fo admirably 
— freer _ While the friends of civil 
eld, with pleaſure, teſtant c pulling down, 
with their own hands, that fabric — power, which 
te had reared with ſo much art and induſtry; 
and flattered themſelves, that, by lending their aid to ſtrip 
churchmen of their dignity and wealth, they might entirely de- 
liver the nation from their exorbitant and oppreſſive juriſdiction. 
The new mode of government eaſily made its way among men, 


thus prepared, by their various intereſts and paſſions, for its 
reception. 


Bur, 


\ 


— 
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Boox III. Bor, on the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, Knox did not 
deem it expedient to depart altogether from * — 


HH 


F 
111 


but 


turing upon any deciſion of much i 0. 
In we bay nd ae „ rr to the preſ- 
byterian plan, Knox, with the ance of his brethren, com- 


poſed the firſt book of diſcipline, which contains the model or 
platform of the intended policy f. They preſented it to a con- 
vention of eftates, which was held in the beginning of this 
year. Whatever regulations were propoſed with to ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline and juriſdiction, would ha ve eaſily obtained 
the ſanction of that aſſembly; but a deſign to recover the pa- 
trimony of the church, which is there inſinuated, met with a 
very different reception. 

x vain did the clergy diſplay the advantages which would 
accrue to the public, by a proper application of eccleſiaſtical 
revenues. In vain did they propoſe, by an impartial diſtribution 
of this fund, to promote true religion, to encourage learning, 
and to ſupport the poor. In vain did they even intermin Fe 
threatnings of the divine diſpleaſure, againſt the unjuſt de- 
tainers of what was appropriated to a ſacred uſe. The nobles 
held faſt the prey, which they had ſeized ; and beſtowing upon 
the propoſal, the mode of a devout imagination, they — 
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conſider it, as a project altogether viſionary, and treated it with III 


222 appointed the prior of St. Andrew 
11s convention s to 
repair to the queen, to invite of paged oy oben 


country, and to aſſume the reins of government, which had The queen 
- though ſome invited to 


too committed to other hands. And 
jets dreaded her return, and others foreſaw 
with which it might be attended, the bulk 


given with the greateſt appearanc 

of the — Catholic got the ſtart of the prior in paying 
court to Mary ; and Lefly, afterwards biſhop of Roſs, who 
was commiſſioned by them, arrived before him at the place of 


ſence and authority, ſhe might 
church, before it was firmly ſettled on its foundations. 

Bu r at this juncture, the princes of Lorrain were not diſ- 
poſed to liſten to this extrava N. In- 
tent on defending themſelves againſt Catherine c —— 
whoſe inſidious was employed in undermining ex- 
orbitant power, — 4 i * attend to the affairs of 
Scotland, and wiſhed their niece to take poſſeſſion of her king- 
dom, with as little diſturbance as poſſible. The French of- 
ficers, too, who had ſerved in Scotland, diſſuaded Mary from 
all violent mezfures ; and, by repreſenting the power and num- 
ber of the proteſtants to be irreſiſtible, determined her to court 
them by every art; and rather to employ the leading men of 
that party as her miniſters, than to provoke them, by a fruit- 


confidence and affection, with which the prior of St. Andr. ws 
was received by the queen. His repreſentation of the ſtate of 
the kingdom gained great credit; and Lefly beheld, with 
regret, the new channel in which court favour was likely to 
run. 


ANOTHER convention of Eſtates was held in The 
arrival of an ambaſſador from France, ſeems to have the 
occaſion of this meeting. He was inſtructed to ſolicit the Scots 
to renew their ancient alliance with France, to break their new 
confederacy with England, and to reſtore the popiſh eccleſiaſtics 
to the poſſeſſion of their revenues, and the exerciſe of their 
funQiions. It is no eaſy matter to form any conj con · 


cerning 


it with fo much ardour, that the invitation was gend 
e of unanimity. But the zeal No. v. 


her reſidence f. Leſly endeavoured to infuſe into the queen's + Leu. 


leſs oppoſition, to become her enemies *®. Hence 8 the # Metv 61. 
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Book III. cerning the intentions of the French court, in making theſe ex- 
WW traordmary and ill-timed propofitions. They were rejected with 


re6r. 


that ſcorn, which might well have been expected from the tem- 
per of the nation +. 

Is this convention, the proteſtant clergy did not obtain a 
more favourable audience than formerly, and their proſpect of 
recovering the patrimony of the church ſtill . diſtant 
and uncei tain as ever. But with regard to another point, the 
found the zeal of the nobles in no degree abated. The 
of diſcipline ſeemed to require, that the monuments of , 
which ſtill remained in the kingdom, ſhould be demolithed 1; 
and, though neither the ſame RO OG, BF 0 Ip 
— rage of the people, ined to juſtify or excuſe 
this barbarous havock, the convention, conſidering every reli- 

ious fabric as a relick of idolatry, paſſed ſentence upon them 
an act in form; and perſons, the moſt remarkable for the 
activity of their zeal, were appointed to put it in execution. 


Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even the 


„ Sporſ- 
wood, 17 4- 
Mary be- 
gins to pre» 
pare for it. 


+ Bran- 
tome, 
If ub. vol. 
TR 331. 


Origin of 

the ditcord 

det ween 
peer and 

L iz abeth. 


ſepulchres of the dead, periſhed in one common ruin. The 
firſt ſtorm of popular inſurrection, though impetuous and ir- 
refiſtible, had extended only to a few counties, and ſoon ſpent 
its rage; but now a deliberate and univerſal rapine compleated 
the devaſtation of every thing, venerable and magnificent, which 
had eſcaped its violence *. 

In the mean time, Mary was in no haſte to return into Scot- 
land. Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendor, and gaiety of a 
polite court, ſhe ſtill fondly lingered in France, the ſcene of all 
theſe enjoyments, and contemplated with horror, the barba- 
rifm of her own country, and the turbulence of her ſubjects, 
which preſented her with a very different face of things. The 
impatience, however, of her people, the 2 of her 
uncles, but above all, the ſtudied and mortifying neglect, with 
which ſhe was treated by the queen Mother, forced her to 
think of beginning this diſagreeable voyage f But while ſhe 
was preparing for it, there were ſown between her and Eliza- 
beth, the ſeeds of that perſonal jealouſy and diſcord, which 
imbittered the life, and thortened the days of the Scottiſh 

een. 

"Ty x ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the 
immediate occaſion of this fatal anime ſity; the true cauſes of 
it lay much _ Almoſt every article, in that treaty, had 
been executed by both parties, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
The fortifications of Leith were demoliſhed, ard the armies of 
France and England withdrawn within the appointed time. 
The grievances of the Scottiſh malecontents e redrefſed, 
and they had obtained whatever they could demand for their 
future ſecurity. With regard to all theſe, Mary could have 
little reaſon to decline, or Fiizabeth to urge, the ratthcation of 
the treaty. 
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Tut fixth article remained the only ſource of conteſt and Boox III. 
deeply into the ———— 


No miniſter ever entered more 


| 1 UN- ambition. Peer 
; great importance in the eyes of all 
: many, her alle was eſteemed preferable to that — 
. the Engliſh themſelves, the Roman Catholics, who 
e at that time, a numerous and active party, openly 
e eſpouſed this opinion; and even the Proteſtants who ſupported 
* Elizabeth's throne, could not deny the queen of Scots to be 
t her immediate heir. A proper opportunity to avail herſelf of 
d all theſe advantages, could not, in the courſe of things, be 
h far diſtant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring — 
ity nearer than ed. la theſe circumſtances, 
t- Mary, , 14 article in diſpute, would have loſt that 
a rank which ſhe hitherto held among the neighbouring 
ll princes ; the zeal of her adherents muſt have lly cooled; 
a- and ſne might have renounced, from that moment, all hopes of 
ts, wearing the Engliſh crown. 
he ONE of theſe beneficial conſequences eſcaped the pene- 
der trating eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reaſon, had recourſe to 
th thing, by which ſhe could hope either to ſooth or frighten 
to the Scottiſh zeen into a compliance with her demands; and 
he if that princeſs had been fo unadviſed as to ratify the raſh con- 
4 ceſſions of her ambaſſadors, Elizabeth, by that deed, would 
ich have acquired an advantage, which, under her management, 
iſh muſt have turned to great account. By ſuch a renunciation, 
the ion, with regard to the right of ſucceſſion, would 
the . have left altogether open and undecided ; and, by means 
s Of of that, Elizabeth might either have kept her rival in perpe- 
had tual anxiety and dependance, or, by the authority of her par- 
eſs. lament, ſhe might have broken in upon the order of linea) 
_ of ſucceſſion, and transferred the crown to ſome other deſcendant 
— of the royal blood. The former conduct ſhe obſerved towards 
Ned, James VI. whom, during his whole reign, ſhe held in perpe 
their tual fear and ſubjection. The latter, and more rigorous me 
* thod of proceeding, would, in all probability have been em.- 
IN 


ſchemes of his ſovereign, or 
and fucceſs than Cecil. In t 


them with more dexterity 
negotiation at 


conduct of the 


ht belong to Elizabeth alone, but to promiſe, that, in 
all thaes to come, Mary ſhonld abſtain from uſing the title, or 
bearing the arms of thoſe kingdoms. 

Tux ratification of this article would have been of the moſt 
fatal conſequence to The crown of En 
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Book III. ployed againſt Mary, whom, for many reaſons, ſhe both envied 
On IS 


Non was this ſtep beyond her power, ted in the 
hiſtory, or * with the conſtitution of England. 


Though ſucceſſion by hereditary right be an idea fo natural and 
fo popular, that it has been eſtabliſhed almoſt in every civilized 
nation, yet England affords many memorable i es of 
deviations from that rule. The Crown of that om hay- 


is invited 

the bold and enterpriſing in every a 
of mma ambition. From the time of 
N a ſel- 
eſſive rei princes, 
opened 10 them à way to the throne, 
great council of the nation to con- 


claimed and aQually Rt rower of ce 
I ſucceſſion ; and even fo late as Henry V 
act of t had authorized that ca 1 
ſettle order of ſucceſſion at his The Engliſh, 


s liberty, and averſe from the dominion 


AN to Ack the 


ſoverei d might hare 
line right of . to the crown. Theſe 

Scot Ine frm te right bes queens, and theſe 
yy retarded the ratification of the treaty 
Bur, if the ſources of their diſcord were to be traced no 
higher than this treaty, an inconfiderable alteration in the words 

it, might have brought the preſent queſtion to an amicable 
iſſue. T — £ and amb expreſſion, which Cecil 
had inſerted into the treaty, might have been changed into one 
—_ limited, but more preciſe 1 inſtead of 2 4 

to abſtain from bearing the title of queen of En 
times to come, —_— have engaged not ET that title, 
during the life of habe, & the free of hey trated ya 
teri 

3 an amendment, however, did not ſuit the views of 
either queen. Though Mary had been obliged to ſuſſ Jy 
ſome time, the proſecution of her title to 4 Engli 
ſhe had not, however, relinquiſhed it. er- — re- 
vive her claim, on the firſt I of ſucceſs, and was un- 
willing to bind herſelf, b tive engagement, not to take 
advantage of any ſuch 2 occurrence. Nor would the 
alteration have been more acceptable to Elizabeth, who, 
agreeing to it, would have tacitly recognized the right of her 
rival to aſcend the ——_ after her deceaſe. But neither the 


Scottiſh 


2, 
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Scottiſh nor Englith queen durſt avow theſe ſecrets ſentiments of Boox III. 
their hearts. ; diſcovery of an inclination to diſturb ——— 
the tranquillity of Egund, or to wreſt the ſceptre out of 861. 
Elizabeth's hands, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any 
ſuſpicion of a defign to alter the order of ſucceſſion, and to 
ſet aſide the claim of the Scottiſh queen, would have ſed 
Elizabeth to much and deſerved cenſure, and have raiſed up 
againſt her many and dangerous enemies. Theſe, however 
concealed, or artfully diſguiſed, were, in all pro- 
bability, the real motives which determined the one queen to 
ſolicit, and the other to refuſe the ratification of the treaty, in 
its original form ; while neither had recourſe to that explication 
of it, which to an heart unwarped by political intereſt, and 
ſincerely defirous of union and concord, would have appeared 
ſo obvious and natural. | 
Bur though conſiderations of intereſt firſt occaſioned this 
rupture between the Britith queens, rivalſhip of another kind 
contributed to widen the breach, and female jealouſy increaſed 
the violence of their FRY _ Elizabeth, with all _ 
extraordinary ities, by which ſhe equalled or 
of her ſex, A, roger by renown, diſcovered an 
admiration of her own perſon, to a which women of 
ordinary ings either do not entertain, or prudently 
endeavour to c Her attention to dreſs, her ſolicitude 
to diſplay her charms, her love of flattery, were all exceſſive. 
Nor were theſe weakneſſes confined to that period of life, when 
are more pardonable. Even in very advanced years, the 
wiſeſt woman of that, or perhaps of any other age, wore the 
garb, and affected the manners of a girl®. Though Elizabeth 
was as much inferior to Mary, in beauty, and gracefulneſs of 
7 pus edn boy ones {oor 2 
government, ſhe was weak enough to com wi 
5 2 _ 1 38 00 me could be #* Melvil, 
to ignorant muc ined by the compariſon, 98. 
a fn eons Bat hated hay no 0c, Ce wth ſhe was eclipſed: 
utle, 1a judging of the conduct of princes, we are apt to aſcribe too 
po- IF much to political motives, and too little to the paſſions which 
they feel in common with the reſt of mankind. In order to 
ws of ¶ account for Elizabeth's preſent, as well as her ſubſequent con- 
i, for ¶ duct towards Mary, we muſt not always conſider her as a queen, 
rown, ve muſt ſometimes regard her as a woman. 
EL1iZABETH, though no ſtranger to Mary's difficulties with 
s ut eſpect to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeated ap- 
o take plications, to ratify itf. Mary, under yarious pretences, 1 
ld the contrivedd to gain time, and to elude the requeſt. But while 3 
10 the one queen folicited with perſevering importunity, and the 
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Book III. other evaded with artful delay, they both ftudied an extreme 


—ů— 


politeneſs of behaviour, and loaded each other with profeſſions 
of ſiſterly love, with reciprocal declarations of unchangea- 
It was not long before Mary was convinced, that, among 
princes, theſe expreſſions of friendſhip are commonly far diſtant 
from the heart. In failing from France to Scotland, the courſe 
lies along the Engliſh coaſt. In order to be fafe from the in- 
fults of the Engliſh fleet, or in caſe of tempeſtuous weather, 
to ſecure a retreat in the harbours of that kingdom, Mary ſent 
M. D'Oyſel to demand of Elizabeth a ſafe conduct during her 
voyage. This requeſt, which decency alone obliged one prince 
to grant to another, Elizabeth rejected, in ſuch a manner, as 
ve riſe to no flight ſuſpicion of a deſign, either to obſtruct 
the Tate or to intercept the perſon of the Scottiſh queen · 
H1S un behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with 
jon, but did not retard her departure from France. She 

was accompanied to Calais, the place where ſhe embarked, 
in a manner ſuitable to her dignity, as the queen of two pow- 
erful kingdoms. Six princes of Lorrain her uncles, with many 
of the n_ —_ French nobles, were in her 
retinue. Catherine, ecretly rejoiced at her departure, 
races it with every circumſtance of magnificence and reſpect 
fter bidding adieu to her mourning attendants, with a fad 
heart, and bathed in tears, Mary left that kingdom, the 
ſhort, but only ſcene of her life, in which fortune ſfuinled upon 
her. While the French coaſt continued in fight, ſhe intently 
zed upon it, and muſing, in a thoughtful poſture, on that 
ight of fortune whence ſhe had fallen, and prefaging, perhaps, 
the diſaſters and calamities which imbittered the remainder of 
her days, mu often, and cried out, Farewel, France! 
«© Farewel, ved country, which I ſhall never more be- 
hold!“ Even when the darkgeſs of the night had hid the land 
from her view, ſhe would neither retire to the cabin, nor taſte 
food, but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, ſhe 
there waited the return of day, with the utmoſt impatience. 
Fortune ſoothed her on this occaſion ; the galley made little 
way during the night. In the morning, the coaſt of France 
was ſtill within fight, and ſhe contenati to feed her melancholy 
with the proſpect; and as long as her eyes could diſtinguiſh it, 
to utter the ſame tender expreſſions of r At laſt 2 
briſk gale aroſe, by the favour of which for ſome days, and al- 
terward under the cover of a thick fog, Mary eſcaped the Eng- 
liſh fleet, which lay in wait to intercept her “; and on the 


z00dal. 
vol. i. 17g. 19th of Auguſt, after an abſence of near thirteen years, landed 


ſafely at Leith in her native kingdom. 
Mas) 


+ Brantome, 483. He himſelf was in the ſame galley with the quees 
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Mary was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and accla- Book III. 
mations of joy, and with every demonſtration of welcome and 
regard. But as her arrival was unexpected, and no ſuitable pre- 1561. 
paration had been made for it, they could not, with all their 
efforts, hide from her the poverty of the country, and were 
obliged to conduct her to the palace of Holyrood-houſe with 
little pomp. The queen accuſtomed from her infancy to 

and magnificeice, and fond of them, as was natural 
at ber age, could not heip obſerving the change in her ſituation, 
and ſeemed to be deeply affected with it t. + Brant. 

Neves did any prince aſcend the throne at a juncture $54 - 
which called for more wiſdom in council, or more courage and the Uing- 4 
ſteadineſs in action. The rage of religious controverſy was dom at that 4 
ſtill unabated. The memory of paſt oppreſſion exaſperated the time. '1 
proteſtants ; the ſmart of recent injuries rendered the papiſts | 
deſperate ; both were zealous, fierce, and irreconcileable. The 
— of their ſovereign had accuſtomed the nobles to inde- 

e ; and during the late commotions, they had acquir- 
ed fuch an increaſe of wealth, as threw great weight into the 
ſcale ef the ariſtocracy, which ſtood not in need of any acceſſion 
of power. The kingdom had long been under the government 
of regents, who exerciſed a delegated juriſdiction, attended 
with little authority, and which infpired no reverence. A ftate 
of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two laſt years, without 
a regent, without a ſupreme council, without the power, or , 
eyen the form of a re government . A licentious ſpirit, * Keith, 
unacquainted with ſubordination, and diſdaining the reſtraints Pd. 
of law and juſtice, had ſpread among all ranks of men. The 
influence of France, the ancient ally of the kingdom, was 
withdrawn or deſpiſed. The Engliſh, of enemies become con- 
federates, had wn into confidence with the nation, and 
had gained an aſcendant over all its councils. The Scottiſh 
monarchs did not derive mare ſplendor or power from the 
friendſhip of the former, than they had reaſon to dread injury 
and diminution from the interpoſition of the latter. Every con- 
ſideration, whether of intereſt, or of ſelf-preſervation, obliged 
Elizabeth to depreſs the royal authority in Scotland, and to 
create the prince perpetual difficultics, by fomenting the ſpirit 


In this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, when the admi- 
iſtration into the hands of a young queen, not nineteen 
years of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws of her 
country, a ſtranger to her ſubjeQs, without experience, with- 
out allies, and almoſt without a friend. 

On the other hand, in Mary's ſituation we find ſome circum- 
ſtances, which, h they did not balance theſe diſadvan- 

contri ver, to alleviate them; and, with 
ful management, might have produced great effects. Her 
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WariLes all ies were 
the moſt dutiful attachment to the 
impatient ſpirit of the age broke out in a remarkable i 
On the Sunday after her arrival, the queen commanded maſs 
„ | nd LJ 5. her palace. The firſt ru- 
mour of this occaſioned a murmuring 
teſtants who attended the court ; 
foon followed ; the ſervants belonging to the chapel in- 
Flted and abuſed ; and if the prior of St. Andrew's had not 
ſeaſonably interpoſed, rioters might have proceeded to 
utmoſt exceſſes®. 

Ir is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and under circum- 
ſtances ſo very different, to conceive the violence of that zeal 
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, and the toleration of a fingle maſs 


apoſtac pronounced 
more formidable to 6— p 


een et beers DI 


refuſed to indulge the wife of their ſovereign in the 
private uſe of the maſs. The proteſtant leaders deſerve, on 
he | 


upon the encroaching and fanguinary ſpirit of popery, 
be far from weatiag the fears and caution of the more 


zealous reformers as altogether imaginary, and deſtitute of any 
real foundation. | 
Tu proteſtants, however, by this compliance with the 
queen's prejudices, obtained a proclamation highly favourable 
their religion. 
over 


The reformed doctrine, though eſtabliſhed 
the kingdom, had never received the countenance or 


Aug. 
® Keith, 


into any degree of con s f0 
and Maitland of Lethington ſeemed to hold the firſt place in + 
the queen's affection, and poſſeſſed all the power and 
tation of favourite miniſters. Her choice could not have f 
upon perſons more acceptable to her people ; and, by their 
prudent advice, Mary conducted herſelf with ſo much mode- 
ration and deference to the ſentiments of the nation, as could 
not fail of gaining the affection of her ſubjects t, the firmeſt f Ley, 1 
foundation of a prince's power, and the only genuine ſource of 35. 1 
his happineſs and glory. | 
A corD1at reconcilement with Elizabeth was another Attempts 
object of t importance to Mary ; and h ſhe ſeems to gain 
to have had it much at heart, in the beginning of her admini- \1-abetin's | 


n.. 
Knox, 
285, 


ſtration, to accompliſh ſuch a defirable conjunction, yet many favour. 
events occutred to widen, —_ than to cloſe the breach. 
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Boox III. The formal offices of fri 5 are ſeldom neglected 
3 princes, and Elizabe who had a ſo 


openly 
the queen's voyage into Scotland, did not fail, a 
few days Sew by to command Randolph to congra- 
nate be Ofe coun. Mary, that ſhe might be on equal 
terms with her, ſent Maitland ON the —_— _ with Bam 
ny ceremonious expreſſions of regard for Elizabeth 5. th 
10 Nc. 49 were received with the utmoſt civility ; and 


$ Keith, 


on each ſide, the profeſſions of kindneſs, as they were made 
with little ſincerity, were liſtened to with credit. 
Born were intruſted, however, with ſomething more than 
mere matter of ceremony. wes 7 wn ped Mary, with freſh 
importunity, to ratify the treaty of Maitland en- 
deavoured to amuſe Elizabeth, * — * the dilatory 
conduct of his miſtreſs with as to that point. The multi- 
plicity of affairs ſince her arrival in Scotland, the im- 
portance of the queſtion in diſpute, and the abſence of many 
noblemen, with whom ſhe was obliged in decency to conſult, 
were the pretences offered in excuſe for her conduQ ; the real 
cauſes of it were thoſe, which have already been mentioned. 
which hays herſelf out of theſe difficulties, into 
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who thereby prectuded herſelf! from diſt izabeth's poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, nothing could be more inconſiſtent with 
Elizabeth's intereſt, or more contradictory to a , which 
ted in the character of that princeſs. otwithſtand- 
ing all the qualities which threw ſuch luſtre on her reign, 
we may ee. that ſhe was tinctured with a jealouſy of her 
right to the crown, which often betrayed her into mee and 
ungenerous actions The ity of her ſituation heighten- 
ed, no doubt, and increaſed, but did not infuſe this paſſion. 
It deſcended to her from Henry VII. her 
in ſeveral features of his character, ſhe 
him ſhe ſuffered the title = yy 2 


main ambi 
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form the internal police of the country, became the next object 


, and the ſecurity of private property, were nearl 
the ſame in Scotland, os in cony cider ehetlind country. But 
the nature of the Britiſh conſtitution, the impotence of regal 
authority, the exorbitant power of the nobles, the violence of 
faction, and the fierce manners of the , rendered the 


acquainted with the arts of peace, ſubſiſted intirely by 
and pillage, and being — — in ſepts or clans, 4 
ted theſe exceſſes not only with impunity, but even with ho- 
nour. During the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom from the 
death of James V. this dangerous licenſe had grown to an un- 
uſual height ; and the inroads and rapine of thoſe freebooters 
were become no leſs intolerable to their own countrymen, than 
to the Engliſh. To reſtrain and puniſh theſe outrages, was 
an action equally popular in both kingdoms. The prior of 
St Andrew's was the perſon choſen for this im t ſervice, 
and extraordinary powers, together with the title of the queen's 
lieutenant, were veſted in him for this purpoſe. 
Norns can be more ſurpriſing to men, accuſtomed to 
regular government, than the ad da; < 
2 on. 


queen's care. The laws enacted for preſervation of gerers. 
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enjoy 
in promoting the reformation, wr 
under various es, and amidſt the licenſe of civil wars, 
| wp + poſſeſſions, which belonged to the church. 


nd thus, before any of..the ancient ecclefiaſtical reve- 


miniſters, many intereſts war ts he aliens, 
claims to be examined; and the prejudices and paſſions 
the two contending parties ired the application of a 
After much contention, the following plan 
— voices, and acquieſced in even 
popiſh clergy themſelves. An exact account of the va- 
ickaſtical benefices throughout the kingdom was ap- 
to be taken. The preſent incumbents, to whatever 
thirds of their who 


hered, were allowed to poſſeſſion : two 
the remainder was annexed to the crown ; and out of that, 
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le revenue were reſerved for their own uſe, 


of the whole order, rather than an act 


.. Keith, 
As moſt of the biſhops and ſeveral of the other dignitaries 17 1 
were ſtill firmly attached to the popith religion, the extirpation Knox, 194. 

of ſuch extraordinary 


150 


Boox III. indul 
preachers, and from the ſpirit which had hitherto animated the 


„ might have been expected from the zeal of the 


nation. But, on this occaſion, other principles obſtructed the 
operation of fuch as were purely religious. Zeal for liberty, 
and the love of wealth, two paſſions extremely te, con- 
curred in determining the proteſtant leaders to tall in with this 
plan, „ by which 

had hitherto regulated their conduct. 

F the reformers had been allowed to act without controul, 
and to level all diſtinctions in the church, the immenſe reve- 
nues annexed to eccleſiaſtical dignities could not, with any co- 
lour of juſtice, have been retained by thoſe in whoſe hands they 
now were; but muſt either have diſtributed among the 


of property, as v haye raiſed the 
royal authority above controul, and have rendered the moſt li- 
mited prince in Europe the moſt abſolute and independent. The 
reign of Henry VIII. preſented a recent and alarming example 
of this nature. The wealth which flowed in — 
from the of the monaſteries, not only changed the 


maxims of his governmeut, but the temper of his mind; and 
39 had formerly ſubmitted to his parliaments, and. courted 


e, dictated, from that time, to the former, with in- 
tolerable inſolence; and tyrannized over the latter with unpre- 
cedented ity: and if his policy had not been extremely 
ſhort-ſighted. if he had not ſquandered what he acquired, with 
2 — aryl to his rapaciouſneſs, and which defeated his 
ambition, he might have eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in England, on 
a baſis ſo broad and ſtrong, as all the efforts of the ſubjects 
would never have been able to ſhake. In Scotland, where the 
riches of the clergy bore as great a proportion to the wealth of 
the * 15 the acquiſition of church-lands would have been 
of no Jo to the crown, and no leſs fatal to the ariſ- 
tocracy. e nobles, for this reaſon, guarded againſt ſuch 
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an increaſe of the royal power, and thereby ſecured their own Boox III. 

AvaRice mingled itſelf with their concern for the intereſt 1361. 
of their order. e re-uniting the of the church 
1 them on the proteſtant clergy, 
would have been a fatal blow both to Go Sis. who had, 
182 ſeized part of theſe revenues, and to thoſe 
g and priors who had totally renounced their —_— 
character. But as the plan, which was propoſed, 


ſome ſanction to their uſurpations, they promoted it with the 


umoſt influence. The popiſh ecclefiaſties, th though the 
off a third of their revenues was by no means a 8 


them, conſented, under their preſent gy op Be to facri 


y of the ancient dignitaries were men 
A* no longer entertained hopes of re- 


o _ 
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ſtoring the ſh religion, 2 relations, i 
rather than . „to be enriched 1 
with the ſpoils of the church. They cations for this rea- pr 
ſon, at the encroachments of the nobles ; they even aided * 
their avarice and violence ; they dealt out the patrimony of the | 
church — relations, and by granting fees and 
perpetual ve, to the utmoſt of 
their power , to what was for- 
merly mere iges of ſuch alienations ſtill 
in*. The nobles, the concurrence of the incum- #* Keith, 


remain 
bents, 


i gradually $07. 
eccleſiaſtics of their richeſt and moſt valuable pol-" 
Even that third part, which was given up in order to 
clamours of the proteſtant clergy, and to be ſome 
the crown for its claims, amounted to no conſi- 
The thirds due by the more powerful nobles, 
ſuch as had embraced the reformation, were al- wi 
lly remitted. I Yymacr wry 
r 3: ak kind, 


1 


f 


15 
15 1 


at an under value; collectors; great- 

ly diminiſhed the c themſelves + : and the nobles + Keith, 

—.— reaſon to with a device which, at fo Append. 
expence, — T_T ſeſſions. 

No gy conn gies by this Fo” 
new be = more eafy matter to Th, Pro- 
—_ bane Tk ey men 
* with ute authority, were ©*7 
now — The prior of St. Au-. 
228 the earl of Morton, and Maitland, 

the 


Tz congregation, were — 


granted . About twenty-four thouſand 
Scottiſh appears to have been the whole ſum allotted 
maintenance of a national church eſtabliſhed by law, 
the kingdom, the true church of 
paid with little exactneſs, and the 


city of the nobles, and accuſtomed them to greater mildneſs 


and humanity ; while, at the 
thority were a check to their 
of order and 


* 
of lon 

gies. nobility of Scotland, a 
— The ring 3 
or n f Qion. interfer in L un- 
ſettled ſtate 7 the frequency of public commotions, 
fierceneſs of their own manners, ſowed among the 
t families, the ſeeds of many quarrels and contentions. 
heſe, as we have already obſerved, were decided not by law, 
but by violence. The offended Baron, without having recourſe 
to the monarch, or acknowledging his ſuperior authority, aſ- 
ſembled his own followers, pw. > bare lands of his rival 
in an hoſtile manner. Together with his eſtate and honours, 
every nobleman tranſmitted ſome hereditary feud to his poſte- 


not 


rity, who were bound in honour to adopt and to proſecute it 


* Keith, 


with the fame inveterate rancour. 

SUCH a diffention had fubſiſted between the houſe of Hamil- 
ton and the earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mutual 
injuries during the late commotions . Both the earl of Arran 
and Bothwell happening to be in waiting at the fame time, 
their followers quarrclled frequently in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, 
and excited dangerous tumults in that city. At laſt, the me- 
diation of their friends, particularly of Knox, brought about 
a reconcilement, but an unfortunate one to both theſe noble- 
men 7. 

A rx w days after, Arran came to Knox, and with the ut- 
moſt terror and confuſion, confeſſed firſt to him, and then to 
the prior of St. Andrew's, that, in order to obtain the ſole di- 
rection of affairs, Bothwell and bis kinſinen the Hamiltons, had 
conſpired to murder the prior, Maitland, and the other fa- 
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favour, and who filled that place at the helm, which he ima- 
gined to be due to himſelf, as firſt prince of the blood. Both- 
well, on account of the perſonal injuries which he had received 
from the prior during the late commotions, was no leſs exaſpe- 
againſt him. But whether he and the Hamiltons had 

to cement their new alliance, with the blood of their 


„or whether the conſpiracy exiſted only in the 
frantic d diſordered imagination the earl of Arran, it is 


1 


l 


i 


: 


3 gbr 1 
propoſed; and empered fancy 
might rear the of a conſpiracy. All the 


ilt with the utmoſt confidence. 
men, and the violent ſpirit of 
bility of the accuſation, and 
of the queen's miniſters, who 
, and a few of the ringleaders, in 
— the duke to ſurrender the ſtron 
which he had held ever ſince the time 


Huntly againſt the prior of St. 
i — 


who conſpired ames III. 
d who raiſed his fon James IV. to the enjoyed a 

in the confidence of that generous prince : By 
„great acceſſions of wealth and power were added 
to a family, .already opulent and powerful. On the death of 
hat monarch, Alexander the next earl, being appointed lord 
lieutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, left the other nobles 
to contend for offices at court ; and retiring to the north, where 
his eſtate and influence lay, reſided there, in a kind of princely 
independence. The Chieftains in that part of the kingdom 
dreaded the growing dominion of ſuch a dangerous 2 2 
but were unable to prevent his encroachments. Some of his 
rirals he ſecretly undermined, others he ſubdued by open force. 
His eſtate far exceeded that of any other ſubject, and his ſu- 
Periorities and juriſdictions extended over many of the northern 
counties. With power and poſſeſſions ſo immenſe, under two 
long and feeble minorities, and amidſt the thock of civil com- 
motions, the earls of Huntly might have indulged the moſt 
elevated hopes. But happily for the crown, an active and 
enterpriſing ſpirit was not the characteriſtic of that family, and 
whatever object their ambition might have in view, they _ 
rather 


15 
prior as a rival, who had ſupplanted him in the queen's Book. It. 


1562. 


307, 308. 
Keith, 202. 


the queen's 
miniſters. 


+ Crawf. 
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Book III. rather to acquire it by polivical addreſs, than to ſeize it openly, 
A and by force of arms. 


1562. 


June 27. 


Tx + conduct of George the preſent earl, during the late 
commotions, had been perfectly ſuitable to the character of the 
family, in that age, dubious, variable, and crafty. While the 
ſucceſs of the lords of the congregation was uncertain, ke 
aſſiſted the queen * in ye bg to cruſh them. When 
their affairs put on a better . to join them, 
but never heart y favoured 44 courted and 
feared by each of the contending parties; both connived at his 
encroachments in the North; and, by artifice and force, which 
he well knew how to euiploy alternately, and in their proper 
places, be added every day to the exorbitant power and wealth 


* ſſeſſed. 1 *** IG 
He ed the growing tation i 

prior of St. Andrew's, with greateft jealouſy and concern, 
and conſidered him as a rival who had engroſſed that ſhare in 
the queen's confidence, to which his own zeal for the popiſh 


religion ſeemed to give him a preferable title. Perſonal in- 


juries ſoon increaſed the miſunderſtanding occaſioned by rive}- 
thip in power. The queen having determined to reward the 
ſervices of the prior of St. Andrew's, by creating him an earl, 
ſhe made choice of Mar, as the place whence he take 
his title; and, that he might be better able to is New 
honour, beſtowed upon him, at the ſame time, the lands of that 
name. Theſe were part of the royal demeſnes®, but the 
earls of Huntly had been permitted, for ſeveral years, to keep 
of them f. On this occaſion, the earl, not com- 
d, with ſome reaſon, of the loſs which he ſuſtained, but had 
real cauſe to be alarmed at the intruſion of a formidable neigh- 
bour into the heart of his territories@who might be able to 
rival his power, and excite his oppreſſed vaſſals to ſhake of his 
oke. 
, Ax incident, which happened ſoon after, encreaſed and con- 
firmed Huntly's ſuſpicions. Sir John Gordon, his third fon, 
and lord Ogilvie, had a diſpute about the property of an eſtate. 
This difpute became a deadly quarrel. They — un- 
fortunately to meet in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and being both 
attended with armed followers, a ay x ag my in which lord 
ilvie was dangerouſly wounded John. The magiſtrates 
a both the offenders, and the queen commanded = to 
be ſtrictly confined. Under any regular government, ſuch a 
Lreach of public peace and order would expoſe the perſon 
offending, to certain puniſhment. At this time, ſome ſeverity 
was neceſſary, in order to vindicate the queen's authority from 
an inſult, the moſt heinous which had been offered to it, ſince 
her return into Scotland. But in an age accuſtomed to licenſe 
and anarchy, even this moderate exertion of her power in order- 
ws 
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abundantly mortifying to that haugh 
But while the queen was enti under the direction 


2 


2. 


Mary's arrival in the North, Huntly 
woman capable of executing the commiſſion with abundance 
dexterity, to ſooth the queen, and to intercede for pardon 2. 
to their ſon. But the queen peremptorily required, that he -. 


deliver himſelf into the hands of juſtice, and rely 
— Gordon was perſuaded to do ſo; and being 


he queen's ſeverity, and the place in which ſhe ap- 
pointed Gordon to be confined, were interpreted to be new 
of Mar's rancour, and augmented the hatred of the 


an time, fir John Gordon ſet out towards Stirling; but Sept. :. 
of performing his promiſe to the queen, made his eſcape 
is guards, and returned to take the command of his fol- 
7 in arms, all over the north. Theſe 
were deſtined to ſecond and improve the blow, by which his 
father propoſed ſecretly, and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, 
and Maitland, his principal adverfaries. The time and place BY - 
— ob hat crate frequently appointed ; but - 
the executing of it was wonderfully prevented, by 8 x 
| Orèe- 


PF houſe at Strathbogie was the laſt and moſt convenient ſcene, 
— appointed for committing the intended violence. But, on 
| her journey thither, the queen heard of Gordon's 

nb gr and refuſing, in the firſt of her 


indignation, to enter under the tather's roof, by that unfortunate 
expreſſion of her reſentment, ſaved her miniſters from unavoida- 
Fake ans Tn il focceſs of theſe efforts of precipi- 
Tur ce theſe efforts ivate reven 
— the red Huntly into open rebellion. As the — entirely 
under the direction of his rivals, it was impaſſible to work their 
ruin, without violating the allegiance which he owed his 
ſovereign. On her arrival at Inverneſs, the commanding officer 
in the caſtle, by Huntly's orders, ſhut the gates againſt her 
dy was obliged to ledge in the town, which was open and 
; but this, too, was quickly ſurrounded by a mul- 
Officers of titude of the earl's followers 1. The utmoſt conſternation 
ſeized the queen, who ao pon 
t 


an inflited on the governor the 
puniſhment which bl inſolence deſerved. 
Tuis open a of diſobedience was the occaſion of a mea- 


ſure _—— 24 than any the queen had hitherto 
a nght to the earldom 
of Mar, Stewart reſigned it * favour ; and at the fame 
time Mary conferred upon him the title of earl of Murray, with 
the eſtate annexed to that dignity, which had been in the 
of the earl of Huntly fince the year 1548*. From 

this he concluded that his rae was devoted to deſtruction; 
and dreading to be ſtripped, gradually, of thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which, in reward of their ſervices, the gratitude of he Crown 
had beſtowed on himſelf or his anceſtors, he no longer diſguiſed 
his intentions, but, in defiance of the queen's proclamation, 
openly took arms. Inſtead of yielding thoſe places of ſtrength, 
which Mary required him to ſurrender, his followers diſperſed 
or cut in pieces the parties which ſhe diſpatched to take poſ- 
319. ſeſſion of them 1; and he hunſelf, advancing with a con- 
fiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place the 
Gueen Was now — filled her ſmall court with conſterna- 
3 Keith, tion. Murray had only a handful of men in whom he could 
230. conhde 1. In order to form the appearance of an army, he 
was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring barons ; 


but as moſt of theſe either „ deſigns, or ſtood 
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his power, from them no cordial or effectual ſervice Boox III. 
—_— — 


troops, however, Murray, who could gain 1662. 
ing by delay, marched briſkly — 4 the enemy. eie Odder 28. 
at Corrichie, poſted to great advantage; he com- 

his northern affociates inftantly to begin the attack; 

firſt motion of the enemy, they treacherouſly turned 

and Huntly's followers, throwing aſide their 

breaking their ranks, drew their ſwords, and ruſh- _ 

to the purſuit It was then, that Murray, 4 > 
proof of ſteady —_ and of prudent conduct. He be 22 
_ immoveable, on a ri oy one: with the ſmall but Murray. 
enem 


body of his adherents, who preſenting their ſpears to the 

y. received them with a determined reſolution, which 
they little expected. The Highland broad fword is not a 
weapon fit to encounter the Scottiſh ſpear. In every civil com- 
motion, the ſuperiority of the latter has been evident, and has 
always decided the conteft. On this occaſion, the irre at- 
tack of Huntly's troops was eaſily repulſed by Murray's firm 
battalion. Before they recovered from the confuſion occafioned 
by this unforeſeen reſiſtance, thoſe who had begun the flight, 
willing to regain their credit with the victorious party, fell up- 
on them, and compleated the rout. Huntly himſelf, who was 
extremely corpulent, was trodden to death in the purſuit. His 
ſons, Sir John and Adam, were taken, and Murray returned 
in triumph to Aberdeen with his priſoners. 

Tat trial of men taken in actual rebellion againſt their ſo- 
vereign was extremely ſhort. Three days after the battle, Sir 
John Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam 
was pardoned on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who 
had been privy to his father's deſigns, was ſeized in the ſouth ; 
and, upon trial, found guilty of treaſon. ; but, h the 
queen's clemency, the puniſſunent was remitted. firſt 
parliament proceeded againſt this great family, with the utmoſt 
_—_ reduced their power and fortune to the 
loweſt . 


JJ ͤ ͤ a=: . 


As 


This conſpiracy of the earl of Huntly is one of the moſt intricate 
and myſterious paſſages in the Scottiſh hiſtory, As it was a tranſaction 
purely domeftic, and in which the Engliſh were little intereſted, ſew 


original con-erning it have been found in Cecil's Collection, the 
=_ = of evidence and information with regard to the affairs of 
period. 


Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have formed 4 deſign about this time, of 
deſtroying Murray, and of employing the power of the earl of Huatly 
for this purpoſe. But his account of this whole tranſaction appears to be 
ſo void of truth, and even of probability, as to deſerve no ſerious exami- 
nation. At that time, Mary wanted power, and ſeems to have had no 
inclination to commit any act of violence upon her brother, 
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Boox III. 
—S of this it would have been 
1562. rative, * 5 5 


An ip ter · 
view be- 


Mary pro- 
poſed. 


THE HISTORY 
As the fall of the earl of H 


, 1Mproper 

taking notice of leſſer tranſactions, which now 

be related with * 
Is the beginning of 


r, Maty, who 


entering into a more intimate 
teen Eli- with Elizabeth, employed Maitland to defire a 
2abeth 32d yiew with her, ſomewhere in the North of England. As this 

the 


perſonal — 


propoſal could not be rejected with decency, the time 
place, and the circumſtances of the meeting were inſtan 


* 


A 
greed upon. But Elizabeth was prudent not to admit 
into her kingdom, a rival, who outſhone herſelf, ſo far i 


Two cther hypetheſes have been advanced, in order to explain this mat- 
ter ; but they appear to be lly removed from truth. 

I. It cannot well be conceived, that the queen's journey to the noith 
was a ſcheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the earl of Humly 


er, and in the midſt of his vaſſals, was a project equally abſurd and ha- 
zardous. 2. The queen was not accompanied with a body of troops, ca- 
pable of attempting any thing againſt Huntiy by violence z her train was 
not more numerous, than was uſual in times of greateſt tranquillicy, 


p1 
Maitland, both directed to Cecil. They talk of Hunt! 
toriouſly treaſonable. Randolph mentivns hi 
ſinate Murray, &c. No hint is given 
Huatly 


Keith, 229, 232. 

II. To fuppoſe that the earl of 
the queen, and her miniſters, ſeerns to 
82 in the North, he laboured, in 
her , 


his ſon, Knox, 3 
Rothemay, whither he would 


4- | 
and found to obey 
226. Had the earl been previouſly determined to riſe in arms agaiaſt the 
queen, or to ſeize her miniſters, it is he would have imparted it 
to his principal followers, nor 
manner. 

For theſe reaſons, we have, on 
Murray from any deliberate attention of ruining the ; 
and on the other hand, we have imputed the violent conduct of the exc 
of Huntly, to a ſudden ſtart of reſentryent, without charging him with 
any premeditated purpoſe of rebellion. 
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OF SCOTLAN D. 159 
was obliged to give to the civil wars in France, ſhe put off Boox III. 
the interview for that ſeaſon *, and prevented her ſubject ] ]-¾ꝰ- 
from ſeeing the Scottiſh queen, the charms of whoſe ap- c 
pearance, and behaviour, ſhe envied, and had ſome reaſon to 


Dugi this year, the aſſembly of the church met twice. — 2. 
In both theſe meetings, were exhibited many complaints of the Decemb. 
poverty and dependence of the church; and many murmurs *5: 
againſt the negligence or avarice of thoſe, who had been ap- 
pointed to collect, and to diſtribute the ſmall fund, appropria- 

ted for the maintenance of preachers . A petition, craving 7 Knox, 
redreſs of their grievances, was preſented to the queen; but 323 
without any effect. There was no reaſon to expect 


216. 


Ma had now continued above two years in a ſtate of _ 1563- 
widowhood. Her gentle adminiſtration had ſecured the hearts , eh 
of her ſubjects, who were impatient for her marriage, and regard to 
wiſhed the crown to deſcend in the right line from their ancient the queen's 


monarchs. She herſelf was the amiable woman of the marriage. 


inces of the houſe of Auſtria, remembered what vaſt She i: 
French had founded on their former alliance with mo_—_ 
of Scots; and though the unexpected death, firſt of I udctcat 
then of Francis, had hindered the e from taking F 
if Mary ſhould again make choice of a huſband a- 

1.— the fame deſigns might be revived 
wi better 


111715 


French 
ſecuted wi — _ I 
x order to prevent this, emperor entered into a negotia- By the 
with the —. Lorrain, who had propoſed to marry Cres 
Scottiſh queen to the archduke Charles, Ferdinand's third 
The matter was communicated to Mary; and Melvil, 
„at that time, attended the elector palate, was com- 


FE mas 
E 


L 


* enquire into the character and ſituation of the arch- 


5 PuiLiy 


* Melv. 63, 65. Keith, 239. See Append, No, VII. 
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tract het views, and to proceed with caution ; and whatever Boos III. 
proſpect of advantage might allure her, ſhe could venture upon — 


1563. 
meaſure. 3 4 
of Eliza- 
beth. 

= 
4 
.4 
=. 
= 
. 

termined to guard againſt ' 
As ambition of the A 4 
a particular manner, dread their neig 3 
Randolph, to remonſtrate, in the 1 
alliance with them; and to acquaint 3 
4 would conſider ſuch a match t YZ 
| 
the 4 
i 
| 1 
4 

Y 4 


| 8 iati Mean while ſhe threw out ſome obſcure 
ts, 


| offered with fuch an air of ſuperiority and command, mortified, *4*» 45 
| no doubt, the pride of the Scottiſh queen. But, under her 


Tu E inclination of her own ſubje&s was another, and not The Caf 
the leaft conſiderable W which called for Marys — 


Vor 1 


x *T „ LL * _— 


attention ſubie g: 


162 THE HISTORY 
Book III. attention at this conjunfture. They had been taught, by the 
3 _ experiment of her — * marriage, A. Faw. At 
1563. with an t prince, w power might be e ed to 
preſs ther CHAS cas liberties. They r thoughts 
of a match with a foreigner ; and if the crown ſhould te 
ſtrengthened by new dominions or alliances, they foreſaw that 
the royal prerogative would ſoon be ſtretched beyond its anci- 
ent and legal limits. Their eagerneſs to prevent this could 
ſcarce fail of throwing them into the arms of England. Eliza- 
beth would be ready to afford them her aid, towards obſtruct- 
ing a meaſure ſo diſagreeable to herſelf. Tas eaſy for them 
to ſeize the perſon of the ſovereign. By the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh fleet, they could render it difficult for any foreign prince 
to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an incon- 
ſiderable party in the kingdom, and diſpirited by the loſs of the 
earl of Huntly, could give no obſtruction to their defigns. To 
what violent extremes, the national abhorrence of a foreign 
yu might have — 4 — is —— the tranſactions 
vious, and ſubſequent to t period. 

F on theb reaſons, Mary laid abide, at that time, all thoughts 
of foreign alliance, and ſeemed willing to facrifice her own am- 
bition, in order to remove the jealouſies of Elizabeth, and to 
quiet the fears of her own ſubjects. 

THe parliament met this year, for the firſt time, fince the 
ment held — return into Scotland. Mary's adminiftration had hi- 

been extreme Her miniſters poſſeſſed the 
confidence of the nation; and, by con ce, the proceed- 
ings of that aſſembly were conducted wit ect unanimity. 
The grant of the earldom Cy to the prior of St. An- 
drew's was confirmed ; the earl of Huntly, and ſeveral of his 
vaſſals and dependants, were attainted : the attainder againſt 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and ſome of his accomplices in the mur- 
* Knox, der of cardinal Beatoun, was reverſed “: the act of oblivion, 
33007 mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received the ng ſanc- 
tion. But Mary, who had determined never to ratify that trea- 
ty, took care that this ſanction ſhould not be deemed any ac- 
knowled t of its validity ; ſhe granted her conſent merely 
in condeſcenfion to the lords in parliament, who, on their knees, 
beſought her to allay the jealouſies and apprehenſions of her 

+ Spotſ= fubjects, by fuch a gracious law F. | 
wood, 188. No attempt was made, in this parliament, to procure the 
— , queen's aſſent to the laws eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion. 
— regard Her miniſters, zealcus proteſtants themſelves, were a- 
to religion, Ware that this could not be urged without manifeſt danger and 
She had conſented, through their influence, to 
tolerate and the reformed doctrine. They had even 


ailed on her to impriſon and the archbiſhop of 
t. Andrew's, and = Wikthors for celebrating maſs 
- contrary 
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1 


offen 


#4 


VS 


to 

perpetuity. 

8 who profeſſed it, was the beſt me- 

reconciling the queen to the proteſtant religion. Time 
might abate her bigotry. Her prejudices might as off 


THe zeal of the proteſtant clergy 
conſiderations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked no 


delay : Severe and inflexible, it would condeſcend to no com- 

The leading men of that order inſiſted, that this op- 
portunity of eſtabliſhing religion by law, was not to be ne- 
glected. They pronounced the moderation of the courtiers 
apoſtacy ; and their endeavours to gain the queen, they rec- 
koned criminal and ſervile. Knox folemnly renounced the 
friendſhip of the earl of Murray, as a man devoted to Marty, 
and fo — for her ſervice, as to become regardleſs 
of thoſe objects which he had hitherto eſteemed moſt ſacred. 
This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof of Murray's ſincere at- 
tachment to the queen at that period, continued above a year 
and an half *. 

Tu preachers being diſappointed by the men in whom 
they placed the greateſt confidence, gave vent to their indigna- 
tion in their pulpits. Theſe echoed more loudly than ever, 
with declarations againſt idolatry ; with diſmal preſages con- 
cerning the 's marriage with a foreigner ; and with bit- 
ter reproaches againſt thoſe, who, from intereſted motives, 
had deſerted that cauſe, which they once reckoned it their ho- 
nour to ſu The people, inflamed by ſuch vehement de- 
clamations, which were dictated by a zeal more ſincere than 


t, eeded to raſh and unjuſtifiable acts of violence. — 4 
Daring 7 gs 's abſence, on a progreſs into the weſt, maſs — & 


— to 
he multitude of thoſe who openly reſorted thither, gave t 
offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, bein So Wo 
the reſtraint which the royal preſence impoſed, aſſembled in a 
notous manner, interrupted the ſervice, and filled ſuch as 
were preſent, with the utmoſt confternation. Two of the 
* this tumult were ſeized, and a day appointed for 


bad 


was deaf to all theſe Which ol 
fends the 


clergy- 


* Knors 


331. 


And occi- 
fioas tu- 


celebrated in her chapel at Holy-rood houſe. Auguſt. 


M 2 Knox, 333 
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164 THE HISTORY 
Boo III. Knox, who eſteemed the zeal of theſe 


f 
| 


Ferret erg sgi percy 


AA and their conduct meritorious, conſidered them as fufferers in 
1563. A . danger, he 
| og | circular letters, the true reli- 

count, but Bion, or were concerned ion of it, to aſſemble 

acquitted. at Edinburgh on the day of trial, that, by thei they 

October 8. might comfort and their diſtreſſed One of 

＋ Ibid. 236. theſe letters fell into the queen's hands. To the fub- 


jects without the authority of the ſovereign, 
treaſon, and a reſolution was taken to proſecute 
Decemb. that crime, before the privy council. 22 for hi 
78. judges were not only zealous proteſtants, but t 
who, during the late commotions. had openly and 
at defiance the queen's authority. It was under preceden 
drawn from their own conduct, that Knox endeavoured to 
ſhelter himfelf. Nor would it have been an eaſy matter for 
theſe counſellors to have found out a diſtinction, by which 
they could cenſure him, without condemning themſelves. 
ter a long hearing, he was unanimouſly acquitted. Sinclair bi- 
ſhop of Roſs, and preſident of the court of ſeſſion, a zealous 
papilt heartily concurred with the other counſellors in this de- 
t Knox, cCiſion 1; a remarkable faQ, which ſhews the unſettled ſtate 
343» of government in that age ; the low condition to which regal 
authority was then ſunk ; and the impunity with which ſubjectu 
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1664. Tun marriage of the Scottiſh queen continued ſtill to be 
Negotiati- the object of attention and intrigue. 
ons with while ſhe wiſhed to direct 


* 


queen ts ; thou 
ſhe had put u W > 
ſtopping the payment of her dowry, 
the of Chatelherault of his pen 

T 19. 244- the command of the Scottiſh 


might invade thoſe rights of the crown, which are now held , 


165 


t unaccountable ſi- Elizabech 
- The ſecret was diſ- om 2 —4 Lei- 


Robert Dudley, afterwards earl ceer to 
2 whom the had her for a 
2. 


ſb nd. 
9 may won 
tion were remarkable — 


us wiſdom and p 


caſes fo 
s caſes foo 
talents to Fan ur nl, in chooſin 
; whereas beauty and of perſon, iſhed 


manners, and courtly addreſs, were the accompliſhments on 
which ſhe beſtowed her favour. She aQted in the one caſe 

in the other ſhe diſcovered the 
o this Leiceſter owed his grandeur. 


Though remarkable neter for eminence in_ irs; nor ſupe- 
riority of abilities, the partiality diſtin iſhed | him on 
every occaſion. She rai bin wo the big honours, ſhe 


beſtowed on him the moſt important employments, and mani- 
an affection ſo diſproportionate to his merit, that, in 
— that age, it could be accounted for only by the 
of planetary influence . + Camden, 

l u high ſpirit of the Scottiſh could not well bear 549: 
overture of a match with a ſubject. Her own rank, 19 Fog 
of her former marriage, and the ſolicitations, at this. 
of ſo many powerful princes, crowded into her 
_ her ſenſibly feel how bumbling and diſre · 

ſal was. She difſembled, however, 
t; and though ſhe declared in ſtrong 
gradation ſhe would deem this alliance, 
along with it no advantage, that _— 
of her own dignity, ſhe mentioned the carl of 
notwithſtanding, in terms full of reſpeQ *. * Keith, 
ELizanerH, , did not wiſh that the 252. 
| ſhould be in any other manner. After the Elizabeth's 


views in 


1 her own attachment to ,ecom- 
mn 0h the very height of favour, _— 
it 


937 94- 


101. 


* 


been prevented from g, chiefly by the artifices of Eli- 
if, at this tune, the Engliſh queen could have 
to liſten to her ſal in favour of Leiceſter, 


to protract the negotiation at pleaſure ; and by keepin 
rival unmarried, 2— — the proſpect 
ſucceſſion leſs acceptable to the Engliſh. 
LeicesTe xr's own ſituation was extremely delicate, and 
embarraſſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moſt amiable woman 
of the age, to carry away this prize from ſo many contending 
inces, to mount the throne of an ancient kingdom, might 
have flattered the ambition of a ſubject, much more conſider- 
able than he. He ſaw all theſe advantages, no doubt; and, 
in ſecret, they made their full impreſſion on him. But, with- 
out offending Elizabeth, he durſt not venture on the moſt diſ- 
tant diſcovery of his ſentiments, or take any ſtep towards faci- 
litating his acquiſition of objects ſo worthy of defire. 
On the hand, Elizabeth's partiality towards him, 
which he was at no pains to conceal *, might inſpire him with 
hopes of attaining the ſupreme rank in a kingdom, more illuſ- 
trious than Scotland. Elizabeth had often lared, that no- 
thing but her reſolution to lead a fingle life, and his being bom 
her own ſubject, would have hindered her from chooſing the 
earl of Leiceſter for a huſband. Such confiderations of pru- 
dence are, however, often furmounted by love ; and Leiceſter 
—_ flatter himſelf, that the violence of her affection would 
at triumph both over the maxims of policy and the ſcru- 
ples of pride. Theſe hopes induced him, now and then, to 
conclude the propoſal of his marriage with the Scottiſh queen 
to be a project for his deſtruction; and he imputed it to the 
malice of Cecil, who, under the ſpecious pretence of doing 
him honour, intended to ruin him in the good opinion both at 
Elizabeth and Mary +. | | | 
A TREATY of marriage, propoſed by one queen, who 


dreaded its ſucceſs ; liſtened to by another, who was ſecretly 


determined againſt it; and ſcarce deſired by the man himſelt, 
whoſe intereſt and reputation it was calculated, in ce, 
to promote; could not, under ſo many unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, be brought to a fortunate iſſue. Both Elizabeth and 
Mary continued, however, to act with equal diſſimulation. 
The former, notwithſtanding her fears of loſing Leiceſter, 
ſolicited warmly in his behalf. The latter, though ſhe began 
about this time to caſt her eyes upon another ſubj * 
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1 land, did not, at once, venture finally to reject Elizabeth's fa- Book III. 
7 vourite. — 
7 Tus perſon towards whom to turn b 1564- 
4 thoughts, was Henry Stewart Lord Damly, eldeſt fon of the," ©” 
0 
1— 


earl of Lenox. That nobleman, having been driven out of thoughts 

Scotland under the regency of the duke of Chatelherault, had of - 

lived in baniſhment for twenty years. His wife, lady Marga- ins 

ret Douglas, was Mary's moſt dangerous rival in her claim Dam. 

upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion. She was the daughter of Marga- 

ret, the eldett filter of Henry VIII. by the earl of Angus, 

whom that queen married after the death of her huſband 

James IV. In that age, the right and order of ſucceſſion was 

not ſettled with the ſame accuracy, as at preſent. Time, and 

the decifion of almoſt every caſe that can poſſibly happen, have 

at laſt introduced certainty into matter, which, naturally, is 

ſubject to all the variety, ariſing from the caprice of lawyers, 
ded by obſcure, and often imaginary analogies. Lady Le- 

nox, though born of a ſecond marriage, was one degree nearer 

the royal blood of England, than She was the daugh- 

ter, Mary only the grand-daughter of t. This was not 

the only advantage over Mary which lady Lenox enjoyed. 

She was born in England, and by a maxim of law in that coun- 

try, with regard to private inheritances, whoever is not born 

in England, or at leaſt of parents, who, at the time of his 

birth, were in the obedience of the king of England, cannot 

enjoy any inheritance in the kingdom *.” This maxim, Hales, * Carte, 

an Engliſh lawyer, produced in a treatiſe, which he publiſhed Hitt. of 

at this time, and endeavoured to apply it to the right of ſuc- I 

ceſſion to the crown. In a private cauſe, theſe pretexts might w_ 

have given riſe to a long and doubtful litigation ; where a 

crown was at ſtake, ſuch nice diſputes and ſubtleties were to 

be avoided with the utmoſt care. If Darnly ſhould happen to 

contract an alliance with any of the powerful families in Eng- | 

| 2 land, or ſhould publickly profeſs the proteſtant religion, theſe 

J 


plauſible and t might be 1 
loing tal to 7 — RE and of a papiſt. 
ch of Mar was aware of all this; and in order to prevent any 
danger from that quarter, had early endeavoured to cultivate a 
who friendly correſpondence with the family of Lenox. In the year 
cretly. 1562 *, both the earl and the lady Margaret were taken into * Cam, 
nſelf, cuſtody by Elizabeth's orders, on account of their holding a 389. 
ance, ſecret correſpondence with the Scottiſh queen. 
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cum- Fron the time that Mary became ſenſible of the difficul- Elizabeth 
h and ties, which would attend her manylng « fiveige prince, ſhe ſecrerly 
lation. entered into a ſtill cloſer connexion with the earl of Lenox T, ?\** 


with this. 


eſter, and invited him to return into Scotland. This ſhe endeavoured 4. 1d. 396. 
began to conceal from Elizabeth ; but a tranſaction of fo much im- 

Eng portance did not eſcape the notice of that diſcerning princeſs. 

land, . | 


She 


Ta is admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from 
3 of + which occaſioned, for ſome time, a total 


partizans, and paved her way towards the throne. In order to 
remove the cauſes of the t difficulty, Melvil was ſent ex- 
preſs to the court of England. He found it no difficult mat- 
ter to bring about a reconcilement ; and ſoon re-eſtabliſhed the 
nce, but not the confidence of friendſhip, which was 

that had ſubſiſted, for ſome time, between the two 
Dvu x1NG this negotiation, Elizabeth's profeſſions of love to 
Mary, and Melvil's replies in the name of his miſtreſs, were 
made in the language of the warmeſt and moſt cordial friend- 
ip. But what Melvil truly obſerves, with reſpe& to Eliza- 
beth, may be extended without injuſtice to both queens. 
There was neither plain dealing. nor upright meaning, but 

+ Mely, great diſſimulation, envy and fear 7. 

104- Lexox, however, in conſequence of the licenſe which he 
— had obtained, . * and m_ 2 oy 
Scotland. dueen, not only with the due to a nobleman, y 
allied to the royal family, but treated with a ——— 
| arlty, 
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larity, which could not fail of inſpiring him with more elevated Boox 11 
his 


ary ry 
meeting of parliament. The act of forfeiture, paſſed againſt p.cemn 
Lond the year 1545, was repealed, and be was publickly 
reſtored to the and eſtate of his anceſtors}. t See Ap- 
Taz ecclefiaftical tranſactions of this year were not con- pendix, 

fiderable. In the aſſemblies of the church, the fame com- No IX. 
plaints of the increaſe of idolatry, the fame repreſentations con- — 
cerning the poverty of the clergy, were renewed. The reply 
which the queen mads wa and her | or hes 
were more fatisfying to proteſtants, any 87 7 
hitherto obtained he But, notwithſtanding her declarations in — 
their favour, they could not help harbouring many ſuſpicions zeal for | 
concerning Mary's deſigns againſt their religion. She had never Popery. 2 
once ted to hear any preacher of the reformed doctrine. Keith, 
She had abated nothing of her bigoted attachment to the 533» 53% 
Romiſh faith. The germs of that ſuperſtition, averſe, at all 
times, from toleration, was, in that age, fierce and unrelent- 
ng . Mary had given her friends on the continent repeated 

of her reſolution to re-eſtablich the catholic church v. “ Carte. 
She had induftriouſly avoided cvery opportunity of ratifying the vol. if. 
acts of parliament of 1560, in favour of the reformation. #'5: 
Even the protection, which, ever fince her return, ſhe had af- 1 
forded the religion, was merely temporary, and de- 1 
clared by her own proclamation to be of force, only “ till ſhe ; | 
ſhould take ſome final order in the matter of religion +.” The Ker. 
vigilant zeal of the preachers was inattcntive to none of theſe **® 5 
circumſtances. The coldneſs of their principal leaders, who 
were, at this time, entirely devoted to the court, added to their 


jealouſies and fears. Theſe they uttered to the , in 
language which they eſteemed ſuitable to the neceſſity of the 
times, which the queen reckoned diſreſpectſul, and inſolent. 
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Boox III. In a meeting of the 
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aſſembly, Maitland publickly ac- 


—YS cuſed Knox of teaching ſeditious doctrine, concerning the right 


1564. 


1 Knox, 
349 

1565, 
Diſimula- 
tion boch 
of Fhza- 
beth and 
Mary, 
with re- 
gard to her 
marriage. 


Feb, 8. 


® Keith, 
2397251, 
$60, 


of ſubjects to reſiſt thoſe ſovereigns, who treſpaſs againſt the 
duty hich they owe to the mw 4 Knox was — 
to juitify what he had taught. And upon this general doctrine 
of reſiſtance, ſo juſt in its own nature, but ſo delicate in its ap- 
plication to particular caſes, there enſued a debate, which 
admirably diſplays the talents and character of both the diſ- 
putants ; the acuteneſs of the former, embelliſhed with learn- 
ing, but prone to ſubtlety, the vigorous underſtanding of the 
latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, and ſupenor to all fear f. 

Two years had already been conſumed, in fruitleſs negotia- 
tions concerning the marriage of the Scottiſh Mary 
had full leifure and opportunity to diſcern the fallacy and deceit 
of all Elizabeth's proceedings, with reſpect to that affair. But, 
in order to ſet the real intentions of the Engliſh in a 
clear light, and to bring her to ſome explicit declaration of her 
ſentiments, Mary, at laſt, intimated to Randolph, that, on 
condition her right of ſucceſſion to the crown of England was 
publickly acknowledged, ſhe was ready to yield to the ſolicita- 
tions of his miſtreſs in behalf of Leicefter +. Nothing could 
be farther than this from the mind and intention of Elizabeth. 
The right of ſucceſſion was a myſtery, which, during her 
whole reign, her jealouſy preſerved untouched, and unexplained. 
She had promiſed, however, when ſhe firſt began to intereſt 
herſelf in the marriage of the Scottiſh queen, all that was 
now demanded. How to retreat with decency, how to elude 
her former offer, was, on that account, not a little perplexing. 

Tux facility, with which lord Darnly 7 
to viſit the court of Scotland, was owing, in all probability, 
to that embarraſſment. From the time of Melvil's embaſſy, 
lady Lenox had warmly folicited this liberty for her fon. Eliza- 
beth was no ftranger to the ambitious 80 with which that 


ture, however, nothing could be of more advantage to her, 
than Darnly's journey into Scotland. She had — brought 
one actor upon the ſtage, who, under her management, had, 
for a long time, amuſed the Scottiſh She hoped, no 
leſs abſolutely, to direct the motions of „who was like- 
wiſe her ſubject; and again to involve Mary in all the tedious 
tricacies of negotiation. Theſe motives determined Eliza- 
beth and her miniſters to yield to the ſolicitations of lady 
Lenox. 

Bur this deep laid ſcheme was in a moment diſconcerted. 
Such unexpected events, as the fancy of poets aſcribes to love, 
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are, at ſome times, really produced by that paſſion. An affair, Book. III · 
which had been the object of ſo many political intrigues, and 
had n_ rr ſo many princes, was at laſt decided A 
by the ſudden liking of two young perſons. Lord Darnly, was, cdl 47 
at this time, in the fiſt — vigour of youth. In beau- gland. 
ty, and gracefulneſs of perſon, he ſurpaſſed all his cotempo- 


raries ; he excelled, eminently, in ſuch arts as add eaſe and ele- +4 
ce to external form, and which enabled it not only todazzle, 4 
t to pleaſe. Mary was of an age, and of a temper, to feel Gains the 4 | 


the full power of theſe accompliſhments. The impreſſion queen's 
which lord Darnly made her, was viſible, from the time heart. 
of their firſt interview. The whole buſineſs of the court was 
to amuſe, and entertain this illuſtrious gueſt ; and in all thoſe Knox, 
ſcenes of gaiety, Darnly, whoſe qualifications were _ 369. 
ther ſuperficial and ſhowy, appeared to great advantage. His 
conqueſt of the queen's heart became compleat ; inclina- 
tion now prompted her to conclude a marriage, the firſt thoughts 
-—+ had been ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely poli- 
ELCiZABETH, contributed, and perhaps not without de- 
ſign, to increaſe the violence of this paſſion. Soon after Darnly's 
amval in Scotland, ſhe, in return to that meſſage, whereby 
Mary had ſignified her willingneſs to accept of Leiceſter, gave 
an anſwer in fuch terms, as plainly unravelled her original in- 
tention in that intrigue +. She promiſed, if the Scottiſh queen's + Keith. 
marriage with Leiceſter ſhould take place, to advance him toz70. 
great honours ; but with regard to her title to the Engliſh ſuc- — 
ceſſion, ſhe would neither ſuffer any legal enquiry to be made 
concerning it, nor permit it to be publicly recognized, till ſhe her- 
ſelf ſhould declare her reſolution never to marry. Notwith- 
ſtanding Elizabeth's former promiſes, Mary had reaſon to 
every r in this reply; her high ſpirit, however, 
could not , with patience, ſuch a cruel diſcovery of the 
contempt, the artifice, and mockery, with which, under the 
veil of friendſhip, ihe had been fo long abuſed. She burſt into 
tears of indignation, and expreſſed, with the utmoſt bitterneſs, 
her ſenſe of that diſingenuous craft, which had been employed 
to deceive her . * Keith, 
Tus natural effect of this indignation was to add to the Append. 
impetuoſity with which ſhe purſued her own ſcheme. Blinded? 
by reſentment, as well as by love, ſhe obſerved no deſects in 
the man, whom ſhe had choſen ; and began to take the ne- 
ceſſary ſteps towards accompliſhing her deſign, with all the 
unpatience natural to thoſe paſſions. 
As Darnly was fo nearly reiated to the queen, the canon 
law made it neceffary to obtain the pope's diſpenſation, before 
the celebration of the marriage. For this purpoſe, ſhe early ſet 
on foot a negotiation with the court of Rome f. X 12 
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buſy at the ſame time, in procuring the conſent of 
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—— the French king and his mother. Having communicated her 
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deſigu, and the motives which determined her choice, to Caſ- 
telnau the French ambaſſador, ſhe employed hin, as the moſt 
proper perſon, to bring his court to fall in with her views. 
Among other 4 ts * Caſtelnau mentioned 
— to Darnly, whic 

lent and deep-rooted, that it was no power 
break off the match 1. Nor were the French miniſters back- 
ward in encouraging Mary's paſſion. Her would never 
ſtoop to an alliance with a of France. By this choice, 
they were delivered from the fions of a match, with 
any of the Auſtrian princes, as well as the danger of ſo cloſe an 
union with Elizabeth ; and as Darnly profeſſed the Roman Ca- 
reps this ſuited the bigoted ſchemes which that court 
WrrLz Mary was endeayouring way lg pen? 


to a meaſure which ſhe had ſo much at heart; Daraly, and 


his father, by their behaviour, were raiſing up enemies at home 
to obſtruRt it. Lenox bad, durin 


— an: compaſs of a 


the former part of his life, 
ities, or political wiſdom ; 
and appears to have been a man of a weak underſtanding, and 
violent paſſions. Darnly was not ſuperior to his father in u. 
derſtanding, and all his paſſions were till more impetuous 
To theſe, he added that infolence, which the advantage of 


external form, when accompanied with no ity more va- 
luable, is apt to inſpire. Intoxicated with the queen's favour, 
he begoa abeady to affune the haughtineſs of a king, and to 
put on that imperious air, which majeſty itſelf can 
der tolerable. 

IT was by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent of Murray, 
and his party, that Lenox had been invited into Scotland ; 
and yet, no ſooner did he acquire a firm footing in that king- 
dom, than he began to enter into ſecret cabals with thoſe no- 
blemen, who were known to be avowed enemies to Murray, 
and with regard to reli r or fa vourers 
e, Darnhy ſt t, allowed ſome raſh 


ren- 


ons — thoſe . which the queen's bounty 
y, toeſcape him 5. 


had conferred upon 
Bur, above all theſe, the familiarity Darnly culti- 
vated with David Rizio the Italian, contributed to increaſe the 
* and diſguſt of the nobles. 
ne low birth, and indigent condition of this man, placed 
hun in a ſtation, in which he onght naturally to have remained 
unknown to poſterity. But what fortune called bim to act, 
and to ſuffer in Scotland, obliges hiſtory to deſcend from its 
dignity, and to record his adventures. He was the ſon of a 
muſician in Turin, and having accompanied the Piedmencete 
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into Scotland, gained admiſſion into the queen's fa- Boox III. 
by bs Gs nbc r n 
| es it, and inſinuating manners. He quickly crept 
queen's favour, and her French ſecretary happening to 
— — — preferred by her 
to that oſce. He now began to make a 1 and to 
as a man of weight and conſequence. The whole train 
of ſuitors and expeQants, who have an extreme ſagacity in diſ- 
covering the paths, which lead moſt directly to ſucceſs, ap- 
plied to him. His recommendations were obſerved to have great 
influence over the queen, and he grew to be conſidered, not 
only as a favourite, but as a miniſter. Nor was Rizio careful to 
abate that envy, which always attends ſuch an extraordinary 
and rapid change of fortune. He ſtudied, on the contrary, to 
y the whole extent of his favour. He affected to talk often, 
familarly, with the queen in public. He equalled the grea- 
teſt and moſt opulent ſubjects, in richneſs of dreſs, and in the 
number of his attendants. He diſcovered, in all his behaviour, 
ny . inſolence, with which unmerited proſperity inſpires 
ble mind. It was with the utmoſt indignation that the 
beheld the power; it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that 
os wh omar ef this unworthy minion. Even in 
the queen's preſence they could not forbear treating him with 
marks of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant power alone, 
which exaſperated the Scots. They confidered him, and not 
without reaſon, as a dangerous enemy to the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and ſuſpeQed that he held for this purpoſe, a ſecret cor- 
with the court of Rome *. * Buck, 
T was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the management of 342 
this man, who, by flattery and , eaſily gained on his Mel: 07 
— and. . Rizio's who influence on the queen annedlies 
6 yed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, wi him. 
e en flaibing him more firmly in her affections +. But + Melv. 
I whatever benefit he might reap from his patronage, it did not 111. 
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counterbalance the contempt, and even the infamy, to which 
he was — on account of his 8 


1 

. 

1 1 
ti- 7 
he A ars from * letters 3 
at this period, NE the leaſt ſuſpicion of the - "Mi 


intrigue which was carrying on; and gave his court repeated 
= —— that the — ak * deſign of marrying 
Darnly 1. In the midſt of his focurity, Mary diſpatched Mait- 1 Keith, 
* land to ſi her intention to Elizabeth, and to ſolicit her 573. and 
fa conſent to the marriage with Darnly. This embaſſy was the * — 
fo faſt thing, which opened the eyes of Randolph. 


2 ELIZAIZEZTA 
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Book III. ET IZA NENA affected the greateſt/ſurprize at this ſudden 
ww refoluticn of the Scottiſh queen, but without reaſon. The 
1565- train was laid by herſelf, and ſhe had no cauſe to wonder when 
. rb > it took effect. She 
declares a- Þation of the match, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and pretended to 
gaialt the foreſee many —_— 
queen's both kingdoms. But 
” had often and plainly declared her reſolution to 
— impoſſible ſhe could make any choice more ino 
danger of introducing 
Elizabeth had ſo juſtly dreaded, was entirely avoided. 
though allied to crowns, and poſſeſſed of lands in bo 
kin _ could be formidable to neither. It is evident from all 
theſe circumſtances, that Elizabeth's apprehenſions of dan 
could not poſſibly be ſerious ; and that, in all her violent decla- 
rations againſt Darnly, there was much more of grimace than 
of reality *. 

Thane were not wanting, however, political motives of 
much weight, to induce that wiſe princefs to put on the appear- 
ance of great diſpleaſure. Mary, intimidated - by this, might 
p_ delay her marriage ; which Elizabeth defired to ob- 

& with a weakneſs that little ſuited the dignity of her mind, 
and the elevation of her character. Beſides, the tranquillity of 
her own kingdom was the great object of Elizabeth's policy; 
and by declaring her difſatisfaQioa with Mary's conduct, 

to alarm that party in Scotland, which was attached to 
the Engliſh intereſt, and to encourage ſuch of the nobles, as 
ſecretly diſapproved the match 44 oppoſe it. The ſeeds 
of diſcord would, by this means, be ſcattered through that 
kingdom. Inteſtine commotions might ariſe. Amidft theſe, 
Mary could form none of thoſe dangerous ſchemes, to which 
the union of her people might have prompted her. Elizabeth 
would become the umpire between the Scottiſh „and her 
—_— ſubjets. And England might on, with ſe- 
curity, while a ſtorm, which ſhe had raiſed, waſted the only 
kingdom, which could poſſibly diſturb its peace. 

* ſecution of this {c 

council the meſſage from the Scottiſh queen, and ted 
them with regard to the anſwer ſhe ſhould return. Their de- 
termination, it is eaſy to conceive, was perfectly conformable 
to her ſecret views. They drew up a remonſtrance againſt the 


intended match, full of the imaginary dangers, with which 
| that 

* Ever the hiſtorians of that age acknowledge, that the marriage of 
the Scottiſh queen with a ſubje& was far from being diſagreeable to Eliza- 


beth, Knox, 369, 373. Buchan, 339. Caſtelnau, who, at that time, 
| was well acquainted with the intrigues of both the Britiſh courts, aſſerts, 
upon grounds of great probability, that the match was wholly Elizabeth's 
own work; Caſteln. 462. and that ſhe rejoiced at the accompliſhment of 
it, appears from the letters of her own ambaſſadors, Keith, 280, 288. 


heme, ſhe laid before her privy ' 
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that event threatened the kingdom. Nor did ſhe think it Boox III 
enough, to ſigniſy her diſapprobation of the meaſure, either b) 
Maitland, Mary's ambaſſador, or by Randolph, her own . 
dent in Scotland ; in order to add more dignity to the farce which _ 
ſhe choſe to act, ſhe appointed fir Nicholas Throgmorton her gee ap. 
ambaſſador extraordinary. She commanded him to declare in pendix 
the ſtrongeſt terms, her diſſatisfaction with the ſtep which Mary No X. 4 
propoſed to take; and, at the ſame time, to produce the de- 352% 
termination of the privy council, as an evidence that the ſenti- mr © 
ments of the nation were not different from her own. Not obſtruct it. ' 
long after, ſhe confined lady Lenox as a priſoner firſt in her own 2 
houſe, and then ſent her to the Tower +. + Keith, | 


INTELLIGENCE of all this reached Scotland, before the Append, 
arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſador. In the firſt tranſports of her ut 
indignation, Mary reſolved, no longer to keep any meaſuges with 1 
Elizabeth; and ſent orders to Maitland, who acc : 
Throgmorton, to return inſtantly to the Engliſh court, and, in TH 
her name to declare to Elizabeth, that after having been amuſed 0 
fo long to ſo little ſe ; after having been fooled, and im- ; 
poſed on fo — 12 artifices ; the was now reſolved to 


gratify her own inclinations, and to aſk no other conſent, but = 
that of her own ſubjeQs, in the choice of an huſband. Mait- i 
land, with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw all the effects of ſuch a +8 


raſh and an —_ C—— —  — * 

of his miltre „ by diſobeying her commands, than to 

made the inſtrument of tearing aſunder, fo violently, the | 

few remaining ties, which ſtill linked uy kay oy . % Id. 160. 
Manx herſelf ſoon became ſenſible of her error. She re- 

ceived the Engliſh ambaſſador with reſpeR : juſtified her own 

conduct with decency ; and though unalterable in her reſolution, 

ſhe — a wonderful ſolicitude 2 Elizabeth to the 

mea and even pretended, out of compliance towards her, 

to put off the conſummation of the iage for ſome months F. + Keith, 

It is probable, however, that the want of the pope's diſpenſa- Append. 

tion, and the proſpect of gaining the conſent of her on ſub- 278. 

jects, were the real motives of this delay. 


Tais conſent laboured with the utmoſt induſtry to Murray's 0 

obtain. The earl of Murray was the perſon in the kingdom, werben to | 

whoſe concurrence was of the greateſt importance; but ſhe had Para. N 

reaſon to fear that it would not be procured without extreme | 

difficulty. From the time of Lenox's return into Scotland, | 

Murray perceived that the 's affections began y to 

be eſtranged from him. y, Athol, Rizio, all the court 

favourites, combined againſt him. His ambitious ſpirit could 

not brook this diminution of his power, which his former ſer- 

vices had fo little merited. He retired into the country, and 

| 58 way to rivals, with whom he was unable to contend g. f. 1% 27, 
he return of the carl of Bothwell, his avowed enemy, who 3; 
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tence of outlawry, _ is incurred by —— ac: 
A im”. 
at the ſame time, of how much importance 
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dions of her vengeance, if as * ſhould preſume to diſobey &; C Keith, 
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of the intended match; but as others were ſtartled at the ſame Boox III. 
dangers which alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his ex- -- — 
ample, to reſuſe their conſent, another convention was ap- 368. 
pointed at Perth, in order to deliberate more fully concerning , _ . 

this matter - 22 by 

Me a x while, Mary gave a public evidence of her own in- C Knox, 1 
clination, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour peculiar 373. "RI 
to the royal family. The oppoſition ſhe had hitherto met with, 
and the many contr vances employed to thwart and diſappoint 
her inclination, produced their uſual effect on her heart, they 
confirmed her paſſion, and increaſed its violence. The ſim- 
plicity of that age imputed an affection, fo exceſſive, to the 
influence of witchcraft f. It was owing, however, to no F Keith, 
other charm, than the irreſiſtible — of youth and beauty, 3 
over a young and tender heart. rnly grew giddy with his 
proſperity. Flattered by the love of a queen, and the applauſe 
of many among her ſubjects, his natural haughtineſs and inſo- 
lence became inſupportable, and he could no longer bear ad- 
vice, far leſs contradiction. Lord Ruthven, happening to be 
the firt perſon who informed him that Mary, in order to footh 
Elizabeth, had delayed, for ſome time, creating him duke of 
Albany, he, in a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger and attempt- 
ed to ſtab him e. It requ red all Mary's attention, to prevent“ Keith, 
bis falling under that contempt, to which ſuch behaviour de- J. 
fervedly expoſed hun. 

In no ſcene of her life was ever Mary's own addreſs more Mary's 
remarkably diſplayed. Love ſharpened her invention, and made addreſs ia 
her ſtudy every method of gaining her fubjz&s. Mary of the Fs 
nobles ſhe won by her addrefs, and more by her promiſes. On jects. 
ſome ſhe beſtowed lands, to others the gave new titles of ho- 
nour +. She even condeſcer ded to court the proteſtant clergy ; + lbid. 
and having ir vited three of their ſoperintendants to 2 the 283. 
declared, in ſtrong terms, her reſolution to protect their religion, 

Md her wilſingyeſs to be preſent at a conference upon the 
points in doQrire which were diſputed between the proteſtants 
and papiſts. and wont ſo far as to ſhew ſome deſite to hear ſuch 
of their preachers, as were moſt remark* ble for moderation x. t Knox, 
By theſe arts, the queen gained wonderful upon the people, 373: 
who, unleſs their jealouſy be raiſed ty repeated injurics, ate al- 
ways ready to vicw the actions of their foycreign with an indul- 
gent eye. 

On the other hard, Murray ard his aſ:c!ates were plainly 
the dupes of Elizabeth's policy. She talked in fo high a ſtrain, 
of her diſpleaſure at the intended m:21ch ; the treated lady 
Lenox with ſo much rizour ; ſhe wrote to the Scottiſh queen in 
ſuch ſtrong terms; ſhe recalled the earl of Lenox ard his fon, 
in ſuch a peremptory manner, and with ſuch ſevere denuncia- 
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Boox III. that all theſe expreſſions of averſion perſuaded them of her 
— fincerity. This belief — — reſpect to 


the match, and encouraged them to oppoſe it. They began 


with forming among theniſelves bonds of confederacy and mu- 


tual defence; they entered into a ſecret correſpondence with 
the Engliſh reſident, in order to ſecure Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, 
when it ſhould become needful ; they endeavoured to fill the 
nation with ſuch apprehenſions of danger, as might counterba- 
lance the influence of thoſe arts, which the queen had em- 


< theſe 1 2 there were ſecretly carried on, 
by both parties, dark deſigns of a more criminal nature, and 
more ſuitable to the ſpirit of the age. Darnly, impatient of 
that oppoſition, which he imputed wholly to Murray, and re- 
ſolving at any rate to get rid of ſuch powerſul enemy, formed a 

ot to aſſaſſinate him, during the meeting of the convention at 

erth. Murray, on his part, deſpairing of preventing the mar- 
riage by any other means had, together with the duke of Chatel- 
herault, and the earl of Argyll, concerted meaſures for ſeizing 
Darnly, and carrying him a priſoner into England. 

Ir either of theſe conſpiracies had taken effect, this con- 
vention might have been attended with conſequences extremely 
tragical ; but both were rendered abortive, by the vigilance or 
good fortune of thoſe againſt whom they were formed. Mur- 
ray, being warned of his danger by ſome retainers to the 


court, who ſtill favoured his intereſt, avoided the blow, by 


not going to Perth. Mary, receiving intelligence of Murray's 
enterprize, retired with the utmoſt expedition, along with 
Daraly, to the other fide of Forth. Conſcious, on both ſides, 
of guilt, and inflamed with reſentment, it was impoſlible they 
either forget the violence, which themſelves had medi- 
tated, or forgive the injuries, intended againſt them. From 
_—— all h of reconcilement was at grid and 
Ir mutual enmi out with ev tom of implaca- 

ble hatred ®. * 1 1 
* 


* Taz reality of theſe two fite conſpiracies has given occaſion to 
many diſputes and much — — Some deny that any deſign was 
formed againſt the life of Murray ; others call in queſtion the truth of the 
conſpiracy Ly Darnly. There ſeem, however, to be good rezſons for 
believing though the zeal and credulity of Writers have added 
to each, many exaggerated circumſtances. The following argurnents 
render it probable, that ſome violence was intended againſt Murray. 

I. This is poſitively aſſerted by Buchanan, 341. 2. The Engliſh reſi- 
dent writes to Cecil, that Murray was aſſuredly informed that a deſign 
was laid to murder him at Perth, and deſcribes the manner in which this 
plot was to have been executed. Keith, 287. 3. Murray himſelf con- 
ſtantly and publicly affirmed, that ſuch a defign was formed againſt his 
life. Keith, App. 108. And though he was called upon by the queen to 
bring legal evidence of his aſſertion, and a ſafe conduct offered him, while 
he came to court for that purpoſe; ibid, yet whoever conſiders __ 
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On Mary's A- ; a 111 her vaſials — 
4 icited them letters, to repair 
1 in arms, for the protection of her perſon agai 1 
foreign and domeſtic enemies . She was obeyed with all the u.,] ber 
promptneſs and alacrity, with which ſubjects run to defend a v. Hale to 
mild and adm niſtration. This popularity, however, take arms 
ſhe owed in a great meaſure to Murray, who had directed her att 


adminiſtration with great But the crime of oppoſing o k a 
her marriage, obliterated the memory of his . 


conſider 
thoſe 


fituation, and the ſpirit of thoſe who ruled in court at that time, will 
ſcarce deem it any proof of his guilt, that he did not chooſe to riſk his 
perſon on ſuch ſecurity. 4. The furious paſſions of Da nly, the fierceneſs 
of his reſentment, which at no violence, and the manners of the 
age, render the imputation of ſuch a crime Jeſs improbable. 

II. That Murray and his aſſociates had reſolved to ſeize Darn!y's per- 
ſon appears with ſti l greater certainty; 1. From the expreſs teſtimony of 
Melvil, 112. although Buchanan, p. 341, and Knox, p 377. affect, 
without any reaſon, to repreſent this 2s an idle rumour. 2, The queſtion 
was put to Randolph, whether the governor of Berwick would receive 
Lenox and his fon, if they were carried priſoners to that place. This 
plainly ſhews, that ſome ſuch defign was in hand, and Randolph did not 
diſcourage it by the anſwer which he gave. Keith, 290. 3. preei- 
pitati n, with which the queen retired, and the reaſon ſhe gave for this 
tudden flight, are mentioned by Randolph, Keith, 291. 4. A gre t 

of the Scottiſh nobles, aud among theſe the earls of Argyll and Rot 
who were themſelves privy to the deſign, aſſert the realicy of the conſpi- 
racy. Good. vol. ii. 358. 

All theſe circumſtances leave little room to doubt of the truth of both 
conſpiracies, But we may obſerve how ſar this proof, though drawn 
from public records, fall ſhort, on both ſidet, of legal and formal evi- 
dence. Buchanan and Randolph, in their accounts of the conſpiracy 
againſt Murray, differ — * almoſt every circumſtance. The ac- 
counts of the attempts upon Darnly, are not more conſiſtent. Melvil al- 
ledges, that the deſign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a priſoner 
into England ; the propoſal made to Randolph agrees with this. Ran- 
dolph ſays, that they imended to carry the queen to St. Andrew's, and 
Daroly to Caſtle Campbell. The Lords, in their decla ation, affirm the 
deſign of the conſpirators to have been to mu der Darnly and his father, 
to confine the queen in Lochleven during life, and to uturp the go- 
vernment. To believe implicitly, whatever they find in an ancient pa- 

„ is a folly to which antiquaries are extremely prone, Ancient pa- 
pers, however, ofien contain nothing more than the ſlanders of a party, 
and the lie of the day. The declaration of the noble; referred to, is of 
this kind; it is plainly rancorous, and written in the very heat of ſaction. 
Many things aſſerted in it, are evide tly falſe, or exaggerated. Let Mur- 
ray 2nd his confederates be as ambitious as we can ſuppoſe, they muſt have 
had ſome pretences, and plauſible ones too, before they coul. venture to 
impriſon their ſovereign for life, and to ſeize the reins of government; 
but at that time, the queen's conduct had afforded no colourable excuſe 
for proceeding to uch extremities. It is, likewiſe, :emarkable, that in 
all the proclamations againſt Murray, of which ſo many ate publiſhed in. 
Keith, Appendix 108, Sc. neither the violent attempt upon Darnly, nor 
that which he iz alledged to have formed again. the queen 
ever once mentioned, 
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Book III. thoſe who diſputed her will, as enemies to her perſon, determin- 
e to let him feel the whole weight of her ven e. For this 


warning 
® Kei * 
* 


purpoſe ſhe ſummoned him to appear before her a ſhort 
ing, to anſwer to ſuch things as ſhould be laid to his 
time, Murray, and the lords who ad- 

him, were a at Stirling, to deliberate what 
courſe they ſhould hold, in ſuch a difficult conjuncture. But 
the current of popular favour ran fo ſtrongly againſt them; and, 
ri. 
the nation ſuch a general diſpoſition to gratify the queen, in a 
matter which ſo nearly concerned her, that, without coming 
to any other concluſion, than to implore the queen of England's 
protection, they put an end to their incffeQtual conſultations, 
and returned every man to his own houſe. 

ToGETHER with this diſcovery of the weakneſs of her 
enemies, the confluence of her ſubjects from all corners of the 
kingdom, afforded Mary an agreeable proof of her own 
ſtrength. While the queen was in this proſperous ſituation, ſhe 
determined to bring to a period, an affair, which had fo lon 
engroſſed her heart, and occupied her attention. On the — 
of July, ſhe married Lord Darnly. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the queen's chapel, according to the rights of the 
Romiſh church; the pope's bull, diſpenſing with their mar- 
riage, having been previouſly obtained f. She iſſued, at the 
fame time, proclamations, conferring the title of king of 
Scots upon her huſband, and commanding that henceforth all 
writs at law ſhould run in the joint names of king and queen. 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the violence of Mary's 
love, or the weakneſs of her councils, than this laſt ſtep. 
Whether ſhe had any right to chooſe a huſband, without con- 
ſent of parliament, was, in that age, a matter of ſome diſ- 
pute 5; that ſhe had no right to confer upon him, her 
private authority, the title and dignity of king; or by a ſimple 
proclamation, to raiſe her huſband to be the maſter of her 

, ſeems to be beyond all doubt. Francis II. indeed. 

the ſame title. It was not, however, the gift of the 

but of the nation; and the conſent of parliament was 

med, before he ventured to afſume it. Darnly's condition, 

as a ſubject, rendered it ftill more neceſſary to have the con- 

currence of the ſupreme council in his favour. Such a violent 

and unprecedented ſtretch of prerogative, as the ſubſtituting a 

proclamation in place of an act of parliament, might have 

juſtly alarmed the nation. But the queen poſſeſſed ſo entirely 

the confidence of her ſubjects, that, notwithſtanding all the 

clamours of the malecontents, no ſymptoms of general diſ- 
content appeared on that account. 
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Eve u amidſt that ſcene of joy, which always accompanies Boox III. 

ſucceſsful love, Mary did not the courſe of her vengean ce 
againſt the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. Three days 866. 
after as I Murray was again ſummoned to _ 
under ver alties, and, his non-appearance, . 
rigour of juſtice Loy place, and 5 gms declared an outlaw *. * * 
At the fame time, the queen ſet at liberty Lord Gordon, 3 
who ever ſince his father's inſurrection in the year 1562, had 
been detained a priſoner ; ſhe recalled the earl of Sunderland, 
who, on account of his concern in that conſpiracy, had fled 
into Flanders ; and ſhe permitted Bothwell to return again into 
Scotland. The firſt, and laſt of theſe, were among moſt 
powerful ſubjects in the kin , and all of them animated 
with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they eſteemed the 
enemy of their families, and the author of their own ſuſferings. 
This common hatred became the foundation of the ſtricteſt 
union with the queen, and — them an aſcendant over all 
her councils. Murray himſelf conſidered this confederacy with 
his avowed enemies, as 4 more certain indication than any 
meaſure ſhe had yet taken, of her inexorable reſentment. 

Tux malecontents had not yet openly taken up arms“. — 
But the queen having ordered ber ſubjects to march againſt jj aud 
them, they were driven to the laſt extremity. They his afbaci- 
themſelves unable to make head againſt the numerous forces, ates. 
which Mary had aſſembled; and fled into Argyleſhire, in ex- 
pectation of aid from Elizabeth, to whom they had ſecretly 
33 in order to implore her immediate 

+ 


Me a ns while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarraſs Mary, 3'*: 


by = new declaration of diſguſt at ber conduct. She blamed pitch” 
both her choice of Lord 


y, and the precipitation with iaterpoſes 
which ſhe had concluded the age. She requircd Lenox in their 


and Darnly, whom ſhe ſtill called her ſubjects, to return into - u. 
rages, and at the ſame time, ſhe warmly interceded in be- 

of Murray, whoſe behaviour ſhe ſented to be not on» 
ly innocent, but laudable. This meſſage, ſo mortifying to the 
pride of the queen, and ſo full of contempt for her huſband, 
was rendered ſtill more in ble, by the petulant and 
faucy demeanour of Tamworth, the perſon who delivered it f. 1 Cam. 
Mary vindicated her own conduct with warmth, but with great 398. 
ſtrength of reaſon ; and rejected the interceſſion in of 
Murray, 


* After their fruitleſs conſultation in Stirling, the Lords retired to their 
own houſes. Keith 304. Murray was ſtill at St. Andrew's on July 22, 
Keith, 306. By the places of rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants 
of the different counties, Auguſt 4, it appears that the queen's intention 
was to march into Fife, the county in which Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldy, 
and other chiefs of the malecontents reſided, Keith, 310. Their flight 
into the weſt, Keith, 312, prevented this expedition, and the former ren- 
dezvous was altered. Keith, 310. | 
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Boo III. Murray, not without figns of reſentment at Elizabeth's pre- 

—— to intermeddle in the internal government of her king- 
1568. dom 8. a 


99- 
3 


which ſhe purſued Murray and his adherents *. 
appeared openly in arms ; and having received a 
from Elizabeth +, were endeavouring to 


— 


+ 


Appenc. 
164. 


Ang. 31. 
. 315. 


$ Keith, ed, to join in aſſociations for her defence h. Having thus left 

_— all the country behind her in tranquillity, ſhe, with an army 

: 18,000 ſtrorg, marched towards Dumfries, where the rebels 

then were. ring their retreat, they had ſent letters to the 

queen, from almoſt every place where they halted, full of fub- 

miſſion, and contaiving various overtures towards an accom- 

They are modation. But Mary who determined not to flip ſuch a fa- 

— * vourable cpportuni'y of cruſhing the mutinous ſpirit of her 

England, fubjects, rejected ti em with diſdain. As the advanced, the 

+ See Ap- m alecontents retired ; and, having received no effectual aid 

= No. from Elizabeth f, they defpaired of any other means of fafety, 

— XIII. fled into Er gland, and put themſelves under the protection of 
20. tee carl of Bedford, warden of the marches. 

Nor nina, which Bedford's perſonal friendſhip for Mur- 

Ls X ray could ſupply, was wanting to render their retreat agreeable. 

pected ill But Elizabeth herſelf treated them with extreme neglect. She 


treatment had 
from Eliza- 
detb. The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murray, were the duke 


of Chatelherault, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, Rothes; Lord Boyd 
and Ochiliree ; the lairds of Grange, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Car- 
mylie, Lawers, Bar, Dreghora, Fittarrow, Cemptroller, and the Tutor of 
Pitcur. Kaox, 382. Ra, 88 
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DARE? „ 


bility, long diſtract and weaken 
{s now, was to fave a Ces, and to juſtif) 

the miniſters of France and Spin, who accud her of fo 
mentin S by her intrigues. 
dient ſhe contrived for her vindication, ſtrongly an oa 

own charater, . _— exiles, _ 

0 depend on a forei e. Murray, and Hamil- 
2 of Kilwinning, being appointed by the other fugi- 

tives to wait on Elizabeth, inſtead of meeting with that wel- 

come rec which was due to men, who, out of conk- 
dence in her promiſes, had hazarded their lives and fortunes, 

could not even obtain the favour of an audience, until they 

had meanly conſented to acknowledge, in the preſence of the 
French and Spaniſh am that Elizabeth had given 

them no encouragement to take arms. No ſooner did they 

make this declaration, than ſhe aſtoniſhed them with this re- 

ply, © You have declared the truth; I am far from ſetting an 

e of rebellion to my own fubjefts, by countenancing 

bo. Aprodey tb their lawful prince. The treaſon, of 
which you guilty, „ and as traitors I 

to fone arg y preſence *.” Notwithſtanding this ſcene * Melv. 
of farce and of falſhood, ſo diſhonourable to all the perſons ''** 
who acted a part in it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents 


tony, drew er mri £ 14 
money, and renewed her interceſſion wi Scottiſh queen 
in their favour +. T. Kaor, 


Tus advantage ſhe had over them did not ſatisfy 59 
Mary ; ſhe reſoved to follow the blow, N r 
which ſhe dreaded, from ever recovering any footing in 
nation. With this view, ſhe called a meeting of parliament ; 
and in order that a ſentence of forfeiture might be legally pro- 
nounced againſt the baniſhed lords, ſhe ſummoned them, by Decemb. 1. 


public proclamation, to a before it g. $ Keith, 
Tur duke of Cha ult, on his humble application, 3. 

obtained a ſeparate ; but not without difficulty, as the 

king violently oppo He was obliged, however, to leave 


the kingdom, 2 nets fr ne ee Prneet, t Knox, 
Tur rere ght into the field, 389. 
the vigour with which ſhe acted, and the length of time the 
kept t in arms, reſemble the efforts of a with reve- 
nues much more conſiderable than thoſe which ſhe 
But armies were then levied and maintained by princes at finall 
charge. The vaſſal followed his ſuperior, and the ſuperior 
attended the monarch, at his own expence. Six hundred 
horſemen, however, and three companies of foot, beſides her 
guards, received regular pay from the queen. 28 
ry 


| 
| 
| 
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Boo III. dinary charge, together with the diſburſ-wents occaſioned by 


der marriage, exhauſted a treafury, which was far from being 


1566. 
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rich. In this exigercy, mary devices were fallen upon for 
raiſing money. Fires were levied on the towns of St. An- 
drew's, Perth, and Dundee, which were ſuſpected of favour- 
ing the malecontents. An unuſual tax was impoſed on the 
boroughs throughout the kingdom; ard a great ſum was de- 
mantled of the citizens of Edinburgh, by way of loan. This 
urprecedented exaction alarmed the citizens. They bad re- 
courſe to delays, and ſtarted diffculties, in order to evade it. 


Theſe May conſtrued to be acts of avowed diſobedience, and 


Koax, 
374 376. 


+ 1d. 389, 
380. 


inſtantly committed ſc veral of them to priſon. But this ſeve- 
rity did not ſubdue the undaunted ſpirit of liberty, which pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants. The queen was obliged t to 
8 to the city, the ſuperiority of the town of Leith, 
ny ich the obtained a conſiderable fum of money. The 
hirds of eccleſiaſtical benefices proved another ſource, whence 
the queen derived ſome ſupply. About this time, we find the 
proteſtant clergy complaining more bitterly than ever of their 
poverty. The army, it is probable, exhauſted a great part 
of that fund, which was appropriated for their maintenance t. 
Tus afſemblies of the church were not unconcerned ſpec- 
tators of the commotions of this turbulent year. In the meet- 
ing, June 24, ſeveral of the malecontent nobles were preſent, 
and ſeem to have had great influence on their decifions. The 
high ſtrain in which the aſſembly addreſſed the queen, can be 
imputed only to thoſe fears and jealouſies, with regard to re- 
ligion, which they endeavoured to infuſe into the nation. The 
bly complained, with ſome bitterneſs, of the ſtop which 


had been put to the progreſs of the reformation by the queen's - 
arrival in Scotland ; they required not only the total ſuppreſſion 


of the popiſh worſhip throughout the kingdom, but even in 
the queen's own chapel; and beſides the Jegal eſtabliſtiment 
of the proteſtant religion, they demanded that Mary herſelf 
ſhould publicly embrace it. Ih queen, after ſome delibera- 
tion, replied, that neither her confci-nce, nor her intereſt, 
would permit her to take ſuch a ſtep. The former would for 
ever reproach her for 2 change, which proceeded from no in- 
ward conviction; the latter would ſuffer by the offence, which 
her apoſtacy muſt give to the king of France, and her other 
allies on the continent *. 

IT is remarkable, thai the proſperous ſituation of the queen's 
affairs, during this year, Vegan to work ſome change in fa- 
your of her religion. The earls of Lenox, Athol, and Cat- 
ſils, openly attended maſs ; ihe herſelt afforded the catholics 
a more avowed protein than formerly; and, by ber per- 
miſhon, ſome of the ancient awnks ventured to preach pub- 
lickly to the people f. a 

HE 
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| her miniſters were employed in de- w—, 4 
concerning the courſe which it was moſt proper to 1566. 
hold with to the exiled nobles. Many motives prompted Mary's de- 
her to ſet no bounds to the rigour of juſtice. The malecon- on- 
tents had laboured to defeat a ſcheme, which her intereſt con- — led 
ſpired with her paſſions in rendering dear to her; they were the nobles. 
leaders of a party, whoſe friendſhip ſhe had been obliged to 
court, while ſhe held their principles in abhorrence ; and _ 
were firmly attached to a rival, whom ſhe had good reaſon 
to fear and to hate. 

Bur, on the other hand, ſeveral weighty conſiderations 
Might be urged. The noblemen, whole fate was in ſuſpenſe, 
were among the moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom; their 
wealth great, their connections extenſive ; and their adherents 
numerous. They were now at mercy, the objects of com- 


— and ſuing for pardon with the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 


In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency would exalt the 
queen's character, and appear no leſs ſpiendid among foreigners, 
than acceptable to her on ſubjects. Mary herſelf, though 
highly incenſed, was not ine xorable; but the king's A2 
implacable and unrelenting. They were ſolicited in behalf of 
the fugitives, from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Mait- 
; land, and all who had been embers of the congregation, were 
. not forgetful of their ancient union with Murray, and his fel- 
low-ſufferers ; nor neglectful of their fafety, which they 
$ eſteemed of great importance to the kingdom. Melvil, who at 
a that time poſſeſſed the queen's conſidence, ſeconded their ſoli- 
citations. And Murray, having ſtooped fo low as to court 
Rizio, that favourite, who was delicous of ſecuring his pro- 

tection 


S the day inted for the meeting of parliament ap- Boox IV. 
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Boox IV. tection againſt the king, whoſe diſpleaſure he had lately incur- 
YT red, ſeconded the interceſſions of his other fri with 
1566. \ the whole of his influence. The interpoſition of fir 


* Meivil, Nicholas Throgmorton, who had lately been Elizabeth's 


_—_ ambaſſador in Scotland, in behalf of the exiles, was of 


more weight than all theſe, and attended with more fucceſ-. 
Throgmorton, out of enemity to Cecil, had embarked deeply 
in all the intrigues which were carried on at the Engliſh court, 
in order to undermine the power and credit of that miniſter. 
He eſpouſed, for this reaſon, the cauſe of the Scottiſh queen, 
towards whoſe title and pretenſions the other was known to 
bear little favour ; and ventured, in the preſent critical junc- 
ture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the moſt falutary 
advices with regard to her conduct. He recommended the 
ing of the earl of Murray and his affociates, as a mea- 
ſure no leſs prudent than popular. An action of this nature, 
ſays he, the pure effect of you majeſty's generoſity, will ſpread 
the fame of your lenity and moderation, and engage the Eng- 
liſh to look towards your acceſſion to their throne, not only 
without prejudice, but with defire. By the fame means, a 
perfect harmony will be reſtored among your own ſubjects, 
who, if any rupture ſhould happen with England, wili ſerve 
Melt. you with that grateful zeal, which your clemency cannot fail 
Stereſolves Of inſpiring “. 
— Tuxs x prudent remonſtrances of , to which 
them wich his reputation for wiſdom, and known attachment to the queen, 
clemency. added great authority, made a deep impreſſion on her ſpirit. 
Her courtiers cultivated this happy diſpoſition, and prevailed on 
her, notwithſtanding the king's inflexible temper, to ſacrifice her 
F 1d. 125. own private reſentment to the interceſſion of her ſubjects, and 
the wiſhes of her friends. With this view, the parliament, 
r Good. which had been called to meet on the 4th of February, was 
vol. 1. 224+ prorogued to the 7th of April t; and in the mean time, ſhe 
was Tuly in — the manner and form in which ſhe 
ſhould extend her favour to the Lords who were under diſ- 
„ diverted grace. 
— — Tu oven Mary diſcovered, on this occaſion, a mind natu- 
by the ſoli- rally prone to humanity, and capable of forgiving, ſhe wanted 
— wo firmneſs, however, to reſiſt the influence, _— was fatally 
ace, and employed to diſappoint the effects of this amiable diſpoſition. 
hang os About this gg at no great diſtance from — 
Feb. 3. two envoys arrived from the French king. The former was 
intruſted with matters of mere ceremony alone; be congratu- 
lated the queen on her marriage, and inveſted the king with 
the enfigrs of the order of St. Michael. The inſtructions of 
; the latter related to matters of more importance, and produced 
q Keith, greater effects . 
ebd. g. Ax interview between Charles IX. and his fiſter the queen of 
' Spain kad been often propoſed ; and after many obſtacles — 
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„conjuring her, at the fame 

of France, and the cardial of 
Lorrain, not to reſtore the of the proteſtants in her king- 
dom to power and favour, at the very time when the catholic 
princes were combined to deſtroy that ſect, in all the countries 
of Europe f. + Nel. 

Porz vis a ſpecies of falſe religion, remarkable for the **6- 
ſtrong poſſeſſion it rakes of the heart. Contrived by 
deep infight into the human character, and i 
ence and obſervation of many ſucceſſive ages; it 

at laſt to a degree of perſection, which no former 


_ 
— ” «as, 


r rr . n — 
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cupied the court of Spain, had ſecured them from the dominion 
of bigotry. Laymen and courtiers, were agitated with that 
furious and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly conſidered as 
peculiar to eccleſiaſtics; and kings and miniſters thought them- 
ſelves bound, in conſcience, to extirpate the proteſtant doctrine. 
Mary herſelf was deeply tinctured with all the prejudices of 
popery ; a paſſionate attachment to that ſuperſtition is viſible 
in every of her character. and runs through all the ſcenes 
of her life: ſhe was devoted, too, with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion 
to the princes of Lorrain, her uncles; and had been ac- 
cuſtomed, from her infancy, to liſten to all their advices, with 
a filial reſpect. The proſpect of reftoring the public exerciſe 
of her own religion, the pleaſure of complying with her uncles, 
and the hopes of gratifying the French monarch, whom the 
preſent fituation of her affairs in England made it mg = 
to court, counterbalanced all the prudent confiderations whi 
had formerly weighed with her. She inſtantly joined the con- 
federacy, which had been formed for the dęſtruction of the pro- 
teſtants, and altered the whole plan of her conduct, with re- » gee ap- 


gard to Murray and his adhercots * pendix. 
1 = 0 240. MA. 
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Book IV. To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the fu 
———— calamities of Mary's life. Ever ſince her return into Scotland, 
1566... fortune may be ſaid to have been propitious to her, rather than 
adverſe; and if her proſperity did not rife to any great height, 
it had, however, Pufered no conſiderable interruption. A 
thick and ſettled cloud of adverſity, with few gleams of 
TT enjoyment, covers the remainder of 

days. 

Tu E effects of the new ſyſtem, which Mary had adopted, 
were ſoon viſible. The time of the prorogation of parliament 
was ſhortened ; and by a new proclamation, the 12th of March 

+ Keith, was fixed for its meeting f. Mary reſolved, without any fur- 
356. ther delay, to proceed to the attainder of the rebel lords, and, 
at the fame time, determined to take ſome ſtep toward the re- 
eftabliſhment of the Romith religion in Scotland t. The lords 
of the Articles were choſen, as uſual, to * the buſineſs 
which was to come before the parliament. They were all per- 
ſons in whom the queen could confide, and bent to promote 
her deſigns. The ruin of Murray and his party ſeemed now 
inevitable, and the danger of the reformed Church imminent, 
And pre- when an event unexpectedly happened, which faved both. If 
vented we regard either the barbarity of that age, when ſuch aQs of 
Macy avant Violence were common, or the mean condition of the unhappy 
Ke perſon who ſuffered, the event is little remarkable; but if we 
reflect upon the circumſtances with which it was attended, or 
upon the conſequences which followed it, it _ extremely 
memorable ; and the raiſe and progreſs of it deſerve to be traced 
with great care. | 
Darnly loſes DanrnLy's external accompliſhments had excited that ſud- 
the queen's den and violent paſſion which raiſed him to the throne. But 
affection. the qualities of his mind correſponded ill with the beauty of 
his perſon. Of a weak underſtanding, and without experience, 
conceited at the fame time of his own abilities, and aſcribin 
his extraordinary ſucceſs entirely to his diſtinguiſned merit. Ni 
the queen's favour made no impreſſion on ſuch a temper. All 


| her 
{ It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge the queen 
with the defign of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion. He, in- 
deed, aſſerts that the altars, which ſhould have been erected in the church 
of St. Giles, were already provided, 394. 1. Mary herſelf, in a letter 
to the archbiſkop of Glaſgow her ambaſſador in France, acknowledges, 
© that in that parliament, ſhe intended to have done fome good, with reſ- 
pect to reſtoring the old religion.“ Keith, 331. 2. The ſpiritual lords, 
i. e. the popilſh eccleſiaſtics, had, by her authority, reſumed their ancient 
place in that aſſembly, ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bay- 
onne, Keith, Append. 167. 4. She allowed maſs to be celebrated in dit- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, ibid. and declared that ſhe would have maſs 
free for ail men who would hear it, Good. vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, 
who was furniſhed by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow with materials for wri- 
ting hi: Martyre de Nlerie, affirms that the queen intended to have pro- 
cure, in this pariiament, it not the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic re- 
bgi-n, 4t leatt fornething tor the eaſe of catholics. Jebb. vol. ii. 204. 
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to all the vices of youth, he became, by degrees, care- 
{s of her perſon, and a ſtranger to her company. To a wo- 
man, and a queen, ſuch behaviour was intolerable. The lower 
ſhe had ſtooped in order to raife him, his behaviour appeared 
the more ungenerous and criminal. And in proportion to the 
ſtrength of her firſt affection, was the violence with which her 
diſappointed paſſion now operated. A few months after the 
marriage, their domeſtic quarrels began to be obſerved. The 
extravagance of Darnly's ambition gave riſe to theſe. Inſtead 
of being ſatished with a ſhare in the adminiftration of govern- 
ment, or with the title of king, which Mary, by an unprece- 


dented ftretch of power, had conferred on him, he demanded 


the crown matrimonial with moſt inſolent importunity *. And * Keith, 
though Mary alledged that this gift was beyond her power, and 2 
that the authority of parliament muſt be interpoſed to beſtow 


it, he wanted either underſtanding to comprehend, or tem- 
= to admit fo juſt a defence ; and often renewed and urged 


RI 21 0, whom the king had at firſt taken into great con- Suſpefts 
fidence, did not humour him in theſe follies. By this, he in- Rizio to be 


curred Henry's diſpleaſure ; and as it was impoſſible for Ma 

to behave towards i 
tinguiſhed the firſt and happy days of their union, he imputed 
this coldneſs, not to his own behaviour, which had fo well 
merited it, but to the infinuations of Rizio. Mary's own con- 


duct confirmed and ſtrengthened theſe ſuſpicions. She treated 


this ſtranger with a familiarity, and admitted him to a ſhare in 
her confidence, to which neither his firſt condition, nor the 
office ſhe had lately beſtowed upon him, gave him any title. 
He vas perpetually in her preſence, intermeddled in every buſi- 
nefs, and, together with a few favourites, was the companion 
of all her private amuſements. The haughty ſpirit of Darnly 
could not — the intruſion of ſuch an upſtart; and impatient 
of any delay, and umeſtrained by any ſcruple, he inſtantly re- 
folved to get rid of him by violence. 


Ar the ſame time, another deſign, which took its riſe from Rizio hate! 
very different motives, was carrying on againſt ihe life of Rizio. by the 


Morton, Ruthven, Lindfay, and Maitland, were the contrivers 


of it. In all former commotions they had been ſtrictly united |... 


with Murray, though in the late inſurrection they had deſerted 
him, for various reaſons. Morton was nearly allied to the 
family of Angus, and during the minority of the preſent earl, 
ated as chief of the name of Douglas. Ruthven was married 
to the king's aunt. Linde with was of the _— 

a } 


"RK 
her gentleneſs could not bridle his imperious and ungovernable Book IV. 
A All her attention to place about him perſons capable of 

reQing his conduct, could not preſerve him from raſh and | _ y 
imprudent actions . Fond of all the amuſements, and even . 1. 144. 


r huſband with the ſame affection which dif- T 
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a es they were ruminating 


Maitiand, with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw that Murray's op- 

ofition to the match would prove dangerous and ineffectual; 
ea at court, he hoped, by his dexterity and 
talents to render himſelf neceſſary and of importance. They 
were all equally diſappointed in their expectations. The king's 
headftrong temper rendered him incapable of advice. The 
queen could not help diſtruſting men who had been fo long 
and fo intimately connected with Murray, and gave herſelf up 
intirely to fuch counſellors as complied with all her inclinations. 
The return of that nobleman and his followers was therefore 
the only event which could reſtore Morton, Maitland, and their 
aſſociates to their former aſcendant over the queen's councils. 
For this reaſon, nothing could be more mortifying to them, 
than the reſolution which Mary had taken to treat the exiles 
with rigour. This they imputed to Rizio, who, after he had 
engaged to aid Murray with all his intereſt, was now the moſt 
active inſtrument in promoting the meaſures which were con- 
certed for the ruin of _ —_ = —_ zeal 
compleated the diſguſt whic conceived againſt 
— inſpired them with thoughts of 8 
no wiſe ſuitable to juſtice, to humanity, or to their own dig- 


their ſcheme, the 


dine in or- king communicated his reſolution to be avenged of Rizio to 
2 lord Ruthven, and implored his aſſiſtance, and that of his 


friends, towards the execution of this deſign. Nothing could 
be more acceptable to them than this overture. They faw at 
once all the advantages they would reap, by the concurrence 
of ſuch an aſſociate. Their own private revenge upon Rizio 
would paſs, they hoped, for an act of obedience to the king; 
and they did not deſpair of obtaining the reſtoration of their 
baniſhed friends, and ſecurity for the proteſtant religion, as the 
price of their compliance with his will. 

Bur as Henry was no leſs fickle, than raſh, they heſitated 
for ſome time, ans determined 2 advance 3 22 
taking every poſſible precaution for their own ſafety. T 
not, , the — tins, ſuffer the king's er === of _— 
Morton, who was inferior to no man of that intriguing age, in 
all the arts of inſinuation and addreſs, took the young prince 
under his management. He wrought upon his ruling paſſion, 
ambition to obtain the matrimonial crown. He 


Rizio's credit with the queen to be the chief and only obſtacle 
to his ſucceſs in that demand. This minion, alone, he faid, 
poſſeſſed her confidence; and out of complaiſance to him, her 
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ſubjects, her nobility, and even her huſband, were excluded Boox IV. 


from any participation of her ſecret councils. Under the ap- 
pearance of a confidence merely political, he infinuated, and 
the king perhaps believed, that a familiarity of quite a different 
and of a very criminal nature might be concealed *. Such 
various and complicated paſſions raged in the king's boſom, with 
the utmoſt fury. He became more impatient than ever of any 
delay, and even threatened to ſtrike the intended blow with his 
own hand. At laſt, preliminaries were ſettled on both fides, 
and articles for their mutual ſecurity _ upon. The king 
engaged to prevent the attainder of the baniſhed lords, to con- 
ſent to their return into Scotland, to obtain for them an ample 
remiſſion of all their crimes, and to ſupport to the utmoſt of his 
power, the religion which was now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 
On their parts, they undertook to procure the crown matrimonial 
for Henry, to ſecure his right of ſucceſſion, if the queen 
ſhould die before him, and to defend that right to the utter- 
moſt, againſt whatever perſon ſhould pre ſume to diſpute it; and 
if either Rizio, or any other perſon, ſhould happen to be killed 
in proſecuting of the deſign, the king promiſed to acknowledge 
himſelf to be the author of the enterprize, and to protect thoſe 
who were embarked in it “. 


— e— 4 


1566. 


No ruin now remained but to concert the plan of opera- Good. 


tion, to chooſe the actors, and to aſſign them their parts in 


vol. i. 266. 
Perretrate 


perpetrating this deteſtable crime. Every circumſtance here that 


paints and characterizes the manners and men of that age, and in the 
fills us with horror at both. The place choſen for committing queen's 


ſuc 


* Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accuſes Mary of a 
criminal love for Rizio. 340, 344. Knox lightly infinuates that ſuch a 
ſuſpicion was entertained, 391. Melvil, in a converſation with the queen, 
intimates that he was afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to 
miſconſtruction, 110, The king himſelf ſeems, both by Melvil's account, 
and by his expoſtulation with the queen, which Ruthv<a mentions, to 
have given credit to theſe ſuſpicions, Melv. 127. Keith. appendix, 123, 
124. That the king's ſuſpicions were ſtrong is likewiſe evident from the 
paper publiſhed, Append. No XV. But, in oppoſition to theſe ſuſpicions, 

they are nothing more, we may obſerve that Raulet the queen's French 
ſecretary was diſrniſſed from her ſervice, and Rizio advanced to that oſfice 
in December 1564. Keith 268. It was in conſequence of this prefer- 
ment, that he acquired his great credit with the queen, Melv. 107. Darnly 
arrived in Scotland about two months after, Keith, 269. The queen irm- 
mediately conceived for him a paſſion, which had all the ſymptorms of 
genuine and violent love. Rizio aided this paſſion, and promoted the mar- 
riage with all his intereſt, Melv. 111. During ſome months after the 
marriage, the queen's fondneſs for Darnly continued. She foon proved 
with child. From this enumeration of circurnſtances, it appears almoſt 
impoſſible that the queen, unleſs we ſuppoſe her to have been = woman 
utterly abandoned, could carry on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But 
the filence of Randolph the Engliſh refident, a man abundantly ready to 
mention, and to aggravate Mary's faults, and who does not once inſinuate 
that her confidence in Rizio concealed any thing criminal, is in itſelf 2 
ſufficient vindication of her innocence. N 
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Bo >x IV. ſuch a deed, was the queen's bedchamber. Though 
AAN — was now in the ſixth month of her 


THE 


e 


„and though 


1566. Rizio might have been ſeized elſewhere, without any difficulty, 
the king pitched upon this place, that he might enjoy the ma- 


pendiv, 


No. XV. 


licious pieafure of reproa 


ching Rizio with his crimes before the 


's face. The earl of Morton, the lord high chancellor 
of the kingdom, undertook to direct an enterprize, carried on 
in defiance of all the laws of which he was bourd to be the 

rdian. The lord Ruthven, who had been confined to his 
bed for three months, by a very dangerous diſtemper, and who 
was ftill fo feeble that he could ſcarce walk, or bear the weight 
of his own armour, was entruſted with the executive part ; 
and while be himſelf needed to be ſupported by two men, he 
came abroad to commit a murder in the preſence of his ſove- 


reign. 

55 the gth of March, Morton entered the court of the 
palace with an hundred and fixty men ; and without noiſe, or 
meeting with any reſiſtarce, ſeized all the gates. While the 


queen was at fu 


with the counteſs of Argyle, Rizio, and a 


few domeſtics, the king fuddenly entered the apartment, by a 
private paſſage. At his back, was Ruthven, clad in complete 
armour, and with that ghaſtly and horrid look which long fick- 
neſs had given him. Three or four of his moſt truſty ac- 
— * followed him. Such an unuſual appearance alarmed 
thoſe 


who were 


t. Rixio inſtantly apprehended that he 


was the victim at whom the blow was aimed; and in the 
utmoſt conſternation retired behind the queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perſon might 
prove ſome proteCtion to him. The conſpirators had proceeded 
too far to be reſtrained by any conſideration of that kind. 
Numbers of armed men ruſhed into the chamber. Ruthven 
drew his dagger, and with a furious mien and voice, com- 
manded Rizio to leave a place of which he was unworthy, and 
which he had occupied too long. Mary employed tears, and 
entreatics, and threatenings, to fave her favourite. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe, he was torn from her by violence, and 
before he could be dragged through the next apartment, the 
rage of his enemies put an end to his life, piercing his body with 
* See Ap- fiity fix wounds. 

Arno, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidants of the 
qucen vrho lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the uproar, 
and filled with the utmoſt terror on their own account ; but 
either no violence was intended againſt them, or the con ſpira- 
tors durſt not ſhed the nobleſt blood in the kingdom, in the 
ſame illegal manner with which they had ventured to take the 


life of a ſtranger. 
made their eſcape. 


Some of them were diſmiſſed, and others 
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clumation was publiſhed by the king, probibiting the parlia- ,, 35%: 
ment to meet - day VEE meaſures were taken 1 


ee 
was WF, admit Morton and Ruthven into her 

ITT o grant them the iſe of pardon 2 
Ne 1 


tood aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs gti d. 
17 a, fx „and uncertain what courſe Eing, and 
— —2— his inefolution, and availed her- — 2 her 
employed all her art to diſen ge him from his eſcape · 
ult which he had 
1 him with un- 
common facility and complaifance. In ſpite of all the warnings 
he received to diſtruſt the queen's artifices, ſhe prevailed on 
him to diſmiſs the which the conſpirators had placed on 
her perſon ; and that fame night he made his eſcape along with 
her, attended by three 4 only, and retired to Dunbar. March tu; 
The ſcheme of their flight had been communicated to Huntly 
and Bothwell, and they were quickly joined by them, and 
ſeveral other of the nobles. Bothwell's eſtate lay in that cor- 
ner of the kin and his followers crowded to their chief, 
in ſuch numbers, as ſoon enabled the queen to ſet the power of 
the conſpirators at defiance. 
Tu is fudden flight filled them with inexpreſſible conſterna- Is recon» 
tion. They had * a promiſe of pardon; and it now — 2 the 
from the queen's conduct. that nothing more was in- _ mo 
— — this pronuſe, than to amuſe them, and to gain time. 
— however, to demand the accompli t of 
t their meſſenger was detained a prifoner, and the queen 
2 rancing towards Edinburgh, at the head of 8000 men, 
talked in the. higheſt ſtrain of — and revenge. _ 


Vol. I. 


194 THE HISTORY 
Book IV. had the addreſs, at the fame time, to te Murray and his 
1566. — 3 —— 1 ies _ 4 conſederacy, which 
might prove formi to crown, expreſſed t wil- 
Named ts receive the former into favour ; towards © hw, 
March 19. ſhe declared herſelf inexorable. Murray and his followers were 
A no leſs willing to accept of pardon, on her terms. The con- 
inſt Rji- ſpirators againſt Rizio, deprived of every reſource, and in- 
2io fly into Capable of reſiſtance, fled precipitately to Newcaſtle, havin 
England. thus changed fituations with y and his party, who 2 
that place, a few days before. 

No man fo remarkable for wiſdom, and even for cunning as 
the earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate enter- 
=_ Deſerted baſely by the king, who now denied his know- 

ge of the conſpiracy, by public proclamations ; and aban- 

© Mely, doned ungenerouſly by Murray and his party -, he was obliged 
130. to fly from his native country, to reſign the higheſt office, and 
to part with one of the moſt opulent fortunes in the king- 


dom 
began to proceed againſt 


On her return to Edinburgh, Mary 
thoſe concerned in the murder of Rizio with the utmoſt rigour 
of law. But, in praiſe of her clemency, it muſt be obſerved, 

© Keith, that only two „and theſe of no conſiderable rank, ſuf- 

Append. fered for this crime *. 

13% 334 In this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance, which, though 
ſomewhat detached, deſerves not to be forgotten. In the con- 
federacy between the king and the conſpirators the real intention 
of which was aſſaſſination, the preſerving of the reformed 
Church is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt confiderable articles ; 
and the fame men who were prepating to violate one of the 
firſt duties of morality, affected the higheſt regard for religion. 
Hiſtory relates theſe extravagancies of the human mind, with- 
out pretending to juſtify, or even to account for them; and 

ting her own opinions by the eternal and immutable laws 

juſtice and of virtue, points out fuch inconſiſtencies, as 

features of the age which ſhe deſcribes, and records them for 
the inſtruction of ages to come. | 

An account As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate aſſaſſination 

ed ned which has occurred, and as we ſhall hereafter meet with many 

Tg dl. Other inſtances of the fame crime, the cauſes which gave rife 

ons in that to a practice fo ſhocking to humanity, deſerve our particular 

age. attention. Reſentment is, for obvious and wiſe reaſons, one 
of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human mind. The natural de- 
mand of this paſſion is, that the perſon who feels the injury 

ſhould himſelf inflit the vengeance due on that account. 

The permitting this, however, would have been deſtructive to 

ſociety ; and puniſhment would have known no bounds, either 

in ſeverity or in duration. For this reaſon, in the very 2 
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of terminating diſputes concerning civil rights. The puniſh- 
ments for crimes became more ſevere, and the regulations con- 
cerning more fixed ; but the princes, whoſe province 
it was to inflict the one, and to enforce the other, poſſeſſed 
little er. Great offenders deſpiſed their autbority ; ſmaller 
ones hetered themſelves under the juriſdiction of thoſe, from 
whoſe protection they expected impunity. The adminiſtration 
of juſtice was extremely feeble and dilatory. An attempt to 
puniſh the crimes of a chieſtain, or even of his vaſſals, often 
excited rebellions and civil wars. To nobles, haughty and 
independent, among hoi the cauſes of diſcord were many and 
unavoidable, who were quick in diſcerning an injury, and im- 
patient to revenge it ; who eſteemed it infa:nous to ſubmit to 
an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him; who conſidered the 
right of punithing thoſe who had injured them, as a privilege 
ct their order, and a mark of independence; ſuch f.ow pro- 
ceadinga were extremely unſatisfactory. The blood of their 
adverſary was, in their opinion, the only thing which could 
waſh away an affront ; where that was not ſhed, their re- 
Yeng2 was diſappointed, . courage became ſuſpected, * 
2 


all Fo the moſt — to ſociety, 
allowed, but to be deemed honourable. 

Tu hiſtory of Europe, during the 14th and 15th centu- 

ries, abounds with deteſtable inſtances of this crime. It > 

vailed chiefly among the French and Scots, between whom 

there was a cloſe intercourſe at that time, and a ſurpriſing re- 
ſemblance in their national characters. In 1407, the only 

brother of the king of France was murdered publickly in the 

ſtreets of Paris ; and — was this horrible _ from meet- 

ing with proper puni t, that an eminent lawyer was allow- 

of to plead f defence of it before the peers of France, and 
avowedly to maintain the lawfulneſs of aſſaſſination. In 

1417, it required all the eloquence and authority of the famous 

Gerſon to prevail on the council of Conſtance to condemn this 

ſition, That there are ſome caſes in which aſſaſſination 

* L'Enfant, is a virtue more meritorious in a knight than in a ſquire, and 
Hift. Conc. more meritorious in a king than in a knight*.” The number of 
de Conſt. eminent perſons who were murdered in France and Scotland, 
on account either of private, or political or religious quarrels, 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, is almoſt incredible. Even 
after thoſe cauſes, which firſt gave riſe to this barbarous prac- 
tice, were removed; after the juriſdiction of * N and 
the authority of laws were better eſtabliſhed, and become more 
univerſal; after the progreſs of learning and philoſophy had 
poliſhed the manners, and humanized the minds of men, this 

crime continued in ſome degree. It was towards the cloſe of 

the 19th century before it diſappeared in France. The additi- 

onal vigour, which the royal authority acquired by the acceſſi- 

on of James VI. to the throne of England, ſeems to have put 

a ſtop to it in Scotland. 

Tux influence, however, of any national cuſtom, both on 
the underſtanding and on the heart, and how far it may go to- 
wards perverting or extinguiſhing moral principles of the 
greateſt — is — The gene of thoſe 
ages have perfectly imbibed the ſentiments of their cotem 
raries, with regard to aſſaſſination; and they, who had lei- 
ſure to reflect, and to judge, a to be no more ſhocked at 
this time, than the perſons, who committed it during the heat 
and impetuoſity of paſſion. Buchanan relates the murder of 
cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without expreſling thoſe feel- 
ings which are natural to a man, or that indignation which be- 

+ Buchan, Came an hiſtorian T. Knox, whoſe mind was fiercer and more 


295, 345. unpoliſhed, talks of the death of Beatoun and of the duke 
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ble than barbarous $. Morton, equally guilty of the Kei 
crime, entertained the ſame ſentiments 2 it; 1 — 
in his laſt moments, neither he himſelf, nor the miniſters 119. 
attended him, ſeem to have confidered it as an action 
called for repentance ; even then he talks of David's 
bter as coolly, as if it had been an innocent or commend- 
able deed . The vices of another age aſtoniſh and ſhock us; . Crow. 
the vices of our own become familiar, and excite little horror. Appead. 
Kn 
ich 


frequent quarrels, ſucceeded to their former tranſports of af - 
feQtion and confidence. The 's favours were no lon 
he crowd of e ants C 
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ny. For this reaſon, the privy council adviſed the queen 
fix her reſidence in the caftle of Edinburgh, the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs in the kingdom, and the moſt ce for the ſecurity _ 
of her perſon . In order to render this ſecurity more perfect, Keith, 
boured to extinguiſh the domeſtic feuds which divided 335* 
ſome of the principal nobles. Murray and Argyll were exaſ- 
perated againſt Huntly and Bothwell, by reciprocal and repeat- 
ed injuries. The queen, by her authority and intreaties, ef- 
ſected a reconcilement among them, and drew from them a 
promiſe to their diſcords in everlaſting oblivion. This re- 
concilement had ſo much at heart, that ſhe made it the 
condition on which ſhe again received Murray into favour + wid. 
On the 19th of June, Mary was delivered of her only fon 335; AP- 
James, a prince whoſe birth was happy for the whole iſland, Pic d 
and unfortunate to her alone. His acceſſion to the throne of james VI. 
England united the two divided kingdoms in one mighty mo- 
narchy, and eſtabliſhed the power of Great Britain on a firm 
foundation. While ſhe, torn early from her ſon by the cruelty 
of her fate, was never allowed to indulge thoſe tender paſſions, 
nor to taſte thoſe joys which fill the heart of a mother. 
MzeLvit was inſtantly diſpatched to London with an ac- 
count of this event. It ſtruck Elizabeth, at firſt, in a ſenſible 
manner; and the advantage and ſuperiority which her rival 
had acquired by the birth of a ſon, forced tears from her eyes. 
But before Melvil was admitted to audience, ſhe had fo far 
recovered the command of herſelf, as to receive him not 
with decency, but with exceſſive cheerfulneſs ; and willingly 
accepted the invitation which Mary gave her, to ſtand godmo- 


ther to her ſon - © 
ſplendor and magnificence, ſhe reſolved to 


As loved 
celebrate tiſm of the youn ince with t ; 
and for tp ſent Ar, the am. Lind to the 


French king, and to the duke of Savoy, the uncle of her former 


Tu queen, on her recovery, diſcovered no change in her The queen 
ſentiments with reſpect to the king + The death of Rizio, e 
an action ſo inſolent and 55 rn 


a 


gven to 
unjuſtifiable, were ſtill freſh in her memory. She was frequent- ich indif- 


Ib. 148. 
Pts 17 
. „Mew. 132. 
a violent rupture, it & Keith 
a-NnewW ; hoy bom 

- though 169. 


g6S 
t. we may, wi t ity, is 

appearance of union, r 

been ſincere; we know with certainty that it was not laſting. 
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he prevailed on the king and queen to paſs two nights 


BotTnWELL, all this while, was the s prime con- 


tachment and no favour beſtowed. Together with this aſcendant over 


40 Both- 
well in- 


creaſcs. 


her councils, Bothwell, if 


and i 
rather than by accounts 
can judge of its reality. 


 ADveEnTUROUS as Bothwell's proj 
y appear, it was formed and — x pm 
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could ſcarce 
ſuch a frame as 8. 
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Spain, with many profeſſions 
of his own zeal for the catholic religion, and with bitter com- 
Plaints againſt the queen, for neglecting to promote W f 
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, however, 
received the account of his intended flight. 
than uſually wayward and peeviſh ; and 
ce, unleſs certain lords who attended 
iſſed, Mary was obliged to meet him with- 
t laſt he ſuffered her to conduct him into her 
She endeavoured to draw from him the rea- 
I _ he 1 and to di- 

ite, however, of all her arguments 
remained filent and inflexible. Next day the 
her direction, expoſtulated with him on the 
perſiſted, notwithſtanding, in his ſullenneſs 
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and obſtinacy ; and neither deigned to explain the motives of 
his conduct, nor ſignified any intention of altering it. As he 
left the 32 he turned towards the queen, and told her, 
that ſhe ſhould not ſee his face again, ſor a long time. A few 
days after, he wrote to Mary, and mentioned two things as 
grounds of his diſguſt. She herſelf, he faid, no longer admit- 
ted him into any confidence, and had deprived him of all 
power ; and the nobles, after her example, treated him with 
open ect, fo that he ed in every place without the 
dignity and ſplendor of a king. 

0 


intended flight of the king's, which would have ſpread the 
infamy of their domeſtic quarrel all over Europe. Compaſſion 
for a monarch who would then appear to be forced into exile 
by her neglect and ill uſage, might have diſpoſed mankind to 
entertain ſentiments ing the cauſes of their difcord, 


concerning 
little to her advantage. In order, therefore, to prepoſſeſa the 


THING could be more mortifying to Mary, than this Mary en- 
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Book IV. minds of her allies, and to ſcreen her reputation from any cen- 
ue with which Darnly might endeavour to load it, the 


1566. 


with great art, and ſets Mary's conduct in the moſt favourable 


® Keith, 
345» 347- 


ba 


i. 392. 


©Q. 16. 


+ Keith, 
351, 35%» 
1 wid. 
Append. 
133. 


Knox, 
400. 


council tranſmitted a narrative of this whole tranſaction, bork 
to the king, and to the queen mother of France. Itis drawn 


point of light“. 

As or this time, the licenſe of the borderers called for 
redreſs ; and Mary reſolving to hold a court of juſtice at Jed- 
burgh, the inhabitants of ſeveral adjacent counties were 
moned to attend their ſovereign in arms, according to cuſtom . 
Bothwell was, at that time, lieutenant or warden of all the 
marches, an office among the moſt important in the kingdom; 
and though uſually divided into three diſtinct governments, 
beſtowed by the queen's favour upon him alone. In order to 
diſplay his own valour and activity in the diſcharge of this 
truſt, he attempted to ſeize a gang of banditti, who, lurking 
among the marſhes of Liddefale, infeſted the reſt of 
country. But while he was laying hold of one of thoſe 

, he was wounded by him in ſeveral places, fo that 
is followers were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caſtle. 
Mary inſtantly flew thither, with an impatience which ftrongly 
marks the anxiety of a lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a 
queen. Finding that Bothwell was threatened with no dan- 
erous ſymptom, ſhe returned that fame day to Jedburgh. 
The fatigue of ſuch a journey, added to the anguiſh of mind 
ſhe had faffered on Bothwell's account, threw her next morn- 
ing into a violent fever 7. Her life was deſpaired of, but her 
youth, and the vigour of her conſtitution, ed the malignity 
of her diſeaſe. During the continuance of the queen's illneſa, 
the king, who reſided at Stirling, never came near Jedburgh ; 
and when he afterwards thought fit to make his appearance there, 
he met with ſuch a cold reception, as did not encourage him 
to make any long ftay*. Mary ſoon recovered ſtrength enough 
to return along the eaſtern borders to Dunbar. 

WuiLE ihe reſided in this place, her attention was turned 

towards England. Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her promiſe, 


and even proclamations to the contrary, not only allowed, but 


encouraged 


* The diſtance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is 18 Scottiſh miles, 
through a country almoſt impaſſible. The ſeaſon of the year was far 
advanced. Bothwell ſeems to have been wounded in à ſcuffle, occaſioned 
by the defpair of a fingle man, rather than any open inſurrection of the 
boiderers. It does not appear that the queen was attended thither by any 
conſiderable train. Had any military operation been neceſſary, as is ſup- 
poſed, Good. vol, i. 304. it would have been extremely improper to 
riſque the queen's perion in an expedition againſt thieves. 80 ſoon as 
the queen found Bothwell to be in no danger, ſhe inſtantly returned; and 
aſter this we hear no more of the inſurre ction, nor have we any proof 
that the rioters took refuge in England. No other reaſon but that which 
we bave produced, ſeerns ſuſſicient to account for the queen's conduct. 
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were extremely active and ſucceſsful. 
| ck mor their intrigues, that The Eng- 
h appeared in the parliament of England, and which lich parlie- 
raiſed a ſtorm that threatened Elizabeth's domeſtic tranquillity, urs Ra- 
more than any other event of her reign, and required all her ,y', pre- 
art and dexterity to allay it. 
ELiza»t TH had now reigned eight years, without diſco- dhe ſucceſ- 
. the leaſt intention to marry. violent diſtemper, with 
which ſhe had lately been ſeized, ri her life, 
and alarmed the nation with the proſpect of all theſe calamities 
which are occaſioned by a diſputed and dubious ſucceſſion ; a 
motion was made, and eagerly liſtened to in both houſes, for 

the queen, to provide againſt «2y ſuch danger in 
times to come, either by ſignifying her own reſolution to mar- 
ting to an act eſtabliſhing the order of ſucceſ- 
| | Her love to her ſubjects, her duty to the | D'Ewe's 
„ her concern for poſterity, it was pretended, not only ourn. of 
„but obliged to take one of theſe ſteps. The _ 
averſion which ſhe had all along diſcovered for 
that ſhe would choofe the for- 


marriage, made it improbable 


mer; and if ſhe complied with the latter requelt, no title to 
the crown could, with any colour of juſtice be tet in oppoſition 
to that of the Scottiſh queen. Elizabeth was fagacious _— 
to. ſee the remoteſt conſequences of this motion, and 

ſerved them with the greateſt an xicty. Mary, by refuſing fo 


to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, had plainly inti- 
a defign of embracing the firſt promiſing opportunity for 
proſecuting her right to the Engliſh crown; and by her ſe- 


4 


cret tiations, ſhe had gained many to favour her title *. « Mev, 
All the Roman Catholics ardently wiſhed for her ſucceſſion. 136. 
Her gentleneſs and humanity had removed many of thoſe ap- 

which the prot ts entertained on account of her 
religion. The court faction, which envied the power of Ce- 

cil, and endeavoured to wreſt the adminiſtration out of his 


hands, advanced the pretenſions of the Scottiſh queen in 
poſition to him. The union of the two kingdoms was a ak 
rable object to all wiſe men in both nations; and the birth of 
the young prince was a ſecurity for the continuance of this bleſ- 
og, and gave hopes of its perpetuity. 

NDE & theſe circumſtances, and while the nation was in Flizabetl's 
fuch a temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary's title _ —_— 

couat, 
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Boo IV. have been highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The preſent un- 
— — ſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion left much in her Her re- 
1566. ſentment alone might have gone far towards excluding any of 
the competitors from the crown ; and the dread of this had 
hitherto reſtrained, and overawed the ambition of the _— 
But if Lohr thould be removed, by the legal 

knowledgment title Mary would be at full berry ©} 
fue her dangerous deſigns, and to act without fear Zeeb 
Ha partizans were already meditating ſchemes for inſurrections 
* Melv, in different parts of the kingdom * ; and an act of parliament, 
347- recognizing the rights of that whoſe they 
favoured, would have been nothing lefs than a 1 to arms; 
and, notwithſtanding Elizabeth's juſt title to the affections of 

| her ſubjects, might — ſhaken Loy endan her throne. 

Mary en- Wu this matter remained in fu in both houſes, an 
deavours to account of it was tranſmitted to Mary by Melvil her ambaſſador. 
improve this As ſhe did not want advocates for her right, even among thoſe 
opportunity. who were near Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe . to cultivate 
the diſpoſition which my ſettling the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion in her fa vc ar, by = letter tter to the privy 6 — > of En- 
land. She expreſſed i in it a grateful ſenſe of Elizabeth's friend- 
ip, which ſhe aſcribes chiefly to their offices, with their 
ſovereign, ants; She * reſolution Ring he 

amity with England, without or purſuin 

claim upon the crown, any farther n __ 
the queen. But, at the fame time, as her right o facceſſion 
was undoubted, the it would be examined with candour, 
and judged of with impartiality. The nobles who attended 
+ Keith, Mar, — to the Engliſh privy council in the fame ſtrain +. 
354. I- gave thele letters the air of being nothing more 
Append. — a declaration of her own, and of her ſubjects gratitude 
136. towards Elizabeth. But as the could not be ignorant of the 
jealouſy and fear with which Elizabeth obſerved the proceedings 
of parliament, a 1. ſo 11. — oof this, of one prince s 
entering into the privy counſellors of 
another, co = 2 otherwiſe conſtrued than as taken with 
an intention to encourage the ſpirit which had been 
raiſed among the Engliſh. In this light it ſeems to have ap- 
* Keith, peared to Elizabeth herſelf . But the diſpoſition of her peo- 
357- ple — neceſſary to treat Mary's perſon with great de- 
cency, and her title with much regard, ſhe mentioned it to her 

only in the ſofteſt language. 

Elizabeth NoTurinG, however, could be a more cruel mortification 
ſooths tne 10 a princeſs of Elizabeth's character, than the temper which 
muy both houſes of parliament diſcovered on this oc She 
bent all her policy to defeat, or elude the motion. After al- 
lowing the firſt heat of their zeal to evaporate, ſhe called into 
her preſence a certain number of each houſe. She ſoothed and 
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ſhe threatened and iſed; ſhe remitted Boox IV. 
i ich were due; and thoſe which were of- 
fered ; and in the end prevailed to have this formidable motion 1366. 
t off for that ſeſſion. Happily for her, the conduct of the 
ottiſh queen, and the misfortunes which befel her, prevented 
the revival of ſuch a motion in any future parliament f. — 
Man time, in order to preſerve the reputation of impar - 
tiality, and that ſhe might not drive into any deſperate 
meaſure, ſhe committed to the Tower one Thornton, who had 
bliſhed ſomething derogatory to the right of the Scottiſh * 
ine ; and ſigni her diſpleaſure againſt a member of the Camd. 
houſe of commons, who ſeemed by ſome words in a ſpeech, to 401. 
glance at Mary 5. § Haynes, 
AM1DST all her other cares, Mary was ever ſolicitous to 49. 


promote the intereſt of that religion which ſhe profeſſed. The dente 


re-eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh doctrine ſeems to have been her — 


favourite paſſion ; and though the deſign was concealed with Mary's in 
care, and conducted with caution, ſhe purſued it with a per- favour of 
ſevering zeal. At this time, ſhe ventured to lay aſide ſomewhat er- 
of her uſual reſerve ; and the aid which ſhe expected from the 

popiſh princes, who had engaged in the league of Bayonne, 
encouraged her to take a ſtep, which, if we confider the tem- 

per of the nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having for- 

merly held a ſecret correſpondence with the court of Rome, ſhe 

now reſolved to allow a nuncio from the pope publicly to enter 

her dominions. Cardinal Laurea, at that time biſhop of Mon- 

dovi, was the perſon on whom Pius V. conferred this office, 

and along with him he ſent the queen a preſent of 20,000 
crowns *, It is not the character of the papal court, to open 

its trea n diſtant or imagi hopes. The buſineſs of 

the nuncio in Scotland could be no other, than to attempt a 
reconciliation of the kingdom to the Romiſh ſee. Thus Mary 

herſelf underſtood it; and in her anſwer to a letter which ſhe 


received from the pope, after eſſing her grateful ſenſe of 
his paternal care and liderality, Ne * ſhe would 
bend her whole ſtrength towards the re-eſtabliſhment and pro- 
pagation of the catholic faith ; that ſhe would receive the 
nuncio with every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect, and concur, 
with the utmoſt vigour, in all his deſigns towards promoting 
the honour of God, and reſtoring peace to the kingdom; that 
ſhe would celebrate the baptiſin of the prince, according to the 
ceremonies which the Romiſh ritual preſcribes, hoping that her 
ſubjects would be taught, by this example, again to reverence 
the ſacraments of the church, which they had fo long treated 
with contempt ; and that ſhe would be careſul to infill early 
into her ſon the principles of a ſincere love and attachment to 


the 


+ D'Ewe's Journ. 10.—1 30. Camd. 399. Melv, 119. Haynes, 446. 
© du Card, Laur. ap. Burn. vol, iii. 325. * 


of the money, the queen did not think 
cent embaſſy into Scotland, agai 


51, $62. During this , 
— — for that purpoſe, 
which was propoſed for the more 


pa 

pends. RS her conduct 1 little —_ to s 

integrity ; juſtified example princes, 

often reckon falſhood and Keen the arts of 

ee I icious caſuiſtry of 

Roman church, which transfers breach of faith to heretics, 
from the liſt of crimes, to that of duties, fuch diſſimulation, 
however, muſt be numbered among thoſe blemiſhes which never 
ftain a truly great and generous character. 

5 As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe ambaſſadors were 
Decemb. yet arrived, the baptiſm of —— BT gn 6 from time to 
Her aver- time. Mean while Mary fixed her refidence at Crai 
— = Such a retirement, perhaps, ſuited the of wg we 
8 wind, and induced her to prefer it 
} Keith, Holy-rood-houfe. Her averſion for the king grew W day 
355» more confirmed, and was become altogether incurable. deep 

melancholy fucceeded to that gaiety of ſpirit, which was na- 
tural to her. The raſhneſs and levity of her own choice, and 
the king's ingratitude and obſtinacy, filled her with ſhame and 
with defpair. A variety of paſſions prayed at once on a mind, 
all whoſe ſenſations were exquiſite, and all its emotions ſtrong, 
and often extorted from her, the laſt wiſh of the unfortune, that 

® Keith, life itſelf would come to an end “. | 
Pref, vii. Murray and Maitland obſerved all thoſe workings of paſ- 
A wore ſions in the breaſt of the queen, and conceived hopes of turn- 

between 7 4 p g n pes 

them pro- ing them to the advantage of their ancient aſſociates, Morton, 
poled. and the other conſpirators againſt Rizio. They were Kill in 
baniſhment, and the queen's reſentment againſt them continued 
unabated. Murray and the ſecretary flattered themſelves, how- 
ever, that her inclination to be ſeparated from Darnly would 
ſurmount this deep-rootcd averſion, and that the hopes of an 
event 
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event fo deſirable might 


on which to found a ſentence of divorce. This ſentence they 
had intereſt enough to obtain, and to procure the ratification of 
it in parliament. In return for this ſervice, they propoſed to ſti · 
_ with the queen to grant a pardon to Morton and his fol- 

The deſign was firſt of all communicated to Argyle, 
who, as well as Murray, owed his return to Scotland to the 
conſpiracy againſt Rizio. Huntly and Bothwell, who at that 
time directed all Mary's councils, were likewiſe admitted into 
the concert. They joined together in making the overture to 


the queen, and enforced it with all Maitland's eloquence f. +. Anderſ. 
IV. 
Part ii. 188. 


But Mary, however deſirous of obtaining that deliverance from 
Darnly's caprices, with which they endeavoured to allure her, 
had nevertheleſs good reaſons for rejecting the method, by 
which they ed to accompliſh it. The birth of her ſon 
had greatly Rrengthened her claim upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion, 
and encouraged the abettors of it to appear with greater bold- 
neſs, and to act with more vigour. She could ſcarce hope to 
be divorced from her h , without throwing ſome imputa- 
tion on her ſon. This might a new diſpute with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, and put it in the power of Elizabeth and her 
miniſters to call in queſtion the princeꝰ's legitimacy, or at leaſt to 
ſubject it to all the delays and cavils of a judicial inquiry. The 
fear of theſe inconveniencies weighed with Mary, and deter- 
mined her rather to endure her hard fate, than to ſeek relief, by 
venturing on ſuch a dangerous 


experiment. 
Tur earl of Bedford, and the count de Brienne, Engliſh 


and French ambaſſadors, being arrived, Mary ſet out for Stir- 
ling, to celebrate the baptiſm of her ſon. Bedford was attended 
a numerous and ſplendid train, and brought preſents from 
zabeth, ſuitable to her own dignity, and the reſpect with 
which ſhe affected, at that time, to treat the queen of Scots. 
Great tions had been made by Mary, and the magnifi- 
cence Gaye by her on this occaſion, exceeded whatever 


had been formerly known in Scotland. The ceremony itſelf Dec. 19. 


was performed according to the rites of the Romiſh church. 
But neither Bedford, nor any of the Scottiſh nobles who pro- 
feſſed the proteſtant religion, entered within the gates of the 


chapel . The ſpirit of that age, firm and uncomplying, would * Keith, 
n any inducement, condefcend to witneſs an action, 360. 
| Which is eſteemed idolatrous. 


not, 


He nxzy's behaviour, at this juncture, perfectly 
the exceſs of his caprice, as well as of his folly. He choſe to 
reſide at Stirling, but confined himſelf to his own apartment 
and as the queen diſtruſted every 


207 
induce her to be reconciled to the con- Boo IV. 
fpirators. It was eaſy to find reaſons, in the king's behaviour, — 
is 


diſcovers The king's 
Capricious 
behaviour 
3 at the bap- 
nobleman who ventured to tiſm of the 


converſe with him, he was left in abſolute folitude. Nothing priace. 


could be more ſingular, or was leſs expected, than his chooſing 
| to 
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Book n that 
I which he had fallen, and 
1566. happineſs to the 
a ſtep taken on 
this inſult 
a ſume the gaiety whi 
c for the polite reception 
H. in order to be at li 


the ſele buſineſs of Bedford's 
tained an overture, which 1 to have 
tinguiſning thoſe jealouſies which had fo long ſubſiſted between 


Elizabeth 


en cavours 


parliamen 
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demanded of y 

England during Elizabeth's life, and the lives of her poſterity ; 

who, on the other hand, engaged to take no ſt „which might 
: . 


® Keich, prove injurious to Mary's claim upon the 
356. Mazyrv 
+ Camden affirm*, 401. that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not 
to give Darnly the title of king. As this was an indignity, not to be 
borne, cither by Mary or her huſband, it hath been aſſerted to be the cauſe 
of the king's abſence from the ceremony of his ſon's baptiſm. Keith, 360. 
Good. 319. But, 1. No ſuch thing is to be found among Bedſordꝰs inſtruc- 
tior:s, the original of which ſtill remains, Keith, 356. 2. Bedford's ad- 
vice to the queen by Melvil is utterly inconſiſtent with Camden's aſſertion. 
Melv. 153. Me'vil's account is confirmed by Elizabeth's inſtruftions to fir 
Hen y Norris, where ſhe affirms that ſhe commanded Bedford to 
hi belt offices towards reconciling Mary to her huiband, which he had at- 
te mpte q to no purpole. Digges's Compl. Ambaſſ. p. 13. A paper pub- 
kihed, Append. No. XVIII. proves the ſame thing. 3. Le Croc rench 
reſident mentions the king's abſence, but without giving that r it, 
which has been ſounded on Camden's words, though, if that had the 
real one, he would [carce have failed to mentioa it. His account of this 
matter is that which I have followed, Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He informs his 
court, that on account of the difference betwixt the king and the queen, 
be had refaſed to hold any further correſpondence with the former, though 
he appears, in many inſtances, to have been his great confidant. ibid. 
s. As the king was not preſent at the baptiſm, he ſeems to have been ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in the ordinary adminiſtration of buſineſs. Two 
acts of privy council, one on the 20th, and the other on the 21ſt of De- KWhropr 
cember, are found in Keith, 562. They both run in the queen's name * 
alone. The king ſe- ms not to have been preſent. This could not be o * l 
ing to Elizabeth's inſtructions to Bedford. +0 
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the ed T MM Rizio obtained 
and leave to return into Scotland. Mary, who 
continued inexorable to every intreaty in their behalf, yielded at 
laſt to the ſolicitations of Bothwell 7. He could hope for no 
nr —— 
venture, without drawing aid from every quarter. By procur- 
ing a favour for — 12 of which they had 
good reaſon to ir, he expected to ſecure a band of faithful 
and determined ts. 

Tx king ſtill remained at I 
contempt. His impatience in this ſituation, with t 
alarm given him, by the rumour of a deſign to 1 
and confine him to priſon f, was the occaſion of his leavin 


T 
5 


w 


Gla 


povertꝝ nd contempt under which the proteſtant clergy were 
fuff olanguiſh. Penurious as the allotment for their ſub- 
iſtence was, had not received the leaſt part of what was 


perſuaded men to adhere to a church, to indigent and fo ne- 
pleted. The extraortinary expenccs, occaſioned by the prince's 
ptiſin, had exhaufted the queen's trcaſury, and the ſums ap- 
propriated for the ſubſiſtence of the clergy were diverted into 
Vo . 1 P other 
* Keith, 361, 358. Note (c) Murdin. 368. 
+ Good. vol, i. 140, Melv. 154, 1 Keith, Pref, viii. 


by — 


85 
5 — and retiring to his father at Decem. g. 
gow. 


Two aſſemblies of the church were held during this year. Church af+ 
New complaints were made, and upon good grounds, of the fairs. 


due for the preceding year 5. Nothing leſs than a zeal, ready 6 Keith, 
to endure and to ſuffer every thing for a good cauſe, could have 2 


* 


and filencing the clergy. But both the queen and the 
faſt the riches of the church which they had ſeized. 

which, at the higheſt computation, can 
goool. ſterling v, was deemed ſufficient 


bore the grievances which 
oniſhing patience, but wher- 


he uſurped and ve juriſdiction of ritual courts 

had been aboliſhed by the parliament 1560, 2 2 

were appointed to hear and determine the cauſes which 

+14. 152. came under their pu +. Among the few aQts of that 
tament, to which Mary had paid any regard, this was one. 

had confirmed the authority of the commiſſaries, and had 

t Keith, given them inſtructions for directing their proceedings t, which 
251. are ſtill of great authority in that court. From that time theſe 
judges had continued in the unint exerciſe of their func- 

tion, when of a ſudden the queen i a proclamation, ref- 

toring the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to his ancient juriſdic- 


1— tion, and depri commiſſaries of all authority 5. 
upon thi 

® 

403. 


which the popiſh eccleſiaſtics diſcovers the reaſons 
93 in contributing to revive _ 
; t were not unconcerned ſpectators of an 

t, which threatened their religion with unavoidable deſ- 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the king's leavi Stirling : . 
fore he 2 41 ſeized with a 
unuſual, and in that age to the ef- 


T Melv. 
184. Knoxy 


| 8 * equal Negle&ed 
to that with which he had treated her during her illneſs at Jed- 57 Mary. 
burgh. She no longer felt that warmth of conj affection 
which to ſympathy, and delights in all tender of- 
fices and alleviate ſickneſs and pain. At this junc- 
ture, ſhe did not even put on the appearance of this 
Notwithſtanding. the king's danger, the amuſed with 
excurſions to different parts of the country, and ſuffered near 
a month to before ſhe viſited him at Glaſgow. By that 
time, the violence of the diſtemper was over, and the king, 
though weak and languiſhing, was out of all danger. 

Tu breach between and her buſband was not occa- The breach 
fioned by any of thoſe flight diſguſts, which interrupt the do- between 


meſtic union, without diſſolving it altogether. Almoſt all the ben irre- 


paſſions, which operate with greateſt violence on à female r 
EE ok bo os as ome comet. aneine 
in raiſing and fomenting this unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for 
the favours ſhe had beſtowed, contempt of her perſon, viola- 
tions of the marriage-vow, on her power, con- 


% man in the queen's letter, Good. vol. ii. 15, The reaſon given by 


firms, that the king's diſcaſe was the French pox, Keith, 364. Note (6). 
In that age, this diſeaſe was eſteemed ſo contagious, that perſons i 
With it were removed without the walls of cities, 
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iſcovered to diſturb her government, and a 
ſame time talks of all his attempts with the utmoſt ſcorn *. 
Ar Te « this diſcovery of s ſentiments, it was 
to be that ſhe would viſit the king, @ CP thing 
but of jealouſy and diſtruſt ſhould in an in- 
terview. This, however, far from being the caſe ; ſhe not 


know how ſeldom and how flowly fuch wounds in domeſtic 

happineſs are healed, this ſudden —8 will appear with a 

1 and will be conſidered by them as the effect 
artifice. 

Bo v it is not on ſuſpicion alone, that Mary is charged with 
diſſimulation in this part of her conduct. Two of her famous 
letters to Bothwell were written during her ſtay at Glaſgow, 
and fully lay open this ſcene of iniquity. He had fo far ſuc- 
ceeded in his ambitious and criminal deſign, as to gain an ab- 
r the queen; and in 2428 ſuch as 
Mary's, merit not ſo conſpicuous, ſervices of far inferior im- 
portance, and addreſs much leſs inſinuating than Bothwell's, 
may be ſuppoſed N on a female heart, and 
en to e it. ong thoſe = 8 higher ranks of 

I regard to conju ity Are, unhappil 2 
, nor ſtrong: Nor- did the manners of that court, 
had been educated, contribute to increaſe or to 
fortify them. The amorous turn of Francis I. and Henry II. 
the wildneſs of the military character in that age, and the li- 
berty of appearing in all companies, which began to be allowed 
to women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy of ſentiment, 
and thoſe poliſhed manners, which alone can render this liberty 
innocent, introduced, among the French, a licentiouſneſs 
of morals that roſe to an aſtoniſhin height. Such examples, 
which were familiar to Mary from infancy, could hardly 


fail of diminiſhing that horror of vice which is natural to 2 
virtuous 
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Ma v continued to attend the king with the moſt aſſiduous 
care. She ſeldom gh the day; the 
ſeveral ni t. She 
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„and have rendered him the object 
otherwiſe no title. 

VERY one's imagination was at work to gueſs who had 
contrived and executed this execrable deed. The ſuſpicion 
fell, with almoſt a general conſent, on Bothwell ; and ſome 
refleftions were thrown out, as if the queen herſelf were no 
ſtranger to the crime. Of Bothwell's guilt there remains the 
* fulleſt evidence, that the nature of the action will admit. The 

| queen's known ſentiments with regard to her huſband, gave a 
| ae appearance of probability to the imputation with which 
was loaded . | | 

Two days after the murder, a proclamation was iſſued by 
the queen, offering a conſiderable reward to any perſon who 


F See Diſſertation concerning the murder of Henry Daroly, and the 
geanuineacſs of Mary's letters to Buthwell. Appendix. 
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an event well 
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of Bothwell's trial, 


+ The a&t of privy council, appointing the day 
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vol. 
Was 
fura- 


them to ſum- 


ay. Anderl. 


as, 


Thurid 
Lenox to be preſent, is dated on the 29. ibid. vol, ii, 97. He 


impoweri 


bears date March the 28th, which happened on a 


30. The queen's warrant to the meſſengers, 


Py 
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council, which 


it Hb Fate | a 


Hl 


of his trial 


manner 
„ but was received i 


wy 


ys 


from Edi 


meeting of 
to the ti 
only full liberty 
and 2d da 


with the ſame diſtinguiſhed — 


2 could 


bedr 
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IS nation, - = where 
ity called on hi to 
_ humanity loudly countrymen 
He was ſummoned at his dwelli 


och of March, the it 


the 
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Ir is remarkable too, that Bothwell himſelf was 


and fat as a member in that 
gave directions with 
and he ſtill 

the 
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queen's 
1 proclamation 
IT that time 40 miles 


day. Ibid. 100. 
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fame 
would 
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» Venture to 


ſhortne 
ſafety 
— 
wry 


ould be 
that the court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. 
One of Lenox's own letters, in which he craved of the queen 


on account of 


time, which prevented his aſſembling his friends and vaſſals, 


to have the trial 
but with 


Bothwell 


ſed his maſter's abſence, 


would have been dan 
peared 
cu 


5 60 
See Arend. could 


No. XIX. 


The trial 
proceeds. 


the court to 


ſition to ſuch a 
teſting that any ſentence which 


without whole aſſiſtance he could not, with 


ed 
conſiſt- 
well not 


were over- ruled; and e 


barons of the firſt rank, found 


the murderers without delay, was 
the crume. 


s objections 
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ht to be deemed illegal and 
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hand 
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ing of peers and 
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1567- whoſe hands any 
ſtantly to deſtroy it 
be allowed to 

Bur the abſolute dominion, which Bothwell had acquired 
over mind appeared in the cleareſt manner, by an act in 
favour of t time, ſhe 
faith was 
the deſign, 
come un- 
to that purpoſe, and in conſequence of 
_ — 


guilty of crimes, which rendered him the object of j 


and 

univerſal deteſtation. He was meditating others, ich he 
eaſily foreſaw would heighten the public indignati 7 
a y the re- 
29 
ſecurity for the proteſtant religion, 

t, filence the clamours of the clergy, 


and induce the people to connive at, or to tolerate his crimes. 
The act itſelf was ſo favourable to the doQrine of the re- 
formers, that the parliament, which met next year, under 
very different leaders, could ſubſtitute nothing ſtronger or more 
rn to ratify it word 

o paſs ſuch an act, was utterly inconſiſtent with 
which Mary followed in every other period of 
her life ; but what could never be extorted from her by the 
icitati aſſemblies of the church, or by the intreaties 
more influence of Bothwell now 
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EF 
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; only omits taking any notice of this law, 

ſhe had given promiſes in favour of the 
to any act to paſs in ſupport of it, and 
deputies of the eburch with _ Spotſwood, 252, 
and Calderwood, vol. iii. 41. both affirm the fame thing. It would not 
have been neceſſary to obſerve this inſtance of Buchana:t's inaccuracy ; but 
that an author ſo converſant in our laws as Spotſwood. and one fo in- 
duſtrious as Calderwood, ſhould commit ſuch an error, when not only the 
origins] ſtatute was extant in the records of Mary's parliament, but even 
when the priated act of Murray's parliament was before their eyes, is re- 
aa kible, Even Buchanan hirmſcli has taken notice of this 28. De- 


te tio, p. 8. 
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OF SCOTL A 
the king had excited no public commotion 
88 pu ; 
had 


peers of any ſhare in that crime 

in ſome ſort, ratified in parli 
dom, where the legal authority was fo 
the power of the nobles fo formidable, he durſt 
the laſt action, towards which all his ambitious 
without their tion. In order to 
mediately after the diſſolution of parliament, invited 
nobles who were preſent to an entertainment. Having filled 
the houſe with his friends and ts, and furrounded it April 10. 
with armed men *, he to the company his intention of * 
marrying the queen, whoſe conſent, he told them, he had 
ready obtained; and demarded their approbation of this 
which he ſaid, was no leſs acceptable to their ſovereign, 
honourable to himſelf 7. Huntly and Seaton, who were privy f Audert. 


to all Bothwell's ſcheme, and promoted them with the u 
zeal ; the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, who were a 
and 


bſolutely devoted to 
ready to footh all her , inſtantly de- 
their ſatisfaction with what he ſed. The reſt, 
exorbitant power whic thwell had ac- 
obſerved the queen's growing affection towards 
, which they 
were confounded and inraged. 
partly by promiſes and flattery, pa 1 
= rage bend wary preſent to ſubſeribe a paper, 
ves a deeper ſtain than any occurrence in that age, on I 
the nation. 


7 


dreaded 


who 
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They recommended him 
ſhe could chooſe for a 
condeſcend to beſtow on him that 
undertook to promote the marriage, 
— 


they 
| all their forces, in oppoſing any 
voured to obſtruct it *. Among the ſubſcribers of Anderſ. 


gers 

her difpleafure ; ſome who faithfully adhered to her, 
through all the viciſſitudes of her fortune, and others who be- 

came the principal authors of her ſufferings ; ſome paſſionately 
attached to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and others zealous advo=- 
proteſtant faith f. No common intereſt can be + Keith, 


| 
| 
| 
: 
p 


having ſpread early in that kingdom, excited univerſal indi 
fo — a letter from thence, 22 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt terms, what would be the fatal effects 
ſuch an imprudent ſtep. He put this letter into the 

hands, and inforced it with the utmoſt warmth. She 


t Of all the different ſyſteme with regard to this tranſaction, 
Carden ſeems to be the leaſt accurate, and the worſt founded. He 
poſes that Bothwell was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who bad 
his aſſociates in the murder of the king, and that they now w 
ruin him. He «ffirms, at the ſame time, that the ſubſcriptions to this 

we:e obtained by them, out of fear that Bothwell might fink in his 
and betray the whole bloody ſecret, 404. But beſides the abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing, that any man's enemies would contribute towards raifing bim 


tage to Mary, if ſhe could have the conſent of the nobles to 
have been their own voluntary deed. It is ſtill more furpriſing to find 
Lefly aſcribing this paper to Murray and his faftion. Anderf. vol. i. 26. 
The biſhop himſelf was one of the perſons who ſubſcribed it, Keith, 383. 
The king's commiſſioners, at the conference held at York, 1568, pretend- 
ed that none of the nobles, except the ear} of Huntly, would ſubſcribe this 
paper till a warrant from the queen was produced, by which they were 
allowed te do ſo; this warrant they had in their cuſtody, and exhibited. 
Anderſ. vol. iv. ii. 89. This differs from Buchanan's account, who 
ſu; poſes that all the nobles preſent ſubſcribed the paper on the 19th, and 
that, next day, they obtained the approbation of What they bad done, by 
way of ſecurity to themſelves. 355. 
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theſe remonſtrances, but communicated the mat- Boo IV. 
ter to Bothwell ; and Melvil, in order to fave his life, was ä ! 
bliged to fly from court, whither he durſt not return, till the 1367. 

's rage began to abate . At the fame time, Elizabeth 
warned Mary of the danger and infamy to which ſhe would 
expoſe herſelf, by ſuch an indecent choice ; but an advice from, gert 
her met with ſtill leſs 1 

Tun z days after the riſing of parliament, Mary 
from Edinburgh to Stirling, in to viſit the 
Bothwell had now brought his 
every precaution being taken, which could 
venture on the laſt and deciſive it 


Under 
the bor- 


burgh with a thouſand horſe, turned ſuddenly towards Linlith- 

„met the queen on her return near that place, diſperſed n 4. 
flender train without reſiſtance, ſeized on her perſon, and 
conducted her, together with a few of her courtiers, as a pri- 
ſoner to his caſtle of Dunbar. She expreſſed neither ſurprize, 
nor terror, nor indignation, at ſuch an outrage committed on 
her perſan, and ſuch an inſult offered to her authority, but ſeem- 
ed to yield without ſtruggle or regret f. Melvil was, at that , Keith, 
time, one of her a ts ; and the officer by whom he was 33. 
ſeized informed him, that nothing was done without the $ 
own conſent . If we may rely on the letters publiſhed in Ma- * Meir. 
ry's name, the ſcheme had been communicated to her, and 158. 
every ſtep towards it was taken with her participation and ad- 
vice v. * 

Born the queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to "__ 

this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent 
excuſe for her conduct; and while ſhe could plead that it was 


owing to force rather than choice, ſhe hoped that her reputa- | 
tion, 


®* Melv. 156. According to Melvil, lord Herreis likewiſe remoaſtrat= 
ed againſt the marriage, and conjured the queen, on his knees, to lay a- 
fide all thoughts of ſuch 2 diſhonourable alliance, 2x56. But it has been 
obſerved that Herreis is ene of the nobles who ſubſcribed the bond, April 
hy 383. 2. That he is one of the witneſſes to the marriage arti- 
between the queen znd Bothwell, May 14. Good. vol. ii. 61. 3- 
That he fat in council with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386. But this re- 
monſtrance of lord Herreis againſt the marriage happened before theſe, 
made by Melvil himſelf, 187. Melvil's remonſtrance muſt have happen- 
ed fone time before the meeting of parliament ; for after offending Both- 
well, he retired from court : he allowed his rage time to ſubſide, and had 
again joined the queen, when ſhe was ſeized, April 24. 158. The time 
which muſt have elapſed, by this account of the matter, was perhaps ſuf- 
ficient to have gained Herreis, from being an oppoſer, to become 2 pro- 
moter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have committed forge miſ- 
take with regard to this fact. {> far as relates to lord Herreis. He could 
not well be miſtaken with regard to what himſelf did. 
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queen refided at Dunbar ; detained as 
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and though Bothwell's violence in 
firſt excited her indignation, yet his 


that time had not only — 45 
determined her to raiſe him to higher ho- 
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iſh religion *. The * Anderſ. 
was commanded 136. 3. 
deſign ; the ſmall 


7 this of her conduct ; and al- 
though every other acti of Mary's life could be juſtified by 
the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of virtue, 
this fatal marriage would remain an inconteſtible proof of her 
raſhneſs, if not of her guilt. 

Max v's firſt care was to offer ſome for her conduct, 
to the courts of France and England. The inſtructions to her 
ambaſſadors ſtill remain, and are drawn by a maſterly hand. 
But under all the artificial and falſe colouring ſhe employs, it 
is eaſy to diſcover not only that many of the ſteps ſhe had ta- 
ken were unjuſtifiable, but that ſhe herſcif was conſcious that 
they could not be juſtified +. : F Anderl, 

Tus title of king, was the only thing, which was not be- 59: 
ſtowed upon Bothwell. Notwithſtanding her attachment to 
un, Mary remembered the inconventencies which had arifen 
from the raſh advancement of her former huſband to that ho- 
nour. She agreed, however, that he ſhould ſign, in token of 
conſent, all the public writs iſſued in her name f. This was 
nothing more than mere form, but, together with it, he poſ- © Goodgz: 
ſeſſed all the reality of power. The queen's perſon was in his 69. 
bands; ſhe was ſurrounded more cloſely than ever by his crea- 
tures ; none of her ſubjects could obtain audience without his 
permiſſion ;- and, unleſs in his ova preſence, none but his con- „ gert. 
hdants were permitted to converſe with her?. The Scottiſh 1, 136. 
monarchs were accuſtomed to live among their ſubjects as 
thers or as equals, without diſtruſt, and with little ſtate ; arm» 
ed guards ſtanding at the doors of the royal apartment, diffi- 
_ ef accefs, diſtance and retirement, were things unknown, 


THesE precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring to Bothwell Endeavour 
W which he had * But, without being ma- . 


Vol. I. the prigce's 
perſon, 


5 
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Book IV. ſter of the perſon of the young prince, he eſteemed all that he 
had gained to be uncertain. The queen had 
1567- committed her ſon to the care of the earl of Mar. The fide- 
lity and loyalty of that nobleman were too well known to ex- 
pect that he would be willing to put the prince into the hands 
of the man, who was fo violently ſuſpected of having mur- 
dered his father. Bothwell, however, laboured to get the 
ince into his power, with an anxiety, which gave riſe to the 
ckeſt ſuſpicions. All hi fs as well as authority were 
employed to perſuade, or to force Mar, into a compliance with 
+ Melv. his demands f. And it is no flight proof both of the firmneſs 
160. and dexterity of that nobleman, Nat be preſerved a life of fo 
Buch. 361. much importance to the nation, from lying at the mercy of a 
man, whom fear or ambition might have prompted to violent 
General Attempts againſt it. 

indignation THE eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at that time, 
on which - the great events, which had happened in Scotland, during 
the queen's months. A king murdered, with the utmoſt cruelty, in 
conduct. the prime of his days, and in his capital city; the perſon ſuſ- 
me of that odious crime ſuffered not only to appear pub- 
ickly in every place, but admitted into the preſence of the 
queen, diſtinguiſhed by her favour, and en with the chief 
direction of her affairs'; ſubjected to a trial, which was car- 
ried on with moſt ſhameleſs partiality, and acquitted by a ſen- 
tence, which ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of his guilt ; 
divorced from his wife, on pretences frivolous, or indecent ; 
and, after all this, inſtead of meeting with the ignominy due 
to his actions, or the puniſhment merited by his crimes, per- 
mitted openly, and without oppoſition, to marry a queen, the 
wife of the prince whom he had aſſaſſinated, and the guardian 
of thoſe laws which he had been guilty of violating. Such a 
quick ſucceſſion of incidents, ſo fingular and fo deteſtable, is 
not to be found in any other hiſtory. They left, in the opini- 
on of foreigners, a mark of infamy on the character of the na- 
tion. The Scots were held in a ce all over Europe; 
they durſt ſcarce appear any where in public; and after ſuf- 
fering ſo many atrocious deeds to pas with impunity, they 
* Anderf, Were univerſally reproached as men void of courage, or of hu- 
vol. i. 128, manity, as equally regardleſs of the reputation of their queen, 

134. Melv. and the honour of their country. 
163. See THESE reproaches rouſed the nobles, who 1 — 
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Stirling, and entered into an aſſociation for the defence of the Boox IV. 
ince s perſon. Argyll, Athol, Mar, Morton, Glencaim, —v—— 
— Lindſay, Boyd, Murray of Tullibardin, Kirkaldy of 367. 
Grange, and Maitland the ſecretary, were the heads of this, _ . 
con . Stewart earl of Athol was remarkable for Wa 
uniform and bigoted attachment to popery, but his indignation 
on account of the murder of the king, to whom he was near- 
ly allied, and his zeal for the ſafety of the prince, overcame, 
on this occaſion, all conſiderations of religion, and united him 
with the moſt zealous proteſtants. Several of the other nobles 
acted, without queſtion, from a laudable concern for the ſafe 
of the prince, and the honour of their country. But the ſpirit 
which of them diſcovered, during the ſubſequent revolu- 
tions, leaves little room to doubt, that ambition or reſentment 
were the real motives of their conduct; and that, on many 
occaſions, while they were ing ends juſt and neceſſary, 
__ actuated by principles and paſſions altogether unjuſti- 


Tu E firſt accounts of this league filled the queen and Both- 
well with great conſternation. They were no ſtrangers to the 
ſentiments of the nation, with re to their conduQ ; and 
though their marriage had not met with public oppoſition, — 
knew that it had not been carried on without the ſecret dif; 
and murmurings of all ranks of men. They foreſaw the vio- 
lence with which this indignation would burſt out, after having 
been ſo long ſuppreſſed; and in order to prepare for the ſtorm, 
Mary iſſued a proclamation, requiring her ſubjects to take arms, yy 28. 
and to attend her huſband by a day appointed. At the ſame 
time, ſhe publiſhed a fort of manifeſto, in which ſhe laboured 
to vindicate her government from thoſe imputFtions with which 
it had been loaded, and employed the ſtrongeſt terms to 
her concern for the fafety and welfare of the prince her ſon. 
Neither of theſe produced any conſiderable effect. Her 


* 


clamation was ill obeyed, and her manifeſto met with litle bei, 


credit 5. 
Tux confederate lords carried on their rations with no 396. 
leſs activity, and with much more ſucceſs. ong a warlike The queen 
people, men of ſo much power and popularity found it an eaſy _—_— 
matter to raiſe an army. They were ready to march before % Dunbar. 
the queen and Bothwell were in a condition to refiſt them. 
The caſtle of Edinburgh was the place whither the queen 
ought naturally to have retired, and there her perfon night 
have been perfectly ſafe. But the confederates had fallen on 
means to ſhake, or corrupt the fidelity of Sir James Balfour 
the deputy governor, and Bothwell durſt not commit to him 
ſuch an important truſt. He conducted the queen to the caſtle 
of Borthwick, and on the appearance of lord Home, with a 


body of his followers, before that place, he fled with precipi- 
Q 2 tation 
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light, and to rouſe the public indignation againſt Bothwell, the 

nobles publiſhed a declaration of the motives which had in- 

duced them to take arms. All Bothwell's 

enumerated, all his wicked intentions diſpla 

+ Anderf. and every true Scotſman was called upon to join them in aveng- 
vol. i, 128. the one, and in preventing the other . | 

EAN while, Bothwell aſſembled his forces at Dunbar, 

and as he had many d ts in that corner, he ſoon gather- 

ed ſuch ftrength, that he ventured to advance towards the 

confederates. Their 


England, 
* Keith, Other hand, Bothwell durſt not riſque a delay - 


no cordial affection; ſo that his only 
furprifing the enemy, or in ſtriking the 

troops had leiſure to recollect ves, or to imbibe the ſame 
unfavourable opinion of his actions, which had ſpread over the 
reſt of the nation. Theſe motives determined the to 
march forward, with an inconſiderate and fatal 


march a- advanced to meet her. They found 
them. which the Engliſh had occupied 

718. of Pinkie. The numbers on both ſides were nearly equal; but 
there was no equality in point of diſcipline. The queen's army 

conſiſted chiefly of a multitude, haſtily aſſembled, without 

courage or experience in war. The of the confederates 


were compoſed of gentlemen of rank reputation, followed 

. by their moſt truſty dependants, who were no leſs brave than 
F zealous +. 

49. Du Croc the French ambaſſador, who was in the field, 


An accom- laboured, by negotiating both with the 
modation to put an end to the -< 
attempted. 


queen and the nobles, 
without the effuſion of blocd. He 
ted to the confederates the queen's inclinations to- 
- wards peace, and her willingneſs to pardon the offences which 
be + rua—_—y Morton replied, with warmth, that they 
taken arms not againſt the queen, but againſt the — 
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convinced the ambaſſador, that his mediation 
tual, and that their paſſions were too high to allow them to 
lien to any pacific propoſitions, or to think of retreating after 
hav ng proceeded ſo far „. 

Taz \ army was poſted to advantage, oh a riſing 
gone he confederates advanced to the attack reſolutely, 

t lowly, and with the caution which was natural on that 
unhappy field. Her troops were alarmed at their approach, and 
diſcovered no inclination to fight. Mary endeavoured to ani- 
mate them ; ſhe wept, ſhe threatened, ſhe ched them 
with cowardice, but all in vain. A few of well's immedi- 


attempted to infpirit them, by offering t 
and to vindicate his own innocence in fin 
combat with any of his adverſaries. Kirkaldy of Grange 
Murray of Tullibardin, and lord Lindſay contended for the ho- 
nour of entering the liſts againſt him. this challenge pro- 
leer Either the conſciouſneſs 2 
pri well of his wonted courage, or the queen, 
authority, forbad the combat +. 

Arras the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her followers, 
Mary would have been inexcuſable, had ſhe hazarded a battle. 
To have retreated in the face of an enemy, who had already 
ſurrounded the hill on which ſhe ſtood, with part of their ca- 
valry, was utterly impracticable. In this fituation, ſhe was under 
the cruel neceſſity of putting herſelf into the hands of thoſe 
ſubjects who had taken arms againſt her. She demanded an 
interview with Kirkaldy, a brave and generous man, who com- 
manded an advanced body of the enemy. He, with the con- 
ſent and in name of the leaders of the party, promiſed that, on 


condition ſhe would diſiniſs Bothwell from her preſence, and po 
* 


vern the kingdom by the advice of her nobles, they would 
nour and obey her as their ſovereign *. 
Duni this parley, Bothwell took his laſt farewell of the 


* Keith, 
401. 


+ Cald. 
vol. ii. $0. 


Good. 


vol. ii. 164. 
Melv. 165. 


queen, and rode off the field with a few followers. This diſmal Bothwell 
reverſe happened exactly one month after that marriage, which obliged to 


had coft him ſo many crimes to accompliſh, and which leaves 
ſo foul a ſtain on Mary's memory. 


fly. 


Mary ſure 


As ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered to Kirkaldy, readers to 
who conducted her toward the confederate army, the leaders the nobles. 


— . ˖ Fond, 


« 


330 


22 


vol. ii. 
165. 


Book IV. their name, made ample profeſſions 
wo obedience . But ſhe was treated by the common ſoldiers with 


TAR WIST @ RR Tas 
of their future loyalty and 


pn ——_— As ſhe 9 7 along, 
ured a opprobrious names, which are 
Md parnge p vir yeedy. - yo woes criminals. W here- 
ever ſhe turned her 2 they held before her a ſtandard, on 
which was painted dead body of the late king, ſtretched 
on the and the young prince kneeling before it, and ut- 
tering words, judge and 1 cauſe, O Lord !” 
Mary turned with horror from fuch a king fight. She be- 
gan already to feel the wretched condition to which a captiye 
prince is reduced. She uttered the moſt bitter ints, ſhe 
melted into tears, and could ſcarce be kept from finking /to the 
The confederates carried her towards Edinburgh, and, 
in ſpite of many deleys, and after looking with the fondneſs 
and credulity natural to the unfortunate for ſome extraordinary 
relief, ſhe arrived there. The ftreets were covered with mul- 
titudes, whom zeal or curiofity had drawn together, to behold 
fuch an unuſual ſcene. The queen, worn out with fatigue, 
covered with duſt, and bedewed with tears, was expoſed as a 
— 1 _— ſubjects, and led to the provoſt's houſe. 
otwithſtanding all her ts and intreaties, the ſame 
ſtandard was carried before her, and the fame infults and re- 
- $5 _ 7 * young, * in dif- 
treſs, is naturally object of compaſſion. compariſon 
of their preſent miſery with their former ſplendour, uſually ſof- 
tens us in fayour of illuſtrious ſufferers. But the beheld 
the deplorable ſituation of their ſovereign with inſenſibility; and 
ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of her guilt, and fo great the vio- 
lence of their indignation, that the ſufferings of their queen 
did not, in any degree, mitigate their reſentment, or 
her that ſympathy, which is ſeldom denied to unfortunats 


e 


princes „. | 
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inſt their ſovereign, that it now became almoſt im- ——IW 


or them either to ſtop ſhort, or to purſue a courſe leſs _ 
violent. Many of the nobles had refuſed to concur with them Deliver 
in their enterprize ; others openly condemned it. A ſmall cir- he nobles 


cumſtance might abate that indignation with which the multi- concerning 
tude were, at preſent, animated againſt the queen, and de- the queen. 


prive them of that popular applauſe which was the chief foun- 
dation of their power. Theſe conſiderations inclined ſome of 
them to treat the queen with great lenity 
Bur, on the other hand, Mary's affection for Bothwell 
continued as violent as ever ; ſhe obſtinately refuſed to hearken 
to any propoſal for diſſolving their marriage, and determined 
not to abandon a man, for whoſe love ſhe had already facri- 
ficed ſo much . If they ſhould allow her to recover the ſu- Keith, 
preme power, the firſt exertion of it would be to recall Both- 2 446 


her conduct, and from her own, to expect the ſevereſt effects Appendix, 
of her vengeance. Theſe conſiderations ſurmounted every No. XXI. 
other motive; and reckoning themſelves abſolved, by Mary's 
incurable attachment to Bothwell, from the engagements which ; 
they had come under when ſhe yielded herſelf a priſoner, they They im- 
without regarding the duty which they owed her as their queen, pgs 
and without conſulting the reſt of the nobles, carried her next je in. 
evening, under a ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Lochlevin, and 

figned a warrant to William Douglas the owner of it, to de- 

tain her as a priſoner. This caſtle is ſituated in a ſmall iſland, 

in the middle of a lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was 

2 near relation of Morton's, and had married the earl of Mur- 


ray's mother. In this place, under ſtrict cuſtody, with a Lud 
a 


2 confederate lords had proceeded to ſuch extremities Book v. 
a 
poſſible 


well; and they had reaſon, both from his reſentment, from 167. __ 
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Boo V. attendants, and ſubjected to the inſults of a baughty woman, 
L—— who boaſted daily of being the lawful wife of James V. Mary 
© 1281. ſuffered all the rigour and miſeries of captivity #. 
* IMMEDIATELY after the queen's impriſonment, the con- 
Note (). federates were at the „. ſtrengthen their party; 
they entered into new bonds of aſſociation; they aſſumed the 
title of lords of the ſecret council, and without any other right, 
ted to ves the whole regal authority. 
firſt acts of power was to ſearch the city of Edin 
my we nn in oe the king. 
| gained reputation to elves, and 
refte&ion on the queen for her remiſſneſs. Several 
perſons were ſeized. Captain Blackadde and three others were 


accident, however, put into the hands of 
Mary's enemies what they deemed the fulleft evidence cf her 
guilt. Bothwell having left, in the caſtle of Edi 
queen's own band; r 
to him this preciom But as his meſſenger 
* Anderſ. atm 7 oor, voy mmggny Mb The 
ii. 92. contents of it were produced party, as moſt 
ge of their own conduct, and the moſt unan- 
ſwerable proof of their not having loaded their ſovereign with 
the i tion of imaginary crimes-+. 

Bur the confederates, notwithſtanding their 
ſucceſs, were ſtill far from being at eaſe. That 
ſmall a part of the nobles ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of the perſon 
of their ſovereign, or to aſſume the authority which belonged 
to her, without the concurrence of the reft, appeared to many 
of that body to be unprecedented, and preſumptuous. Several 
of theſe were now afſembled at Hamilton, in order to delibe- 
rate what courſe they ſhould hold, in this difficult conjunRure. 
The confederates made ſome attempts towards a coalition with 
them, but without effect. They employed the mediation of 
the afſembly of the church, to draw them to a perſonal inter- 
view at Edinburgh, but with no better ſucceſs. That party, 
however, though its numbers were formidable, and the power 
ol its leaders great, ſoon loſt reputation by the want of unani- 


mity and vigour ; all its confultations evaporated in murmurs 


and complaints, and no ſcheme was concerted for obſtructing 

1 Ke'th, the ſs of the confederates 1. 
407. WERE appeared ſome of danger from another 
quarter. This great revolution in Scotland had been 1 * 
without 
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413, 418. 


there appears a remarkable ſolicitude for Mary 
even for her reputation f. the choice of anf Id. 411. 
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po 


ither „or cluded t. T Keith, 
N while they deliberated with the utmoſt anxiety, con- 417, 42) 
g the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſpoſal 5c — 
the queen's perſon. Elizabeth, obſerving that 'Throgmor- 1 
ton made no progreſs in his negotiations with them, and that nobles. 
they would liſten to none of bis demands in Mary's favour, 
turned towards that party of the nobles who were aſſembled at 
Hamilton, incited thpr to take arms in order to reſtore their 


and promiſed to aſſiſt them in ſuch an at- 


77 


m9 2. 
> 2 


1 


racy 
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Book v. racy was at firſt formed; and after puniſhing the murderers 


of the king, and diſſolving the marriage with Bothwell ; after 
1567. 


Keith, 


425. 


admitted into her preſence; even the ambaſſadors of the or 
French king and queen of England were refuſed acceſs to her. leſs 
| In Po 
| ; — 
Keith, 420, 421, 422, $82. 
| 7 Tux intention of putting the queen to death ſeems to have been car- | 
red on by ſome of her ſubjects : at this time we often find Elizabeth the 


providing for the ſafety of the young prince, and the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion; they propoſed to re-eſtabliſh the queen 
in the poſſeiſion of her legal authority. The ſucceſs with 
which their arms had been accompanied, inſpired others with 
bolder and more deſperate thoughts, and nothing leſs would 
fatisfy them than the trial, the condemnation and puniſhment 
of the queen herſelf, as the principal 1 TY inſt the 
life of her huſband and the tafety of her +: the former 
was Maitland's ſyſtem, and breathed too much of a pacific and 
moderate ſpirit, to be agreeable to the temper or wiſhes of the 
The latter was recommended by the clergy, and 
warmly adopted by many laics ; but the nobles durſt not, or 
_ not venture on ſuch an unprecedented and audacious 
. 

Bo r u parties agreed at laſt upon a ſcheme, neither ſo mo- 
derate as the one, nor fo daring as the other. Mary was to 
be perſuaded or forced to refign the crown ; the young prince 
was to be proclaimed king, and the earl of Murray was to be 
appointed to govern the kingdom during his minority, with the 
name and authority of regent. With regard to the queen's 
own perſon, nothing was determined. It ſeems to have been 
the intention of the confederates, to keep her in perpetual im- 
priſonment ; but in order to intimidate herſelf, and to overawe 
her partizans, they ſtill reſerved to themſelves the power of pro- 
cceding to more violent extremes. 

Ir vas obvious to foreſee the difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high ſpirited, and accuſ- 
tomed to command. To induce her to acknowledge her own 
incapacity for governing, to renounce the dignity and power 
which ſhe was born to enjoy, to become dependant on her own 
ſubjects, to conſent to her own bondage, and to inveſt thoſe 
perſons. whom ſhe conſidered as the aut of all her calami- 
ties, with that honour and authority of which the herſelf was 
ſtripped, were points hard to be gained. Theſe, however, the 
confederates attempted, and they did not want means to in- 
fure ſucceſs. Mary had endured for ſeveral _ all the 
hardſhips and terror of a priſon ; no pro of li appear- 
ed; — of her ſubjects had either — poke or fo much as 
ſolicited her relief * ; no perſon in whom ſhe could confide was 


1 
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boaſting that Mary owed her life to her interpoſu ion. Digges's Commpl. 
Amb, 14, &c, Sce Appendix, No, XVIII. 


In this ſolitary ſtate, without a counſellor or a friend, under Boox V. 
the preſſure of diſtreſs, and the a 
natural for a woman to hearken 
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henfion of danger, it wa 
to any overtures. The 367. 


They employed Lord Lindſay, the f erceſt zealot in the party, 

hap be their — to the queen, and to obtain her 

ſubſcription to thoſe papers which were neceſſary for rendering 

it effetual. He executed his commitſion with harſhnefs and 

brutality. Certain death was before Mary's eyes, if ſhe re- 

fuſed to comply with his demands. At the ſame time, ſhe was 

infotmed by Sir Robert Melvil, in the name of Athol, Maitland, 

Kirkaldy, the perſons among the confederates who were moſt 

attentive to her intereſt, that a reſignation extorted by fear, 

and granted during her impriſonment, was void in law, and 

might be revoked ſo ſoon as ſhe recovered liberty. Throgmor- 

ton, by a note which he found means to convey to her, ſug- 

geſted the ſame thing. Deference to their opinion, as well “ Keith, 

as concern for her own fafety, 4 her to yield to every 

thing which was required, rnd to ſign all the papers which 

Linkay preſented to her. By one of theſe ſhe reſigned the 

crown, renounced all ſhare in the government of the kingdom, 
conſented to the coronation of the young king. By ano- 
ſhe inted the earl of Murray regent, and conferred 

upon him al the and privileges of that high office. 

By a third ſhe fubſtituted ſome other nobleman in Murray's 

„if he ſhould refuſe the honour which was deſigned for 
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im. Mary, when ſhe ſubſcribed theſe deeds, was bathed in 
tears ; and while ſhe 8 away, as it were with her own 
hands, the ſc which ſhe had 77 10 long, the felt a 
pang of grief and indignation, one of the ſevereſt, perhaps, 
which can touch the human heart f. tk 
Tart confederates endeavoured to give this reſignation all 


+ Ibid. 


430. 
— 


wo the weight and validity in their power, by proceeding without yer. 33. 


delay to crown the young prince. The ceremony was perform- James VI. 

* ed A Stirling, on the = of July, with much . — in — 
"a preſence of all the nobles of the party, a conſiderable number — — 4 
of leſſer barons, and a great aſſembly of the people. From — 
that time all public writs were iſſued, and the government car- 
ried on, in name of James VI *. * Keith, 

No revolution fo great was ever affected with more eaſe, 437 · 
or by means fo unequal to the end. Ina warlike age, and in 
leſs time than two months, a of the nobles, who neither 
poſſeſſed the chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the nation, 
and who never brought 3000 men into the field, ſeized, im- 
pms, and dethroned their queen, and without ſhedding a 

gle drop of blood, ſet her fon, an inſant of a year old, on 
the throne. 


2 
41 1 — 


rn 


Dunixe 


THE eG 


COT 
Eve » under the — form of overnment, which 


prevails in Scotland, faid the 8 
withſtanding the exorbitant priv ＋ 5 
poſſeſſes conſiderable power, 
great veneration. No encroachments 
former, and no injury offered to the latter, but in caſes where 
the liberty and happineſs of the nation cannot be ſecured by any 
other means. Such caſes ſeldom exiſt, and it belongs not to 
any part, but to the whole, or at leaſt to a majority of the 
ſociety, to 11 e of their exiſtence. By what action could it 
be pretended, that had invaded the rights or property of 
her ſubjects, > what ces ded ee 
S the kingdom? Were fears, ſuſpicions, and 
furmiſes, enough to juſtify the impriſoning, and 8 
a queen, to whom the crown deſcended from fo long a race of 
monarchs ? The principal author of whatever was reckoned 
culpable in her conduct, was now driven from her preſence. 
The murderers of the kin a_—_ have been brought to condign 
puniſhment, the ſafety of the prince have been ſecured, and 
the poet religion have been eſtabliſhed, without reſting 
re out of her hands, or condemning her to perpetual 
2 Whatever right a free might ha ve 
had to proceed to ſuch a rigorous concluſion, or whatever name 
its determinations might | merited, a ſentence of this na- 
ture, paſſed by a few nobles, without acknowledgj g or con- 
ſultin the reſt of the nation, muſt be a rebellion 
agai \ Fo the government, and a conſpiracy againſt the perſon 
of their ſovereign. 

THe partizans of the confederates reaſoned very differently. 
"Tis evident, faid they, that Mary either previouſly gave con- 
ſent to the s murder, or did afterwards approve of that 
horrid action. Her attachment to Bothwell, the power and 
honours with which ſhe loaded him, the manner in which ſhe 
ſuffered his trial to be carried on, and the indecent ſpeed with 
which ſhe married a man, ſtained with ſo many crimes, raiſe 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of the former, and put the latter beyond all 
doubt. 'To have ſuffered the ſupreme power to continue in 
the hands of an ambitious man, capable of the moſt atrocious 
and deſperate actions, would have been difgraceful to the > 
tion, diſhonourable to the queen, and dan — to the prin 
Recourſe was, therefore, had to arms. The queen had — 

compelled to abandon a huſband, fo unworthy of herſelf. But 
her aſfeQion toward him ſtil continuing unabated ; her indig- 
nation againſt the authors of this ſeparation being viſible, 2 
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often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; they, by reſtoring her Boo V. 
to her ancient authority, would have armed her with power to — 
deſtroy themſelves, her to recall Bothwell, and 1567. 
have afforded her an opportunity of purſuing ſchemes fatal to 
the nation, with greater eagerneſs, and with more ſucceſs. 
Nothing, therefore, remained, but by one bold action to deli- 
yer themſelves a their country _ all future fears. The 
expedient choſen was no leſs reſpectſul to the 
blood, 8 for the public ſafety. While one — 
was ſet aſide as incapable of governing, the crown was placed 
on his head, who was the undoubted repreſentative of their 
* 

WHATEVER opinion poſterity may form on ing the 
arguments of the two contending parties, whatever ſentiments 
we may entertain concerning the juſtice or neceſſity of that 
courſe which the conſederates held, it cannot be denied that 
their conduct, ſo far as regarded themſelves, was extremely 


pon Other expedients, leſs rigorous towards Mary, might 
ve found for ſettling the nation ; but, after the injuries 


— had already offered the queen, there was none ſo effec- 
for ſecuring their own ſafety, or perpetuating their own 


great part of the nation, the conduct of the confe- Murray 
„ not only wiſe, but juſt. The king's acceſſion — 
to the was every where proclaimed, and his authority meat. 
ſubmitted to without oppoſition. And though ſeveral of the 
nobles were ftill afſembled at Hamilton, and ſeemed to be en- 
tering into ſome 1 

* Anderſ, 


Murray, about this time, added vol ii. 

ſtrength to the party, and gave it a regular and finiſhed form. 231. 

Soon after the murder of the king, this nobleman had retired 

— into France, upon what pretence hiſtorians do not mention. 

that During his reſidence there, he had held a cloſe correſpondence - 
and BW with the chiefs of the confederacy, and, at their deſire, he 

The If now retumed. He ſeemed, at firſt, unwilling to accept the 

_ of regent. This heſitation cannot be aſcribed to the 

_ either of diffidence, or of duty. Murray wanted nei- 

ther abilities to entitle him, nor ambition to aſpire to this high 
gnity. He had received the firſt accounts of his promotion 

the utmoſt fatisfaQtion ; but by appearing to continue for 

days in ſuſpenſe, he gained time to view with attention 

the on which he was to act; to balance the ſtrength 

and reſources of the two contending factions, and to examine 


the foundation on which his future fame and ſucceſs 
muſt reſt, were ſound and firm. 
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Boox V. 


„ 
BEZEKOoRE he declared his final reſolution, he waited on 


Mary at Lochlevin. This viſit, to a ſiſter, and a queen, in a 


1567. 
® Keith, 
56. 


1 b. 445, 
446. 


Aug. 22. 
Fate of 


Rothwell. 


_ warmly 


priſon, from which he had neither any intention to relieve her, 
nor to mitigate the rigour of her t, may be mention- 
ed among the circumſtances, which diſcover the t want of 
delicacy and refinement in that age. Murray, was natu- 
rally rough and uncourtly in his manner e, ted fo 
with the queen concerning her paſt conduct, and charg- 
ed her faults ſo home upon her, that Mary, who had flattered 
herſelf with more gentle and brotherly treatment from him, 
melted into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely to deſpair +. 
This interview, from which Murray could reap no political 
advantage, and wherein he diſcovered a ſpirit ſo and un- 
relenting, may be reckoned the moſt bitter circum- 
ſtances in Mary's life, and is certainly one of the moſt unjuſti- 
hable in his conduct. 

Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted 
the office of regent, and began to act in that character without 
oppoſition. : 

Autos r ſo many great and ed events, the fate 
of Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, hath been almoſt for- 

otten. After his flight from the confederates, he lurked for 
— time among his vaſſals in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. 
But finding it impoſſible for him to make head, in that country, 
againſt his enemies, or even to ſecure himſelf from their pur- 
ſuit, he fled for ſhelter to his kinſman the biſhop of Murray; 
and when he, overawed by the confederates, was obliged to 
abandon hirz, he retired to the Orkney iſles. Hunted from 


piace to place, deſerted by his friends, and accompanied by a 


few retainers, as deſperate as hitaſelf, he ſuffered at once the 
miſeries of infamy and of want. His indigence forced him 
upon a courſe which added to his in amy. He armed a few 
ſmall ſhips, vhich had acc ied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veſſel which fell in his way, endeavoured to 
rocure Pubſitence for himſelf and his followers by piracy. 
Kirkaldy end Murray of Tullibardin were ſent out againſt him 
by the confederates ; and ſurpriſing him while he rode at anchor, 
ſcattered his ſmall fleet, took a part of it, and obliged him to 
fly with a ſingle ſhip towards Norway. On that coaſt he fell 
in with a veſſel richly laden, and immediately attacked it ; the 
Norwegians ſailed with armed boats to its aſſiſtance, and after 
a deſperate fight, Bothwell and all his crew were taken priſon- 
ers. His name and quality were both unknown, and he was 
treated 2 firſt with all the indignity and rigour, which the 
odious crin e of. piracy merited. "His real charaQter was ſoon 
diſcovered ; and theugh it faved him from the infamous death 
to which his aſſaciates were condemned, it could neither pro- 
cure him liberty, nor mitigate the hardſhips of his 8 
ment. 
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ment. He languiſhed ten years in this unhappy condition; Boox v. 
melancholy and deſpair deprived him of reaſon, and at laſt he 
ended his days unpitied by his countrymen, and unaſſiſted by 867. 
ſtrangers . Few men ever accompliſhed their ambitious pro- Melv. 
jects by worſe means, or rea om them lefs ſatisfaction. 168. 
The early part of his life was reſtleſs and enterpriſing, full of 
danger and of viciſſitudes. His enjoyment of the grandeur, 
to which he attained by ſo many crimes, was extremely ſhort ; 
imbittered by much anxiety, and diſquieted by many fears. In 
his latter years, he ſuffered the molt intolerable calamities, to 
which the wretched are ſubject, and from which perſons who 
have moved in fo high a ſphere are commonly exempted. 

Tur = effects of Murray's acceſſion to the regency were Succeſs of 
quickly felt. The party forming for the queen was weak, the regent's 
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irreſolute, and diſunited; and no 


ted abilities and popularity, than the nobles of whom it was com- 
— ſed loſt all hopes of gaining ground, and began to treat 
11 — with the regent. So many of them were brought 
* 8 to acknowledge the king's authority, that ſcarce any appear- 


ance of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed government was deft in the 
kingdom. Had they adhered to the queen with any frmneſs, 
it is probable, from Elizabeth's difpolition at that time, that 


— ſhe would have afforded them ſuch aſſiſtance as might have 
4 enabled them to face their enemies in the field. But there a 
rb ſo little vigour or harmony in their councils, that ſhe 
x was diſcoura eſpouſing their cauſe ; and the regent 
wig taking advantage of their ſituation, obliged them to ſubmit to 
* his government, without granting any terms, either to them- 
bim ſelves, or to the queen *. Keith, 
fo Tur regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his attempt, to get in- 447, 459» 
—_ to his hands the places of ſtrength in the kingdom. Balfour, 463. 
40 the deputy-governor, ſurrendered the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and 
as the reward of his treachery, in deferting Bothwell his patron, 
FEA obtair d terms of great advantage to himſelf. The Governor 


of Dunbar, who diſcovered more fidelity, was ſoon forced 


to capitulate ; ſome other ſmall forts ſurrendered without re- 
ſiſtance. 


Tuis face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the re- A parlia- 


ment. 
eedings of the con- * 


gent to call a meeting of parliament. Nothing was wanting 
to confirm the king's authority, and the 
federates, except the approba tion of this ſupreme court; and + 
after the ſucceſs which had attended all their meaſures, there 
could be little doubt of obtaining it. The numbers that re- 
forted to an aſſembly, which was called to deliberate on mat- 
ters of ſo much importance, were great. The meeting was 
opened with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and all its acts paſſed with 


much 


r was the government of — 
the kingdom in the hands of a man, ſo remarkable both for his 


Fr 
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ing iful and cri- 

minal *. Their compliance, in this manner, with the mea- 
fures of the regent's party, was either the condition on which 
they were admitted into favour, or intended as a of the 
ſincerity of their reconcilement. 

Confirms ' 

the pro- 

ceedings of 

the conſe- 

derates. 


aſſembly 


ſiderable change in the ſituation of the clergy. 
Arzu r 2 
well's dependants were convicted of being guilty of the king's 
murder, and ſuffered death as wn” 2 — 
brought to light many circumſtances relative to the manner of 
committing that barbarous crime; but they were perſons of a 
low rank, and ſeem not to have been admitted into the ſecrets of 
the conſpiracy f. 
NoTwiTHsSTANDING the univerſal ſubmiſſion to the re- 
r's authority, there ſtill abounded in the kingdom many 
t murmurs and cabals. The pertizans of the houſe of 


Hamilton 
* Anderf. vol. iv. 153. See Appendix, No. XXIII. 
Þ 4 Good, vol. il, 66. Anderſ vol. its 206. . * 


deer 
Hamilton reckoned Murray's promotion 
Chatelherault, who, as firſt prince of the blood, had, in their 
opinion, an undoubted right to be Regent. The length and 
rigour of Mary's ſufferings began to move many to commiſerate 
her caſe. All who leaned to, the ancient opinions in religion 
dreaded the effects of Murray's zeal. And he, tho' his abi- 


lities were great, did not poſſeſs the talents requiſite for ſoothing 
the 


or n__—_ 2 of the different factions. 
By i ion, or „he might have gained or ſoftened 
many, who had ſed him; but he was a ſtranger to theſe 
gentle arts. His virtues were ſevere; and his deportment to- 
wards his equals, eſpecially after his ele vation to the , 
diſtant and haughty. This behaviour offended ſome of 
nobles, and alarmed others. The queen's faction, which had 
been ſo eaſily diſperſed, began again to gather, and to unite, 
and was ſecretly favoured by ſome who bad hitherto zealouſly 
concurred with the confederates *. 

SUCH was the favourable diſpoſition of the nation towards 
the queen, when ſhe recovered her liberty, in a manner no leſs 
ſurprifing to her friends, than unexpected by her enemies. Several 
att had been made to ure her an o ity of 
eſcaping, which ſome unforeſeen accident, or the vigilance of 
her had hitherto diſappointed. At laſt, Mary employ- 
ed all her art to gain George Douglas her keeper's brother, a 
youth of eighteen. As her manners were naturally affable and 
infinuating, ſhe treated him with the moſt flattering diſtinction; 
the even allowed him to entertain the moſt ambitious hopes, by 
letting fall ſome , as if ſhe would chooſe him for her 


241 


injury to the duke of Boox V. 


1568, 


* Melv. 
179- 
Mary eſ- 


capes from 
Lochlevin. 


huſband +. At his age, and in ſuch cireumſtances, it was im- , Keitb, 


poſſible to reſiſt ſuch a temptation. He yielded, and drew 
others into the plot. On Sunday the ad of May, while his 
brother ſat at ſupper, and the reft of the family were retired 
to their devotions, one of his accomplices found means to 
ſteal the keys out of his brother's chamber, and opening the 
gates to the queen and one of her maids, locked them behind 
her, and then threw the keys into the lake. Mary ran with 
precipitation to the boat which was prepared for her, and on 
reaching the ſhore, was received with the utmoſt joy, by 
Douglas, lord Seaton, and fir James Hamilton, who, with a 
few attendants, waited for her. She inſtantly mounted on 
horſeback, and rode full towards Niddrie, lord Seaton's 
feat in Weſt-Lothian. She arrived there that night, without 
being purſued or interrupted. After halting three hours, ſhe 
ſet out for Hamilton; and travelling at the ſame pace, ſhe 
reached it next morning. 

On the firſt news of Mary's eſcape, her friends whom, in 
their preſent diſpoſition, a much ſmaller accident would have 


rouſed, ran to arms. 
Vol. I. 


469. 


Arrives at 
Hamilton, 
and raiſes 


In a few days, her court was filled with numerots 
| R | a great army, 


182 Fo as N 
council o no chief men y pronounced 
May 8. all theſe tranſactions, void and il 1 
an aſſociation was formed for the defence of her perſon and 

; authority, and ſubſcribed by nine earls, nine biſhops, eighteen 
Keith, lords, and many gentlemen of diſtinction . Among them, we 
578. find ſeveral who had been preſent in the laſt parliament, and 
who had ſigned the counter- aſſociation in defence of the king's 
government; but ſuch ſudden changes were then ſo common, 

as to be no matter of reproach. 

Conſterns"0© Ar the time when the queen made her eſcape, the regent 
— ad- Was at Glaſgow, holding a court of juſtice. An event fo con- 
trary to their expectatio is, and ſo fatal to their ſchemes, gave 

a great ſhock to his adherents. Many of them appeared 
weavering and irreſolute ; others began to carry on private 
negotiations with the queen ; and ſome openly revolted to her 

fide. In fo difficult a juncture, where his own fame, and the 

being of the party depended on his choice, the regent's moſt 

faithful aſſociates were divided in opinion. Some adviſed him 


E e; all theſe rea- 
pleaded for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments 
were urged of no inconſiderable weight. The citizens of Glaſ- 
w were well affected to the cauſe ; the vaſſals of Glencairn, 

x, and Semple lay near at hand, and were both nume- 
rous, and full of zeal ; fuccours might arrive from other parts 
of the kingdom in a few days ; in war, ſucceſs depends upon 
tation, as much as upon numbers ; reputation, is gained, 

or loſt, by the firſt ſtep one takes; in his circumſtances, a re- 
treat would be attended with all the ignominy of a flight, and 
would at once diſpirit his friends, and inſpire his enemies with 
boldneſs. In fuch dangerous exigencies as this, the ſuperiority 
of Murray's genius appeared, enabled him both to chooſe 
with wiſdom, and to act with vigour. He declared againſt re- 
treating, and fixed his head quarters at Glaſgow. And while 
he amuſed the queen for ſome days, by pretending to hearken 
to ſome overtures, which ſhe had made for accommodating 
their differences, he was employed with the utmoſt induſtry, in 
drawing together his adherents, from different Pn, dom 
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Ar the ſame time, the queen's generals had commanded her 149 . 
army to move. Their intention was, to conduct her to Dun- * 
barton-caſtle, a place of great ſtrength, which the regent had 
not been able to wreſt out of the hands of lord Fleming the 
governor : but if the enemy ſhould endeayour to interrupt their 
march, they reſolved not to decline an enga In Mary's 
ſituation, no reſolution could be more imprudent. A part only 
of her forces was aſſembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the nor- 
thern clans were ſoon expected; her ſufferings had removed, 
or duniniſhed the prejudices of many among her ſubjects; the 
addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted the dangers that obſtructed 
her eſcape, dazzled and intereſted the people; the ſudden con- 
fluence of ſo many nobles added luſtre to her cauſe ; ſhe might 
aſſuredly — on the friendſhip and countenance of France; 
ſhe had reaſon to expect the protection of England; her enemies 
could not poſſibly look for from that quarter. She had 
much to hope from purſuing and cautious meaſures; they 1 
had every thing to fear. 
Bur Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally 1 and her 
ons impetuous, was ſo elevated by her tranſition 
the depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch an unuſual a of 
proſperity, as ſhe never doubted of ſucceſs. Her army; 
which was almoſt double to the enemy in number, conſiſted 
chiefly of the Hamiltons, and their dependants. Of theſe the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had the chief direction, and hoped, 
a victo y, not only to cruſh Murray, the ancient enemy of 
his houſe, but to get the perſon of the queen into his 
hands, and to oblige her, either to marry one of the duke's 
ſon's, or at leaſt to commit the chief direction of her affairs to 
himſelf. His ambition proved fatal to the queen, to himſelf, 
and to his family “. . PIR 
Max's imprudence, in reſolving to fight, was not greater Battle of 
than the ill conduct of her generals in the battle. Between the Langlide. 
two armies, and on the road towards Dunbarton, there was an 
eminence called Langſide-Hill. This the regent had the pre- 
caution to ſeize, and poſted his troops in a ſmall village, and 
among ſome gardens and incloſures adjacent. In this advan- 
tageous ſituation he waited the approach of the enemy, whoſe 
ſuperiority in cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on ſuch 
broken ground. The Hamiltons who compoſed the van 
ran ſo eagerly to the attack, that they put themſelves out of 
breath, and left the main battle far behind. The encounter of 
the ſpearmen was fierce and deſperate ; 2 
R 2 — 


„ Anderſ. vol. iv. 34. Melv. 181. 
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Book V. Hamiltons were expoſed, on the one flank, to a continued fire 

from a body of muſqueteers, attacked on the 

1568. regent's moſt choice troops, and not ſupported by the reſt of 

IV e 

—— 2 the rout immediately became unive 

3 among a barbarous 

— violence, or attended wit 

field ; in the flight ſcarce any were killed. 

is principal officers road about, befeeching the 
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altogether. In the utmoſt 
t, and fo lively were he 
till ſhe reached 
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Mary's fortune had been no leſs ra- 
than ſingular. In the ſhort ſpace of eleven days, ſhe had 
a priſoner at the mercy of her moſt inveterate enemies ; 
had ſeen a powerful army under her command, and a nu- 

ith of nile at her devotion ; and now ſhe was 
ged to fly, in the utmoſt danger of her life, and to lurk, 
th a few attendants, in a corner of her kingdom. Not think- 
, even in that retreat ; her fears impelled her to 
ion, the moſt unadviſed, as well as the moſt unfortunate 
whole life. This was her retiring into England, a ftep, 


„on accounts, ought to have appeared to her 
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ſperate and inflame 
lations 
ermn- 


reſerve 
had been involved. The maxims of policy ſtill authorized 
chat queen to purſue the ſame courſe, as by keeping Scotland 
6 — WES the gente of 8 
vt. 
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dom. The regent, after his victory, had marched to Edin- Boox V. 
ws what courſe the = taken. 

was 
might 


ſeveral days before he thought of purſuing her d. She , 2. 

have been concealed in that retired corner, | Shay 95. 
voted to her intereſt, till her „which — — 

rather * broken by the late defeat, ſhould gather ſuch 

that ſhe could again a 

There was not any danger, whic 
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nks Bur on the other hand, during Mary's confinement, Eliza- 


beth had declared againſt the eedings of her ſubjeQs, and 
ſolicited for her liberty, e had all the 


2 She had invited her to take refuge in 
gland, rr 
. — eption as was due to a queen, and an ally f. 
Elizabeth might entertain of Mary 
not deſigns, while ſhe had power in her „ the was, at pre- 
noſt ſent: th the object, not of fear, but of pity ; and to take advan- 
her tage of her fi ene would be both ungenerow and inhw- 
hed man. Leer + a priſon were freſh in Mary's 
—_ nd if he Souls fall a ſecond time into the hands of her fi 


jeQs, there was no injury to which the preſumption of ſucceſs 
might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt eſcaping 
into France 1 — z and in her ſituation, almoſt im- 
could ſhe bear the thoughts of appearing as an 


exile, * itive, in that kingdom, where ſhe had once 
enjoyed all. the ſplendor of a queen. England remained her 
Fi aſylum ; and, in ſpite of the intreaties of lord Herreis, 


ming, and her other attendants, who conjured her, even 

their knees, not prong in Elizabeth's promiſes or gene- 
ry, ber jufiovs was invincible, and the reſolved to fly 
1 command, wrote to Lowther the Her recep- 
arliſle, to know what reception he would ige “ Car- 
give . and, 2 his anfiver could return, her fear and © 
impatience were fo great that ſhe got into a fiſher-boat, and, TOY 
with about twenty attendants, landed at Workington in Cum- 716. 
berland, and thence ſhe was conducted with many marks of re- 
ſped to Carlifle -. — 
Som wig cnived in Fagiand, the wrote a long letter Alert. 


to the — 1 terms, the injuries on iv. 2. 
which * — — and 2 Elizabeth 
that pity and aſſiſtance which = weve 


+. Jeliberates 


An 23. and 2 conduct which might W might de co r 
proper in conſequence of it, drew the attention, and employed of ee 


+ cand. 489. Anderſ. vol. iy, 99, 1420. Murdin. 369. 9 Id. 29. 


might have been he, with 
To re- inſtate her in her throne, 


_extant®, with that minute accuracy, 


miniſters employed in all their conſultations upon affairs of mo- 


alliance of the Scottiſh nation with France, and re- 
vive her own pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown. Nor was it 
poſſible to fetter and circumſcribe the Scottiſh queen, by ary 
conditions that would prevent theſe dangers. Her party in 
Scotland was numerous and powerful. Her return, even with- 
out any ſupport from England, would infpire her friends with 
new zeal and c z 2 ſingle victory might give them the 
iority, which they had loſt by a ſingle defeat, and render 
a more formidable rival than ever to Elizabeth. 

Tu dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to retire into France, 
were no Jeſs obvious. The French king could not refuſe his 
aſſiſtance towards reſtoring his ſiſter and ally to her throne. 
Elizabeth would, once more, ſee a foreign army in the iſland, 
overawing the Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom ; and 
if the commotions in France, on account of religion, were 
ſettled, the princes of Lorrain might reſume their ambitious 
projects, and the united forces of France and Scotland might 
_ England, where it is weakeſt and moſt defence- 
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NoTHING therefore remained but to 

land; and to permit her either to live at li 

confine her in a priſon. The former was a dangerous experi- _ 

ment. Her court would become a place of reſort to all the t 

Roman catholics, to the diſaffected, and to the lovers of in- in England. 
tc 


priſoner would excite univerſal indignation agai 
that by this ſeverity 
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But, at the fame time, in order to ſcreen herſelf from the cen- 
ſure which this conduct merited, and to make her treatment of 
the Scottiſh look like the effect of neceſſity, rather than 
of choice, 1 ——_== e of 


appearanc 
ſympathy with her ſuf- 


1TH this view ſhe inſtantly di 
den of the weſt marches, _—— 


take care that ſhe ſhould not eſcape into her own kingdom #. wr 
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their proceedings againſt their ſoverei 
of the Eaglith comeci, that it 
the foperiory of Eagland — 
jority of En over Scotland 

on that account, it was pretended that the deciſion of 
the conteſt between and her ſubjects belonged of right 
to Elizabeth. But tho' Elizabeth revolved all the 2 

of as 


Warn Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, 
ſhe was far from ſuſpecting that any bad conſequences could 
follow, or that any dangerous pretenſions could be founded on 
her offer. She expected that Elizabeth herſelf would receive, 
and examine her defencesf ; ſhe meant to conſider her as an 
equal, for whoſe fatisfaQtion ſhe was willing to explain any 

of her conduct that was liable to cenfure ; not to acknow- 

e her as a ſuperior, before whom ſhe was bound to plead 
her cauſe. But Elizabeth put a very different ſenſe on Mary's 
offer. She conſidered herſelf as choſen to be judge in the 
controverſy between the Scottiſh queen and her ſubjects, and 
began to act in that capacity. She propoſed to appoint com- 
miſhoners to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote to 
the regent of Scotland, to impower proper perſons to appear 
before them, in his name, and to produce what he could 
alledge m vindicaticn of his proceedings againſt his fove- 


Ma ar had, hitherto, relied with unaccountable credulity Maty great. 

on Elizabeth's profeſſion of regard, and expected that ſo many i — 
kind at Eliza- 

beth's con- 


* Camd. 412. Haynes, 469. f Anderl, vol. iv. 35. F Anderſ. duct 
vol. v. 10. 
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Book V. kind ſpeeches would, at laſt, be accompanied with ſome ſuita- 
die ations. But this propoſal entirely undeceived her. She 
1565. plainly perceived the artifice of Elizabeth's conduct, and fa 
what a diminution it would be to her own honour, to appear 


on a level with her rebellious ſubjects, and to ſtand together 
with them at the bar of a ſuperior and a judge. She retracted 


£ 


ſence ; and wrote to her, in a ſtrain very different from what 

the had formerly uſed, and which fully diſcovers the grief and 

indignation that preyed on her heart. In my preſent ſitua- 

tion, fays the, I neither will, nor can reply to the accuſations 

of my ſubjects. I am ready, of my own accord, and out 

of friendſhip to you, to fatisfy- your ſcruples, and to vin- 

dicate my own conduct. My ſubjects are not my equals ; 

* nor will I, by ſubmitting cauſe to a judicial trial, ac- 

. © knowledge them to be ſo. I fled into your arms, as into thoſe 

of my neareſt relation and moſt perfect friend. I did you 

* honour, as I imagined, in chooſing you preferably to any 

other prince, to” be the reſtorer of an injured queen. Was 

< it ever known that a prince was blamed for hearing, in per- 

« fon, the complaints of thoſe who appealed to his juſtice, 

« againſt the falſe accuſations of their enemies? You admit- 

« ted into your preſence my baſtard brother; who had been 

a guilty of rebellion ; and you deny me that honour! God 

_ * forbid that I ſhould be the occaſion of bringing any ſtain up- 

« on your reputation. I expected that your manner of treat- 

„ ing me would have added luſtre to it. Suffer me 

« either to implore the aid of other pri whoſe de · 

„ licacy, on this head, will be leſs, and their reſentment of 

« my wrongs greater; or let me receive from your hands that 

6 e, which it becomes you, more than any other prince, 

* Anders grant; and by that benefit, bind me to yourſelf in the in- 

vol. iv. 94. « Hifloluble ties o gratitude *.” _- 

Jung 20. THr1s letter ſomewhat diſconcerted Elizabeth's plan, but 

E114abeth's did not divert her from the proſecution of it. She laid the mat- 

„un ber. ter before the privy council, and it was there determined, not- 

unt withſtanding the intreaties and remonſtrances of the Scottiſh 

queen, to go on with the inquiry into her conduct, and till 

that was finiſhed, it was agreed that Elizabeth could not, con- 

ſiſtently with her own honour, or with the ſafety of her govern- 

ment, either give her the aſſiſtance which ſhe demanded, or 

rmit her to retire out of the kingdom. And left ſhe ſhould 

— an opportunity of eſcaping, while ſhe reſided ſo near Scot- 

„ Anderf. land. it was thought adviſea ble to remove her to ſome place, at a 
id. 102. greater diſtance from the borders .. | 

Wu the Englith court was occupied in theſe delibera- 

tions, the regent did not neglect to improve the victory at 
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reaſon to repent of this cc 


00 after, the regent marched with an army, conſiſting o ® 99+ 
of 4000 horſe and * towards the weſt borders. The 
in this of the kingdom were all of the queen's fac- 
tion ; but as they had not force ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs, 
he muſt either have obliged them to ſubmit to the king, or 


would have laid waſte their lands with fire and ſword. But 


at her deſire. Afier keep png 


E Frog 
ich might have 
graves faced to bis eoggenents, ended with a few acts of ſeve- 

* Cald. 


Tas reſolution of the Engliſh privy council with regard to vol. ii. 99. 
— perſon, was ſoon carried into execution; and, without Mary car- 
g her remonſtrances or complaints, ſhe was conducted 3 
= Bolton, a caſtle of lord Scroope's, on the borders of York- uly 13. 
ſhire +. In this place, her correſpondence with her friends in + Ader. 
| Scotland became more difficult, and any proſpect of making vol. iv. 14. 
ce, her eſcape was entirely cut off. She now felt herſelf to be en- | 
> iN tirely in Elizabeth's power, and though treated as yet with the 
reſpect due to a queen, her real condition was that of a priſoner. 
Mary knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded 
it as the worſt of all evils. While the remembrance of her 
late impriſonment was till lively, and the terror of a new one 
filled her mind, Elizabeth thought it a proper — to renew july 28. 
her former propoſition, that ſhe would ſuffer the regent and his 
adherents to be called into England, and conſent to their being 
heard in defence of their own conduct. And, on her part, ſhe 5 that 
whatever 22 be the iſſue of this inquiry, to em- 8 E 
all her power and influence towards replacing Mary on her © has 
— under a few limitations, which were 1 being duct. ad 
unreaſonable. Fear, impatience; deſpair, as well as this ſooth- 4 Ande:f. 
ing promiſe, with which the propoſition was accompanied, in- 2 2 
3 queen to comply . — ny 
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p 
Boo V. I order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe defired lo 
= Is i» cater the ee NON — oh as Cloſe as r Fo 

' ewed a diſpoſition to ſome w 2 with 
— regard to which, r t misfortunes, 
wiah rl inflexible. oh er eneration 
to religion. for the e pre- 

ſent at worſhip, »ccanling to the rites te of the reformed 
church; poop py gone to be her 
Chaplain ; heard him preach againſt the errors of 1 
attention and ſeeming pleaſure; and diſcovered 
* Anderſ. toms of an 1 *. Such was Mary's kno 
„ aud bigoted —— to the popith religion, that it is 
-. 200 poſſible to believe her fincere in this part her coadu& ; 
509. can any thing mark more ſtrongly the 4 hu ces. 
dition, and the exceſs of her fears, than that betrayed her 
into diſſimulation, in a matter — ſentiments 
were, at all other times, _ „* 

Ar this time the regent Gs. nant 2s gm- 
ceed to the forfeiture of thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge the 
king's authority. The queen's faction was alarmed, and Ar- 
gyle and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed her lieutenants, 
the one in the ſouth, and the other in the north of Scot- 
land, began to aſſemble forces to obſtruct this meeting. 
Compaſſion for the queen, and envy at thoſe who governed 
in the king's name, had added fo much ſtrength to the party, 
that the regent would have found it difficult to withſtand its 
efforts. But as had ſubmitted her cauſe to Elizabeth, ſhe 
could not refuſe, at her deſire, to command her friends to lay 
down their arms, and to wait patiently till matters were. brought 
to a deciſion in England. By procuring this ceſſation of arms, 
Elizabeth afforded as ſeafonatle relief to the regent's faction, 
+ Anderl. as the had formerly given to the queen's +. 

2 W. Ws... E regent, however, would not pw even on 
E 's requeſt, t off the meetin parliament. But we 
may aſcnbe to 2% — as > Tp to the eloquence of 
Maitland, who laboured to prevent the one half of his country- 
men from exterminating the other, any appearances of mode- 
ration which this parliament diſcovered in its proceedings. The 
moſt violent opponents of the king's government were forfeited; 
> the reſt were allowed till to hope for favour *. 
— Blizabeth No ſooner did the queen of Scots ſubmit her cauſe to her ri- 
requires the val, than Elizabeth required the regent to fend to York, depu- 
ag +: dies, properly inftruſted for vindicating his conduct, in preſence 
—_ of her commiſſuries. It was not without heſitation and an- 
iety, that the regent conſented to this meaſure. His authority 
was already eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and confirmed by parlia- 
went. To „ be called in queſtion, and 
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ſubjectecd to a foreign juriſdiction, was extremely mortifying. Book v. 
To accuſe his ſovereign before ſtrangers, the 331 
the Scottiſh name, was an odious taſk. To fail in this accu- 1568. 
fation was dangerous; to ſucceed in it was diſgraceful. But 

the of the adverſe faction daily increaſed. He dreaded 

| the interpoſition of the French king in its behalf In his ſitua- 

tion, and in a matter which Elizabeth had fo much at heart, her 
commands were neither to be diſputed, nor diſobeyed 7. 

Tn x neceſſity of repairing in perſon to York added to the Both the 
ignominy of the ſtep which he was obliged to take. All his aſ- queen © id 
fociates declined the office ; they were unwilling, it would sann 
ſeem, to expoſe themſelves to the odium and danger with which gocers. 
it was eaſy to foreſee that the diſcharge of it would be attended, 
unlefs he himſelf conſented to ſhare theſe in common with them. 

The earl of Morton, Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, Pitcairn com- 
mendator of Dunfermling, and lord Lindfay were joined with 
him in commiſſon. cgill of Rankeilor and Balnaves of 
Halhill, two eminent Civilians, George Buchanan his faithful 
adherent, a man whoſe genius did honour to the age, Mait- 
land, and ſeveral others, were appointed to attend them as af _ 
fiſtants. Maitland owed this diſtinction to the regent's fear, 
rather than to his affection. He had warmly remonſtrated a- 
S gr > He wiſhed his country to continue in 
ſhip with England, but not to become on that 
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Jo nation. 3 was deſirous =y — the queen in ſome 
* not inconſiſtent with that which the king poſ- 
= hd, ol regent could not, with fafety, leave behind 
4 —_— — views were ſo con to his own, and who, 
S by his fuperior abilities, had acquired an influence in the nation, 
_ to that, which others derived * 
cats their families v. 
"Th? Ma xy impowered Leſly biſhop of Roſs, lord 


— lord Boyd, lord Herreis, Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Ne Kilwinning, fir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and fir James 
F Cockburn of Stirling, to appear in her name +. 


= ELizaBETH nominated Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 1 
The folk, Thomas Ratcliff earl of Suſſex, EIA her ; 
* commiſſioners to hear both parties. f 

4 Tu fourth of October was the day fixed for the The confe- 
2 The great abilities of the Gamer en 1 4 


the dignity of the judges before whom they were to appear, the v 
— high rank of the perſons © whel cone was to te hand, and the 
of the points in diſpute, rendered the whole tranſ- 


— c leſs illuſtrious than it was ſingular. The ſituation in 
l which Elizabeth appeared on this occaſion, ſtrikes us with an 
— air of magnificence. — coamdomad- »þ 

eQed 


3742. See Append. No. XXV. 


12 72. Anderſ. vol. iv. 35. Melv. 186, 188. 
+ Anderl. vol. iv, 33» * ny 
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Boox v. the heir of an ancient race 
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"Tux views, however, with which the ſeveral parties con- 
ſented to this conference, and the iſſue to which they expected 
to bring it, were extremely different. 

Maxzy's chief object was the recovering her former autho- 


Sl y 

ſions to the king's party; and the influence of the Engliſh queen, 
and her own in patience under her preſent ſituation, might have 
led her to many more The regent aimed at nothing but ſe- 
curing Elizabeth's protection to his party, and ſeems not to 
have had the maſt diſtant thoughts of coming to any compo- 
fition with Mary. Elizabeth's views were more various, and 
her ſchemes more intricate. She ſeemed to be full of concem 
for Mary's honour, and ſolicitous that ſhe ſhould wipe off the 

s which blemithed her character. This ſhe pretended 
to be the intention of the conference; amuſing Mary, and elud- 
ing the ſolicitations of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors in 


her behalf by repeated promiſes of aſſiſting her, as ſoon as ſhe 


* Anderfſ. 
vol. iv. 11. 


+ w. ibid, 


16. 


could venture to do ſo. without bringing diſgrace on herſelf. 
But, under this veil of friendſhip and generoſity, Elizabeth con- 
cealed ſentiments of a different nature. She expected that the 
regent would accuſe Mary of being acceſſory to the murder of 
her huſband. She encouraged him, as far as decency would 
permit, to take this deſperate ſtep f. And as this accuſation 
might terminate two different ways, ſhe had concerted mea- 
ſures for her future conduct ſuitable to each of theſe. If the 
charge againſt Mary ſhould appear to be well founded, ſhe re- 
folved to pronounce her unworthy of wearing a crown, anc to 
declare that ſhe would never burden her own conſcience with 
the guilt of an action ſo deteſtable, as the reſtoring her to er 
kingdom *. If it ſhould happen, that what her accuſers l- 
ledged, did not amount to a proof of guilt, but only of mzl- 
adminiſtration, ſhe determineꝗ to ſet on foot a treaty for re 
toring her, but on ſuch coriditions, as would render her fer 
ever dependant on England, and the ſlave of her own ſubjects 
And as every = in the progreſs of the conference, as well 3 
the final reſult of it, was in her own power, ſhe would ſtill ba 
: {qt 
* Anderſ. vol. iv. 33. Good, vol. ii. 337. Þ Anderſ. vol. iv. 11, 45 · 
Haynes, 487. 
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A liberty to chooſe which of theſe courſes ſhe would hold; or Boox V. 
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if there appeared to be any danger or inconveniency. uing —— 
either of them, ſhe might — the whole eaũſe Leno 1568, 
delays, and involve it in inextricable perplexity. 
Tus conference, however, was opened with much ſolem- ＋ 1 
nity. But the very firſt ſtep diſcovered it to be Elizabeth's in- 3 
tention to inflame, rather than to extinguiſh the difſentions and commil- 
animoſities among the Scots. No endeavours were uſed to re- fioners a- 
concile the contending parties, or to molify the fierceneſs of Bal the 
their hatred, by bringing the queen to offer pardon for what 8. 
was paſt, or her ſubjects to promiſe more dutiful obedience for 
the future. On the contrary, Mary's commiſſioners were per- Oetob. * 
mitted to prefer a complaint againſt the regent and his party, 
containing an enumeration of their treaſonable actions, of their 
ſeizing her by force of arms, committing her to priſon, 
compelling her to reſign the crown, and making uſe of her ſon's 


name to colour their uſurpation of the whole royal authority. 


And of all theſe enormities, they required ſuch ſpeedy => 
feQtual redreſs, as the injuries of one queen demanded from the 
juſtice of another . | . 

Ir was then expected that the regent would have diſcloſed *** '** * 
the whole circumſtances of that unnatural crime, to which he 
pretended the queen had been acceſſory, and would have pro- 
duced evidence in ſupport of his charge. But far from accu- 
ſing Mary, the regent did not even anſwer the aints 
brought againſt himſelf. He diſcovered a reluctance at the un- 

ing that office, and ſtarted many doubts and ſcruples, 
with regard to which, he demanded to be reſolved by Eliza- 
beth herſelf *®. His reſerve and heſitation were no leſs ſurpri- * Haynes, 
ſing to the greater part of the Engliſh commiſſioners than to * 
his own affociates. They knew that he could not vindicate 
his own conduct without charging the murder upon the queen, 
and he had not hitherto ſhewn any extraordinary delicacy on 
that head. An intrigue had been ſecretly carried on, fince his 
arrival at York, which explains this myſtery. 

Tux duke of Norfolk was, at that time, the moſt power- Intrigues 
ful and moſt man in England. His wife was lately . Norfolk 
dead; and he began already to form a project, which he after- gent. 
wards more openly avowed, of mounting the throne of Scot- 
land, by a marriage with the queen of Scots. He faw the in- 
famy which would be the conſequence of a public accuſation 
againſt Mary, and how prejudicial it * be to her pretenſions 
to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. In order to fave her this cruel mor- 
tiication, he applied to Maitland, and expreſſed his aftoniſh- 
ment at ſeeing a man of ſo much reputation for wiſdom, con- 
curring with the regent in a meaſure ſo diſhonourable to them- 
ſelves, to their queen, and to their country ; ſubmitting the 
public tranſactions of the nation to the judgment of —_—_ 


E 


regent. He 
he had uſed with Maitland. H 
hi expoſe himſelf, by fuc 
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conciled to him, if he abſtained from accuſin 
- . with d — Vr able 


powered to declare the queen guilty, by a judicial act; whether 
they pr paſs ſentence, without delay ; whether 
the queen ſhould be kept under ſuch reſtraint, as to prevent her 

from diſturbing the 7 * now * in 5 

and whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the eedings 0 

IHE the king's party, would engage it hs he ron. 4 0. 
KFThe paper containing theſe demands was ſigned by himſelf 


alone, without communicating it to any of his attendants, ex- 


+ wid. 56. Cept Maitland and Melvil 1. Nothing could appear more na- 
Melv. 190. tural than the regent's ſolicitude to know on what footing he 


ſtood. To have ventured on a ſtep fo uncommon and dan- 
gerous, as the accuſing his ſovereign, without previouſly afcertam- 

my 
+ Andetfſ. vol. iv. 77. Good, voi 


* Melv. 1859, Haynes, 373. 
i. 157. See Append. No. XX VI. 
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, which rendered her lk not only apparent, 
er participation of the guilt of the king's murder 
was the only circumſtance, which could juſtify the violent 
And while they induſtriouſly a- 
that, her cauſe gained as much as that of 
her adverſaries loſt by ſuppreſſing this capital argument. 
EL1ZABETH reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy the fame 
ad in the conference to be held at Weſtminſter. Ske 
deliberated with the utmoſt anxiety, how ſhe might overcome 


the regent's ſcruples him to accuſe the queen, 
8. ered c ü of the yo ge for bringing Mary's 
commiſſioners to anſwer ſuch an > an accuſation | and as ſhe fore- 
ſaw that the promiſes with which it was to allure the 
ae ques, would narraly uſer ber e rat der 
naturally exaſperate to a t 
— the bo more narrowly then ever and 
though lord Scroop given her no reaſon to diſtruſt his vigi- 
lance or fidelity, yet becauſe he was the duke of Norfolk's bro- 
— 4 thought it proper to remove the queen as ſoon 
as poſſible to Tuthbury in Staffordſhire, and commit her to 


+ Haynes, r to whom that caſtle 


487. 

Mary's ar. s ſuſpe the deſign of this ſecond confer- 

picions hs ence, and notwithſtanding the ſatisfaQtion * 

_ intentions. ing her cauſe taken more immediately under the queen's own 

OQob. 21. eye t, ſhe framed her inſtructions to her commiſſioners, » 
Anderſ. . manner, as to avoid being e Rena be 

vol. 9: 95+ fwering the accuſation of her * 29 

vol. ii, 349. deſperate as to exhibit one againſt heſe ſuſpi 
were ſoon confirmed by a EN 1 — 
The ha ving arrived at London, CRT 

the vas immediately admitted into Eliza 

ſence, and received 9 juſtly not only _ reſpeQ, — 

acer To the fl 


g99 


* 


apprehend. Her rebellious fub- 

ſhe was excluded from 
e ſhe languiſhed under 3 
encouraged to accuſe her, i 


long 1 SS 


ing — — ſhe laboured ha Cifadvantage. Fo 
es 
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theſe reaſons ſhe once more renewed 
mitted into the queen's ; 
inſtructed them to declare, that 


conference were plauſible, and the juncture for offering them 
well choſen. But either the queen's letter did not reach her 
commiſſioners in due time, or they ſuffered themſelves to be de- 


Ske ceived by Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard for their miſtreſs, and 

ome conſented to the © he of the conference 1. 11 
cen. To the commiſſioners who had a ed in her name at Nov. 25. 
ary's York, Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas Bacon of the 

fore- great ſeal, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter. lord Clinton, 

e the and Sir —_— . The diſficulties N — the Hm 
cot- proceedings at Vork were quickly removed. tisfying an- * 
gree. ſwer was given to the regent's demands; 3 


and diſpoſed to heſitate, and raiſe objections as formerly. His ne- 


vigi- gotiation with Norfolk had been diſcovered to Morton by ſome 4 ele. 
bro- of Mary's attendants, and he had communicated it to Cecil F. 191. 

ſoon His perſonal ſafety, as well as the continuance of his power, 

er to on Elizabeth. By favouring Mary, ſhe might, at 


caſtle time, ruin him ; and by a queſtion which ſhe artfully | 
concerning the perſon who had a right, by the law of Scot- 
land, to govern the kingdom during a minority, ſhe let him 
ſee, that even without reſtoring the queen, it was an eaſy mat- 
ter for her to deprive him of the ſupreme direction of —— 
Theſe conſiderations, which were powerfully ſeconded by moſt 484. 

of his attendants, at length determined the regent to produce 

his accuſation againſt the queen. 

He endeavoured to leſſen the infamy with which he was Tb nnn 
ſenſible this action would be attended, by proteſting, that it queen of 
was with the utmot reluctance he undertook this difa being ac- 
taſk ; that his party had long ſuffered their conduct to be miſ- ceſſor to 
conſtrued, and had borne the worſt imputations in filence, ra- — 1 
ther than expoſe the crimes of their ſovereign to the eyes of murder. 
ſtrangers ; but that now the inſolence and importunity of the 
adverſe faction forced them to publiſh, what they had hitherto, 
though with loſs io themſelves, endeavoured to conceal 5. C Anderf. 
Theſe pretexts are decent; and had the party diſcovered _—_— 
delicacy or reſerve, with re to the queen's actions, in hes 
reſt of their conduct, might have paſſed for the real principles 
by which they were influenced. But their former treatment to 
the queen renders it impoſſible to give any credit to theſe pro- 
feſſions. And the regent, it is plain, was drawn by the neceſſi- 

82 
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to chance. This 
Elizabeth's, in order to increaſe, 


* anderl. the future proceedin 

_— of this nature, offered juſt 
| bold accuſation had been 

of it were ready 


pri 

wately acquainted Leiceſter and Cecil, that as her miſtreſs had, 
from the beginning, diſcovered an inclination towards bringing 
the differences between herſelf and her ſubjects to an amicable 
accommodation, ſo ſhe was ſtill defirous, notwithſtanding the 
Tegent's audacious accuſation, that they ſhould be terminated 
in that manner f. . 
UCH 
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Sucn moderation is ſcarce compatible with the ſtrong re- Boos V. 
ſentment which calumniated innocence naturally feels ; or u 
han comme to vindicate itſelf which it always diſcovers. In 348. 


Mary's ſituation, an offer fo ill-timed muſt be conſidered as a 
conſeſſion of the weakneſs of her cauſe. The known character 
of her commiſſioners exempts them from the ion of fol- 
ly, or the ſuſpicion of t eachery. Some ſecret conviction, that 
the conduct of their miſtreſs could not bear fo ſtrict a ſcrutiny, 


ſeems to be the moſt probable motive of this imprudent propoſal, 
by which tuey endeavoured to avoid it. 


Ir appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded her a Dec. 4- 


pretence for rejecting it. She told Mary's commiſſioners, that, 
in the preſent juncture, nothing could be fo diſhonourable- to 
S nne 
ſeem to be huddled up in this manner, merely to ſuppreſs di 
— 1 — nor was it poſſi 
could be admitted, with any „into her 
ſhe lay under the inſamy of ſuch a public accuſation. 
Ur on this repulſe, Mary's commiſſioners withdrew ; and 
on uy, hp NS ag, Gp now —— 
furt 0 * * * 1 
his charge. But without getting into her hands, Eliza- 
beth's ſchemes were i , and her artifice for this pur- 
poſe was as mean, but as ſucceſsful, as any ſhe had hitherto 
employed. She commanded her commiſſioners to teſtify her 
tion and diſpleaſure at the regent's preſumption, in for- 
| 7» honed — of a ſubjeQ, as to accuſe his ſovereign 
of ſuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to regain the 
pinion of ſuch a powerful pro „offered to ſhew 
accuſations were not malicious, nor ill- grounded. T 
and delivered to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
of the Scottiſh parliament in confirmation of the regent's 
thority, and of the queen's reſignation ; 
s murder ; and the 
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perſons executed for the kin fatal caſket 
which contained the „and contracts, that have 
e 

LIZABETH into 
to lay aſide the Tons of & dhe . 


had hitherto uſed in all her letters to 


1 
. This ſcheme Elizabeth had much at heart; 
it both to Mary and to her commiſſioners, and ne- 
no argument, nor artifice, that could poſſibly recom- 
mend it. Mary ſaw how fatal this would prove to her reputa- 
tion, to her pretenfions, and wy ud of ee She 
e « Death, ſaid ſhe, is leſs dread- 
1 an i ini Rather than give away, 
E 2 
my anceſtors, I te) ped liſe ; but the laſt words I ut- 
ter, ſhall be thoſe of a queen of Scotland +.” 
er Ws ty hoon Tron Galle bow agen 
lic 
t 


344 
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2 
* 
By 
5 


| 


. Before 22 he was called into 
i cil, to receive a final declaration of Elizabeth's 
Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that on ore 
ing had been objected to his conduct which ſhe 
mn to his honour, or inconſiſtent _ his 
z nor „on the other hand, produced any thing a- 
I gn, on which ſhe could found an unfavourable 

ions ; and for this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to 
affairs of Scotland, preciſely in the ſame ſituation, 
in which ſhe had found them, at the beginning of the confer- 
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on this conference, upwards of four months, ſuch « 
of the whole appears, at firſt fight, trifling and ri- 
diculous. Nothing, however, could be more conformable to 
Elizabeth's — views, or more ſubſervient to w_ future 
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ence. The queen's commiſſioners were diſmiſſed much in the 
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ſchemes. Notwithſtanding her ſeeming impartiality, ſhe had no Book v. 
thoughts of continuing neuter ; nor was ſhg at any loſs on ——v—— 


whom to beſtow her protection. Before the regent left Lon- 1369. 
don, the ſupplied des with a conſiderable ſum of money, ang Put feral 
engaged to ſupport the king's authority to the utmoſt of her party. 
power T. Mary, by her own conduct, fortified this reſolution. f 14. 2 3. 
Enraged at the repeated inſtances of Elizabeth's artifice and Carte, 3. 
deceit, which ſhe had diſcovered during the of the 47% 
conference, and deſpairing of ever obtaining any ſuccour from 
her, ſhe endeavoured to rouſe her own adherents in Scotland 
to arms, by imputing ſuch deſigns to Elizabeth and Murray, as 
could __ to inſpire every Scotchman 1 4 
Murray, pretended, had agreed to convey the prince 
lic fon into England ; to ſurrender to Elizabeth the places of great- 
ce eſt ſtrength in the kingdom ; and to acknowledge the depend- 
* ance of the Scottiſh upon the Engliſh nation. In return for 
d, this, he was declared to be the la heir of 
ri- 
of 
he 


2 2 


* 
wo 


PETTY 


— 
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Led 
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Scotland; and, at the ſame time, the queſtion with 
the Engliſh ſucceſſion was to be decided i 


eat 

© 

a- 

* 

ch 

nd queen ®. | | 

he Tus regent, on his return, found the kingdom 


moſt tranquillity. But the rage of the queen's adherents, 


hereats 2- 


which had been ſuſpended in expectation that the conference jag him. 
= in England would terminate to her advant was now wadys 
10 to break out with all the violence of civil war. They were 
h's encouraged, too, by the of a leader, whoſe high 
re quality and intitled him to great authority in 
he nation. This was the duke of Chatelherault, who had reſided 
bis for ſome years in France, and was now ſent over by that court, 
5 with a ſmall ſupply of „ in hopes that the of 
ble the firſt nobleman in the kingdom would ſtrengthen the queen's 
to faction. Elizabeth had detained him in England, for ſome 
_ months, under various pretences, but was obliged at laſt to 
er- futfer him to on his journey. Before his departure, 
the Mary inveſted him with the high dignity of her lieutenant general Feb. 25. 


1— together with the fantaſtic title of her adopted 
ther. 

. Tur t did not give him time to form his party into 
ri- any regular . He aſſembled an army with his uſual expe- 
to dition, and marched to Glaſgow. The followers of 


a gin 
Huntly, who ſed the chief part of the queen's 

ure 3 — N 

is lying in very diſtant corners of the kingdom, and many of the 


* Haynes, $00, $03- Set Append. No. XXYLIL 
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Boyd returned into Scotland, and brought 
from the Engliſh and Scottiſh queens. 
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regent both 
A convention was held at Perch, in order to conſider 
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in Scotland, 
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importunity : 
appearance of being favourable to the captive 
'They-were, however, perfectly ſuitable to Elizabeth's 
regard to Scottiſh affairs. Among 
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tragically. The fertile and projecting genius of Maitland firſt of Scots. 
conceived this ſcheme. During the conference at York, he 
communicated it to the duke himſelf, and to the biſhop of 
Roſs. The former readily cloſed with a ſcheme, fo flattering 
to his ambition. The latter conſidered it as a probable device 
for reſtoring his miſtreſs to liberty, and replacing her on her 
throne. Nor was Mary, with whom Norfolk held a correſ- 
pondence, by means of his fiſter lady Scroop, averſe from a 
meaſure, which would have reſtored her to her kingdom with 
ſo much fplendor . The ſudden removal of the conference 


from York to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did not break off 


this intrigue. Maitland and Roſs were ſtill the duke's promp- 
ters, and his agents; and many letters and love-tokens were 
exchanged between him ard the queen of Scots. 
Bu r as he could not hope, that under an adminiſtration ſo Conceals 
vigilant 2s Elizabeth's, fuch an intrigue could be kept long . abet. 
concealed, 


® Card. 419. Haynes, 873. State Trials, b. 73- 
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ceptable to him, than beneficial to both kingdoms ; and that 


Gains the 
conſcut of 
we Engliſh 
nobles, 


on WT OE ww © BH 

concealed, he attempted to deceive her by the 
* cardor, an artifice which ſeldom fails of 

mentioned to her the rumour, which was ſpread 
marriage with the Scottiſh queen ; he complained of it as 
— cc ; and diſclaimed all thoughts of that ki 
with many ions full of contempt, both for Mary's cha- 
rater, and dominions. Jealous as Elizabeth was of every thin 
— ots, ſhe ſeems to have credited 
profeſſions F. inſtead of diſcontinuing the negotiation, be 
renewed it with great vigour, and admitted into it new aſſoci- 
ates. Among thefe was the regent of Scotland. He had given 
great offence to Norfolk, by his public accuſation of the 
in breach of the concert into which he had entered at York. 
He was then ready to return into Scotland. The influence of 
the duke, in the north of England, was great. The earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the moſt powerful noble- 
2 of the kin » threatened to revenge upon 
the regent, the injuries he had done his ſovereign. 
ſecure his ſafe retreat, he addreſſed himſelf to Norfolk, and, 
_ paſt conduct. he inſinuated that the 
duke's ſcheme of marrying the queen his ſiſter was no leſs ac- 


he would concur, with the utmoſt ardour, in promoting ſo de- 
firable an event . Norfolk heard him with the credulity, na- 
tural to thoſe, who are paſſionately bent upon any deſign. He 
wrote to the two earls to deſiſt from any hoſtile attempt agai 
Murray, and to that he owed his paſſage through the northern 
counties, without yy ye N 5 
ENCOURAGED his ſucceſs in gainin regent, he 
next attempted to draw the Engliſh nobles * his de- 
fign. The nation began to deſpair of Elizabeth's marrying. 
Her jealouſy kept the queſtion with re to the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion undecided. The memory of the civil wars, which had 
deſolated England for more than a century, on account of the 
diſputed titles of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, was ſtill 
recent. Almoſt the whole ancient nobility had periſhed, and 
the nation itſelf had been brought to the brink of deſtruction, 
m that unhappy conteſt. The Scottiſh queen, though her 
right of ſucceſſion was generally held to be undoubted, might 
meet with formidable competitors. She might marry a foreign 
and a popiſh prince, and bring both liberty and religion into 
danger. But, by marrying her to an Englithman, a zealous 
Proteſtant, the moſt powerful and moſt univerſally beloved of 
all the nobles, an effeCtual remedy ſeemed to be provided againſt 
all theſe evils. The greater part of the peers, either directly 
er tacitly, approved of it, as a falutary project. The earls of 
Arundel. Pembroke, Leiceſter, and lord Lumley — A 
tiet 


'+ Hayre3, $74. State Trials, 1. 79, 80: 
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regarded the matter in this light. 
intrigue, had farther and — dan 
advantages which Mary p 

and certain; ard the execution of the promiſes which ſhe came 
under, to be diſtant and uncertain. They had early commu- 
nicated their ſcheme to the k ngs of France and Spain, and ob- 
tained their approbation . treaty, concerning which they 
conſulted foreign princes, while they concealed it from their 
own ſovereign, could not be deemed innocent. They hoped, 
however, that the union of ſo many nobles would render it ne- 
ceſſary for Elizabeth to comply; they flattered themſelves, that 
a combination fo ſtrong — be altogether irreſiſtible; and 
ſuch was their confidence of ſucceſs, that when a plan was 
concerted in the North of England, for reſcuing Mary out of 


by this treaty, ot 


the hands of her keepers, Norfolk, who was afraid that if ſhe 


recovered liberty, her ſentiments in his favour might change, 

uſed all his intereſt to diſſuade the conſpirators from attempt- 

ing it}. i 
x 


Anderſ. vol. iii. gt. Cam. 420. 
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Aug. 13. 
Flizabeth 
Aicovers 
the duke's 
defign and 
deicats it. 


or his fame, or even his 
to fulfil theſe engagements f. 
Bur the was now in very different circumſtances 


from which had formerly induced him to affect an appro- 
bation of Norfolk's ſchemes. "He faw that the downfall d. his 
own power muſt be the firſt conſequence of the duke's ſucceſs. 
And if the queen, who conſidered hun as the chief author of 
all her misfortunes, ſhould recover ber ancient authority, he 
could never expect favour, nor ſcarce for impunity. No 
wonder he declined a ſtep ſo fatal to himſelf, and which would 
have eſtabliſhed the grandeur of another on the ruins of his 
own. 'This refuſal occaſioned a delay. But, as every other 
circumſtance was ſettled, the biſhop of Roſs, in name of his 
miſtreſs, and the duke, in perſon, declared, in preſence of the 
French ambaſſador, their mutual conſent to the marriage, and 

à contract to this purpoſe was ſigned, and entruſted to the 
ing of the ambaſſador *. we 
uE intrigue was now in ſo many hands, that it could not 
long remain a ſecret. It began to be whiſpered at court ; and 
Elizabeth calling the duke into her preſence, exprefſed the ut- 
moſt indignation at his conduct, and charged him to lay aſide 
all thoughts of proſecuting ſuch a dangerous deſign. Soon at- 
ter, Leiceſter, who, perhaps had countenanced the project 
with no other intention, revealed the whole circumftances of 
it to the queen. Pembroke, Arundel, Lumley, and Throg- 
morton were confined, and examined. Mary was watched 
more narrowly than ever; and Haftings earl of Huntington, 
who pretended to diſpute, with the Scottiſh queen, ber right 
to the ſucceſſion, being joined in commiſſion with Shrewſbury, 
rendered her impriſonment more intolerable, by the exceſs of 
his vigilance and rigour 1. The Scottiſh regent, threatened 
with Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, meanly betrayed the duke; 1 
1 


1 Haynes, 620. Spotſw. 230. See Appendix, No, XXIX. 
Carte vol. iii, 486. 7 Haynes, 525, $26, 330, 332. 
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was diſpatched into England, on pretence of ſettling 
ry. ar che redeem de fe of « lend of alan 
ity, that the rebels might a Ience, 

fo ſoon as they ventured to take arms . 
Defeated. TRE conduct of this negotiation occaſioned many meetings 
and meſſages between the two earls. Elizabeth was informed 


ſummoned, for this reaſon, to 
hery, the 


I at thak. 
ration, they 


reign. The re-eſtabliſhing the catholic — ; the ſettling 
3 Is the _ oy —_— 
cient nobility ; were the motives alledged to juſtify the! 
rebellion + Many of the lower people flocked to them, with 
ſuch arms as they could procure ; and had the capacity of the 
leaders been, in any degree, equal to the enterprize, it muſt 
have ſoon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth —_ 
with prudence and vigour ; and was ſerved by her ſubjects wit 
fidelity and ardor. On the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, Ma- 
ry was removed to Coventry, a place of ſtrength, which could 

1 


Nov. 9. 


* Carte, vol. iii, 49, 490. Camd. 411. F Strype, vol. i. 847 
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G7 SCOTLA-N 
not be taken without 6 gr I 
rebels, which was ſent to reſcue her, returned without 


Troops were aſſembled in different parts of the kin 
they advanced, the malecontents retired. In their 
their numbers dwindled away, and their fpirits ſunk. ſpair 

and uncertainty whither to direct their flight, kept together for 

ſome time, 2 ſmall body of them, among the mountains of 
Northumberland. But they were at length obliged to diſperſe, Dec. 21. 
and the chiefs took reſuge among the Scottiſh borderers. The 

two earls, together with the counteſs of Northumberland, 
wandering for ſome days in the waſte of Liddiſdale, were 
plundered by the banditti, expoſed to the rigours of the ſeaſon, 

and left deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life. Weſtmorland was 
concealed by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniherſt, and 
afterwards conveyed into the Netherlands. Northumberland 

was ſeized by the regent, who had marched with ſome 

towards the borders, to prevent any impreſſion the rebels might 

make on thoſe mutinous provinces *. 


AmipsT fo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs of the Church af. 
church, for two years, have almoſt eſcaped our notice. Its faire. 
general aſſemblies were held regularly; but no buſineſs of much 
importance employed their attention. As the number of the 
— clergy daily encreaſed, the deficiency of the funds, 

apart for their ſubſiſtance, became greater. Many efforts 
were made towards recovering the ancient patrimony of the 
church, or at leaſt ſo much of it, as was poſſeſſed by the 
Popiſh incumbents, a race of men, who were, now, not only 
uſeleſs, but burden ſome to the nation. But though the man- 
ner in which the t received their addreſſes and complaints, 
was very different that to which they had been accuſtom- 
ed, no effeQtual remedy was provided; and while they ſuffered 
intolerable and groaned under extreme poverty, fair 
words, and li iſes, were all they were able to obtain f. 

ELizaBETH b now to. be weary of keeping ſuch a Elizabeth 
dangerous priſoner as the Scottiſh queen. During the former —_— i 
year, the tranquillity of her government had been diſturbed, | to 
firſt by a ſecret combination of ſome of her nobles, then by che tegent. 
the rebellion of others; and ſhe often declared, not without 
reaſon, that Mary was the hidden cauſe of both. Many of her 
own ſubjects favoured, or pitied the captive queen; the Roman 
catholic princes on the continent were warmly intereſted in her 
cauſe. ; he detaining her any longer in England, ſhe foreſaw, 
would make the pretext or occaſion of perpetual cabals and 
inſurrections among the former, and might expoſe her to the 
hoſtile attempts of the latter. She reſolved, therefore, to give 
up Mary into the hands of the regent, whoſe ſecurity, —_ 


retreat 
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oy fe him at a back-paſſage, and was got far their Boox V. 
reac The regent died the Lane night of +3 ; 30 — 
Tuzax is no perſon, in that age, about whom hiſtorians 1372. 
have been more divided, or w character has been drawn ©, Nuchan. 

with ſuch oppoſite colours. Perſonal intrepidity, military ſkill, Crawf. 
ſagacity and vigour in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, are Mem. 124. 
virtues, which even his enemies allow him to have poſſeſſed, His eha- 
in an eminent degree. His moral qualities are more dubious, der. 

and ought neither to be praiſed, nor cenſured, without great 

reſerve, and many diſtinctions. In a fierce age, he was capa- 
ble of uſing vi with humanity, and of treating the van- 
quiſhed with moderation. A patron of learning, which, among 
martial nobles, was either unknown, or deſpiſed. Zealous 
for religion, to a degree, which diſtinguiſhed him, even at a 
time, when profeſſions of that kind were not uncommon. His 
confidence in his friends was extreme, and inferior only to his 
liberality towards them, which knew no bounds. A difinte- 
eee, ed him to 
iged the 


pernicious ſyſtem, which the princes of in had 

queen- mother to purſue. On Mary's return into Scotland, 
he ſerved her with a zeal and affection, to which he facrificed 
the friendſhip of thoſe who were moſt attached to his 
But, on the _ his ambition was immoderate ; and 
events happened, that opened to him vaſt proſpects, which 
allured his enterpriſing genius, and led him 12 incon- 
ſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject. His treatment of the queen, 
to whoſe bounty he was ſo much indebted, was unbrother| 
and ingrateful. The dependance on Elizabeth, under whic 
he brought Scotland, was diſgraceful to the nation. He de- 
ceived and betrayed Norfolk, with a baſeneſs unworthy of a 
man of honour. His elevation to ſuch unexpected dignity, in- 
ſpired him with new paſſions, with haughtineſs 


. 
and inſtead of his natural manner, which was N. open, 
F 


he affected the arts of diſſimula tion and refinement. nd, to- 
wards the end of his life, of flattery, and impatient of advice, 
his creatures, by ſoothing his vanity, led him aſtray, while 
his ancient friends ftood #t a diſtance, and predicted his ap- 
proaching fall. But, amidſt the turbulence and confuſion of 
that factious period, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impartia- 
lity, he repreſſed the licentious borderers with ſo much co » 
and eftabliſhed ſuch uncommon order and — is ths 
country, that his adininiſtration was extremely popular, and he 
was long and affectionately remembered among the commons, 
by the name of the Good Regent. 
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5 Elizabeth bewailed his death as the moſt fatal difaſter, which 
Diſorders could have befallen her kingdom; and was inconſolable to a 


— degree that little ſuited her dignity. Mary's adherents exulted, 
OY endeus as if, now, her reſtoration were not only certain, but near at 


hand. The infamy of the crime naturally fell on thoſe, who 
expreſſed ſuch indecent joy at the commiſſion of it. And as 
the aſſaſſin made his eſcape on a horſe, which belonged to lord 
Claud Hamilton, and fled directly to Hamilton, where he was 
received in triumph, it was concluded that the regent had fallen 
a ſacrifice to the reſentinent of the queen's party, rather than 
to the revenge of a private man. On the day after the murder, 
Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, both zealous abet- 
tors of the queen's cauſe, entered England in an hoftile man- 
ner, and plundered and burnt the country, the inhabitants of 
which no fuch outrage. If the regent had been alive, 
they would ſcarce have ventured on ſuch an irregular excurſion, 
nor could it well have happened ſo ſoon after his death, unleſs 
* been privy to the crime. 
H1s was not the only irregularity, to which the anarchy 
that followed the regent's death gave occaſion. During ſuch 
neral confuſion, men hoped univerſal impunity, and 
Steps taken broke out into exceſſes of every kind. As it was impoſſible to 
reſtrain theſe, without a ſettled form of government, a con- 
elefting an- vention of the nobles was held, in order to deliberate concern: 


1 . r 
Feb. preſent at the meeting, and proteſted againſt its proceedings. 
*The ki was irreſolute, and divided in opinion. 


king's own party 
Maitland, whom Kirkaldy had ſet at liberty, and who obtained 
from the nobles then afſembled a declaration acquitting him of 
the crime which had been laid to his , endeavoured to 
Ss bring about a coalition of the two parties, by propoſing to ad- 
mit the queen to the joint adminiſtrati — > 
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ber ſon. Elizabeth adhering to her ancient ſyſtem with regard Boox VI. 
to Scottiſh affairs, laboured, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations @S—— 
of Mary's friends “, to multiply, and to perpetuate the faQtions, 
which tore in pieces the kingdom. Randolph, whom ſhe diſ- 
patched into Scotland on the firſt news of the regent's death, 
and who was her uſual agent for ſuch ſervices, found all par- 
ties ſo exaſperated by mutual injuries, and ſo full of irreconcile- 
able rancour, that it coſt him little trouble to inflame their ani- 
| moſity. The convention broke up without coming to any 
agreement ; and a new meeting, to which the nobles of all 
parties were invited, was appointed on the firſt of May +. + Crawf. 
MzanTiME, Maitland and Kirkaldy, who fill continued to Mem. 131. 
acknowledge the king's authority, were at the utmoſt pains to Calderw. 
reſtore ſome ee of harmony among their countrymen. * *57: 
, a A coalition 
4 They procured for this purpoſe, an amicable conference among of parties at- 
h the leaders of the two factions. But while the one demanded tempted in 
v4 the reſtoration of the queen, as the only thing which could re- vaio. 
eſtabliſh the public tranquillity ; while the other eſteemed the 
king's authority to be fo ſacred, that it was, on no account, to 
be called in queſtion or impaired ; and neither of them would 
recede in the leaſt point from their opinions, they ſeparated 
without any proſpect of concord. Both were rendered more 
averſe from reconcilement, by the hope of foreign aid. An 
envoy arrived from France with ptomiſes of powerful ſuccour 
to the queen's adherents ; and as the civil wars in that kingdom 
ſeemed to be on the point of terminating in peace, it was ex- 
pected that Charles would ſoon be at liberty to fulfil what he 
omiſed. On the other hand, the earl of Suſſex was aſſem- 
2 a powerful army on the borders, and its operations could 
not Fail of adding ſpirit and ſtrength to the king's party v. * Craw., 
Tuo von the attempt towards a coalition of the faQtions Mem. 134- 
2 ineffeQual, it contributed ſomewhat to moderate, or Queen'spar- 
ſpend their rage; but they ſoon began to act with their uſual 7 — 
violence. Morton, the moit vigilant and able leader on the 
king's fide, ſolicited Elizabeth to interpoſe, without delay, for 
the fafety of a party, ſo devoted to her intereſt, and which 
ſtood ſo much in need of her aſſiſtance. The chiefs of the April 10. 
gueen's faction, aſſembling at Linlithgow, marched thence to 
Edinburgh; and Kirkaldy, who was both governor of the caſ- 
tle, and provoſt of the town, prevailed on the citizens, though 
with ſome difficulty, to admit them within the gates. Toge- 
ther with Kirkaldy, the earl of Athole, and Maitland, acceded 
almoſt openly to their party; and the duke and lord Herreis, 
having recovered their liberty by K'rkaldy's favour, reſumed 
their places, which they bad formerly held in their councils. 
ed by the acquiſition of perſons, ſo illuſtrious by their 
birth, or ſo eminent for their abilities, they publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, declaring their intention to ſupport the queen's au- 
T 2 thority, 
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Boo VI. thority, and ſeemed reſolved not to leave the city before the 

nnnp— meeting of the approaching convention, in which, by their 
*579- numbers and influence, they did not doubt of ſecuring a majo- 

SR, 

Tt time, T a ing war 
to involve between the two kingdoms. And if they could engage 1 in 
the nation in hoſtilities, and revive their ancient emulation and antipathy, 
„ war with they hoped, not only to diſſolve a confederacy of great advan- 

— tage to the king's cauſe, but to reconcile their countrymen to 
the queen, Elizabeth's natural and moſt dangerous rival. With 
this view, they had, immediately after the murder of the re- 

t, prompted Scott and Kerr to commence hoſtilities, and 
fince inſtigated them to continue and extend their depreda- 

tions. As Elizabeth foreſaw, on the one hand, the dangerous 
conſequences of rendering this a national quarrel, and reſolved, 

\ on the other, not to ſuffer ſuch an inſult on her government to 
w with impunity ; ſhe iſſued a proclamation, declaring that 
imputed the outrages which had been committed, not to 

the Scottiſh nation, but to a few deſperate and ill- deſigning per- 
ſons ; that, with the former, ſhe was reſolved to maintain an 
inviolable friendſhip, whereas the duty, which ſhe owed to her 
own ſubjeQs, obliged her to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the 
latter T. Suſſex and Scroop, accordingly, entered Scotland, 
the one on the eaſt, the . on the weſt borders, and laid 

t Cabala, waſte the adjacent countries with fire and ſword f. Fame 

174. magnified the number and pgs of their armies, and Mary's 

adherents, not thinking themſelves ſaſe in Edinburgh, the in- 
habitants whereof were ill- affected to their cauſe, retired to 

April 28. Linlithgow. There, by a public proclamatioa, they aſſerted 

the queen's authority, and forbad giving obedience to any, but 
the duke, or the earls of Argyll and Huntly, whom the had 
conſtituted her Lieutenants in the kingdow. 

King's par- THe nobles who continued faithful to the king, though con- 

ty enter fiderably weakened by the defeQtion of ſo many of their friends, 

Edinburgh. aſſembled at Edinburgh on the day appointed. They iſſued a 

7'- counter-proclamation, declaring thoſe who appeared for the 
queen, enemies of their country ; and charging them with the 
murder of the late king, and of the regent. They could not, 
however, preſume ſo much on their own ſtrength as to venture 
either to a regent, or to take the field againſt the queen's 
party ; but the aſſiſtance, which they received from Elizabeth, 
enabled them to do both. By her order, fir William Drury 
marched into Scotland, with a thouſand foot, and three hun- 
dred horſe ; the king's adherents joined him with a confidera- 
ble body of troops, and advancing towards Glaſgow, where 
the adverſe party had already begun hoſtilities by attacking the 
caſtle, they forced them to retire, plundered the neighbouring 
country, 

F Crawf, Mem, 137. Calderw. 2. 176, f Cald, 2. 181. 
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country, which belonged to the Hamiltons, and, after ſeizing Boox VI. 

_ caſtles, and razing others, returned to Edin 

burgh. 1570. 
Un Der Drury's protection, the earl of Lenox returned into Motives of 

Scotland. It was natural to commit the government of the can 

kingdom to him, during the minority of his grandſon. His il with regars 

luſtrious birth, and alliance with the royal family of England, to them, 

as well as of Scotland, rendered him worthy of that honour ; 

and his reſentment againſt Mary being implacable, and his eſtate 

lying in England, ard his family reſiding there, Elizabeth conſi- 

dered him as a man, who, both from inclination, and from in- 

tereſt, would act in concert with her, and ardently wiſhed that 

he might ſucceed Murray in the office of regent. But, on ma- 

ny accounts, ſhe did not think it prudent to diſcover her own 

ſentiments, or to favour his pretenſions too openly. The civil 

wars in France, which had been excited by a pretended zeal for 

religion, and carried on with a fierceneſs that did it real diſho- 

nour, appeared now to be on the point of coming to an iſſue ; 

and after ſhedding the beſt blood, and waſting the richeſt pro- 

vinces in the kingdom, both parties defired peace with an ar- 

dour, that facilitated the iations which were carrying on 

for that purpoſe. Charles IX. was known to be a paſſionate ad- 

mirer of Mary's beauty. Nor could he, in honour, ſuffer a 

of France, and the moſt ancient ally of his crown, to 

languiſh in her preſent cruel fituation, without attempting to 
ocure her relief. He had, hitherto, been obliged to ſatisfy 
imſelf with remonſtrating, by his ambaſſadors, againſt the in- 

dignity, with which ſhe had been treated. But if he were 

once at full liberty io purſue his inclinations, Elizabeth would 

have every thing to dread from the impetuoſity of his temper, 

and the power of his arms. It therefore became neceſſary for 

her to act with ſome reſerve, and not to appear, avowedly, to 

countenance the choice of a regent, in contempt of Mary's au- 

thority. The jealouſy and prejudices of the Scots required no 
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nds, leſs management. Had ſhe openly ſupported Lenox's claim; 
ed a had ſhe recommended him to the- convention, as the candidate, 
the whom ſhe approved; this might have rouzed the independent 
the ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a diſcovery of her intenti- 
Bot, on, ſhe might have defeated its ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons, 
r ſhe heſitated long, and returned ambiguous anſwers to all the 
== meſſages, which the received from the king's party. A more 
beth, explicit declaration of her ſentiments was at laſt obtained, and 
Drury an event of an extraordinary nature ſeems to have been the oc- 
bun eafion of it. Pope Pius V. baving iſſued a bull, whereby be 
dera” WW excommunicated Elizabeth, deprived her of her kingdom, and 
here BW abſolved ber ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. Felton, 
the an Engliſhman, had the boldneſs to fix it on the gates of the 
— biſhop of London's palace. In former ages, LW 
' | dy 
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Book 'T. by his on ambition, or pride, or bigotry, denounced this fa- 
— = tal ſentence againſt the — powertul hr „ but as the 


authority of the court of Rome was now leſs regarded, ita 
ings were more cautious ; and, it was only when the 

were rouzed by ſome powerful prince, that the thunders of the 
church were ever heard. Elizabeth, therefore, imputed this 
ſtep, which the pope had taken, to a combination of the Ro- 
man catholic princes againſt her, and ſuſpected that ſome plot 
was on foot in favour of the Scottiſh queen. In that event, 
the knew that the ſafety of her own kingdom on pre- 

ing her influence in Scotland; and in order to ſtrengthen 
this, the renewed her promiſes of protecting the king's adhe- 
rents, encouraged them to proceed to the election of a regent, 
and even ventured to point out the earl of Lenox, as the per- 
fon who had the beſt title. That honour was accordingly con- 


ferred upon him, in a convention of the whole , 
the 12th of July #. es 


Lenoxelet- TH x regent's firſt care was to prevent the meeting of the 
ed regeat. parliament, which the queen's party had ſummoned to convene 


at Linlithgow. Having effected that, he marched againſt the 
earl of Huntly, Mary's lieutenant in the North, and fotced the 
garriſon, which he had placed in Brechin, to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. Soon after, he made himſelf maſter of ſome other 
caſtles. Emboldened by this ſucceſsful begjans of his admi- 
niſtration, as well as by the appearance of a conſiderable army, 
with which the earl of Sufſex hovered on the borders, he de- 
prived Maitland of his office of ſecretary, and proclaimed him, 
the duke, Huntly, and other leaders of the queen's party, 
traitors and enemies of their country |. 


In this deſperate fituation of their affairs, the queen's adhe- 


herents ne- rents had recourſe to the king of Spain , with whom Mary 
gotiate with had held a cloſe correſpondence eyer ſince her confinement in 


England. They prevailed on the duke of Alva, to ſend two 
of his officers to take a view of the country, and to examine 


its coaſts, and harbours; and obtained from him a ſmall ſup- 
py of money and arms, which were ſent to the earl of Hunt - 
ly t. But this aid, fo diſproporiianate to their exigencies, 


Elizabe:h would have availed them little. They were indebted for their 
propoſes a ſafety to a treaty, which Elizabeth was carrying on, under co- 
treaty of jour of reſtoring the captive queen to her throne. The firſt 


ſteps in this negotiation had been taken in the month of May ; 


eween Ma- but hitherto little progreſs was made in it. The peace con- 
and her cluded between the R 


oman catholics and hugonots in France, 

and her apprebenfions that Charles would interpoſe with vi- 

gour in behalf of his ſiſter · in · lau, quickened Elizabeth's mo- 
Spotſw. 2.49. Cild. 2. 166. See Append. No. I. 


* 
Crawf, Mem. 169. Cald. 2. 198. + See Append. No. It. 
4 Anderſ. 3. 123. Ccauf Mem. 163. 
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tions. She affected to treat her priſoner with more indulgence, Boox VI, 
ſhe liſtened more graciouſly to the ſolicitations of foreign au- 
baſſadors in her favour, and ſeemed fully determined to replace 1370. 
her on the throne of her anceſtors. As a proof of her ſinceri- 
ty, ſhe laboured to procure a ceffation of arms between the 
two contending factions in Scotland. Lenox, elated with the 
good fortune, which had hitherto attended his adminiſtration, 
and flattering himſelf with an eaſy triumph over enemies, 
| whoſe eſtates were waſted, and their forces difpirited, refuſed, 
| for ſome time, to come into this meaſure. It was not ſafe for 
him, however, to diſpute the will of his proteQtreſs. A ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities during two months, to commence on the 
third of September, was agreed upon; and being renewed 
from time to time, it continued till the firſt of April next year . *Spoil, 243, 
Soon after, Elizabeth diſpatched Cecil and fir Walter Mild- 
may to the queen of Scots. The dignity of theſe ambaſſadors, 
the former her prime miniſter, the latter chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and one of her ableſt councellors, convinced all par- 
ties, that the negotiation was ſerious, and that the hour of 
Mary's liberty was now approaching. The N which 
they made to her, were advantageous to Elizabeth, but ſuch 
as a prince in Mary's ſituation, had reaſon to expect. The ra- 
tification of the treaty of Edinburgh ; the renouncing any pre- 
tenſions to the Engliſh crown, during Elizabeth's own life, or 
that of her poſterity ; the adhering to the alliance between the 
two kingdoms; the pardoning her ſubjects, who had taken 
arms againſt her; and her promiſing to hold no correſpondence, 
and to countenance no enterprize, that might diſturb Eliza- 
beth's government, were among the chief articles. By way of 
ſecurity for the accompliſhment of ti.efe, they demanded that 
ſme perſons of rank ſhould be given as hoſtages, that the 
prince her ſon ſhould refide in England, and that a few caſtles 
on the border ſhould be put into Elizabeth's hands. To ſome 
of theſe propoſitions Mary conſented ; ſome ſhe endeavoured 
to mitigate; and others ſhe attempted to evade. In the mean 
time, the tranſmitted copies of them to the pope, to the kings 
of France and Spain, and to the duke of Alva. She infinuat- 
ed, that without ſome timely and vigorous interpoſition in her 
behalf, ſhe would be obliged to accept of theſe hard conditions, 
and to purchaſe liberty at any price. But the pope was a di- 
ſtant and feeble ally, and by his efforts r the Turks, his 
treaſury was entirely exhauſted. Charles had already begun to 
meditate that conſpiracy againſt the hugonots, which marks his 
reign with ſuch infamy ; and it required much leifure, and 
ect tranquillity, to bring that execrable plan to maturity. 
hilip was employed in fitting out that fleet, which acquired 
ſo great renown to the chriſtian arms, by the victory over the 
infidels at Lepanto; the Moors in Spain threatened an infurrec- 
tion; 
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tion ; and his ſubjeQs in the Netherlands, provoked by much 


and indignities, were breaking out into o 
rebellion. All of them, for theſe different * adviſed 
Mary, without ing on their aid, to conclude the treacy 
on the beſt terms ſhe could procure 8. 

Manx v, accordingly, conſented to many of Elizabeth's de- 
mands, and diſcovered a facility of diſpoſition, which promiſed 
ſtill further conceſſions. But no conceſſion ſhe could have 
made, would have fatisfied Elizabeth, who, in ſpite of her te- 
peated profeſſions of ſincerity to foreign ambaſſadors, and not- 
withſtanding the ſolemnity with which ſhe carried on the trea- 
ty, had no other _— in it, than to abuſe Mary's allies, and 
to gain time f. r having ſo long treated a queen, who 
fled to her for refuge, in ſo ungenerous a manner, ſhe could 
not now diſmiſs her with ſafety. Under all the difadvant 
of a rigorous confinement, Mary had found means to excite 
commotions in England, which were extremely formidable, 
What deſperate effects of her juſt reſentment might be expeQ- 
ed, if ſhe were ſet at liberty, and recovered her former power ? 
What engagements could bind her, not to revenge the wrongs 
ſhe had ſuffered, nor to take advantage of the favourable con- 
junctures, that might preſent themſelves? Was it poſſible for 
her to give ſuch ſecurity for her behaviour, in times to come, 
as might remove all ſyſpicions and fears? And was there not 

cauſe to conclude, that no future benefits could ever ob- 
terate the memory of paſt injucies? It was thus Elizabeth 


ry 
reaſoned; 1 continued to act as if ber views had 


been entirely different. She appointed ſeven of her privy 
counſellors to be commiſſioners for ſettling the articles of the 
treaty ; and as Mary had already named the biſhops of Roſs, 
and Galloway, and lord Levingſton, for her ambaſſadors, ſhe 
uired the regent to impower proper perſons to appear in be- 
baff of the king. The — of 2 dts of Dun- 
fermling, and fir James Macgill, were the perfons choſen h 
the regent. They prepared for their journey as ſlowly as Eli- 
zabeth herſelf could have wiſhed. Ar length they arrived at 
London, and met the commiſſioners of the two queens. Ma- 
ry's ambaſſadors diſcovered the ſtrongeſt inclination to comply 
with every thing that would remove ihe obſtacles which ſtocd 
in the way of their miſtrefs's liberty. But when Morton and 
his aſſociates were called upon to vindicate their conduct. and 
to explain the ſentiments of their party, they began, in juſtifi- 
cation of their treatment of the queen, to advance ſuch max- 
ims concerning the limited powers of princes, and the natural 
right of ſubjects to reſitt and to controul them, as were ex- 
tremely ſhocking to Elizabeth, whoſe notions of regal preroga- 
tive were very exalted. With regard to the authority which 
| | vic 


* Anderſ, Vol, III. 109, 120. 7 Digges Comp. Arab. 78. 
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the king now poſſeſſed, they declared that neither had, nor Boox VI. 


could poſſibly receive inſtruQtions, to conſent to any treat. 
that tended to fubvert, or even to impair it, in the leaſt de- ft. 


fach 


* Nothing could be more trifling and ridiculous, than , Cd 2. 
a reply from the commiſſioners of the king of Scots, "ah 
the queen of England. His party depended abſolutely on her Haynes, 
protection, her hand had ſeated him on the throne, and to her 323, 524- 
power he owed the continuance of his reign. With the ut- 
: moſt eaſe, ſhe could have brought them to talk in a very diffe- 

rent manner, and whatever conditions ſhe might have thought 

fit to preſcribe, they would have had no other choice but to 

ſubmit. This declaration, however, ſhe affected to conſider 

as an inſuperable difficulty. And finding that there was no rea- it proves 
ſon to dread any danger from the French king, who had not fruitleſs, 
diſcovered that eagerneſs in ſupport of Mary, which was ex- 

pected; the reply made by Morton furniſhed her with a pre- 

tence for putting a ſtop to the negotiation, till the regent 

ſhould ſend ambaſſadors with more ample powers. Thus after arch 24 
being amuſed for ten months with the hopes of liberty, the un- 

happy queen of Scots remained under ſtricter cuſtody than ever, 

and without any proſpect of eſcaping from it; while thoſe ſub- 

jects, who till adhered to her, were expoſed, without ally or 
protector, to the rage of enemies, whom their ſucceſs in this 
negotiation rendered ſtill more inſolent 9. 

On the day after the expiration of the truce, which had Dunbarton 
been obſerved with little exaftneſs on either fide, captain caſtle ſur- 
Crawfurd of Jordan-hill, a gallant and enterpriſing officer, Priſed by the 
performed a ſervice of great importance to the regent, by ſur- - 
priſing the caſile of Dunbarton. This was the only fortified 
place in the kingdom, of which the queen had kept poſſeſſion, 
ever ſince the commencement of the civil wars. Its ſituation 
on the top of an high and almoſt inzcceftible rock, which riſes 
in the middle of a plain, rendered it extremely ftrong, and in 
the opinion of that age impregnabie ; as it commanded the ri- 
ver Clyde, it was of great conſequence, ard eſteemed the 
moſt proper place in the kingdom for landing any foreign troops, 
that might come to Mary's aid. The firength of the place 
rendered lord Fleming, the governor, more ſecure than he \ 
ought to have been, confifering its importance. A ſoldier, | 
who had ſerved in the garriton, and lad been diſguſted by ſome | 
ill uſage, propoſed the fcheme to the regent, endeavoured to | 
demonſtrate that it was practicable, and offered himſelf to go {1 
the foremoſt man on the enterprize. It was thought prudent ; 
to riſque any danger, for ſo great a prize. Scaling-ladders, 1 
and whatever elſe was neceſſary, were prepared with the ut | 
molt ſecrecy and diſpatch. All the avenucs to the caiile were | | 
ſeized, that no intelligence of the deſigu might reach the go- {| 
i VE1110T | 
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Book VI. vernor. Towards evening, Crawfurd marched from Glaſgow, 
—— with a ſmall but determined band. By midnight, they arrived 
157:. at the bottom of the rock. The moon was ſet, and the 
ſky, which hitherto had been extremely clear, was covered 
with a thick fog. It was where the rock was higheſt, that 
the affailants made their attempt, becauſe, in that place, 
there were few ſentinels, and they hoped to find them leaſt 
alert. The firſt ladder was ſcarce fixed, when the weight and 
eagerneſs of thoſe who mounted, brought it to the ground. 
None of the affailants were hurt by the fall, and none of the 
garriſon alarmed by the noiſe. ir guide and Crawfurd 
icrambled up the rock, and faſtened the ladder to the roots of 
a tree, which grew in a cleft. This place they all reached 
with the utmoit difficulty, but were till at a great diſtance 
from the foot of the wall. Their ladders were made faſt a ſe- 
cond time ; but in the middle of the aſcent, they met with an * 
unforeſeen difficulty. One of their companions was ſeized 
with ſome ſudden fit, and clung, ſeemingly without life, to the 
ladder. All were at a ſtand. It was impoſſible to paſs him. 
To tumble him headlong was cruel; and might occaſion a diſ- 
covery. But Crawfurd's preſence of mind did not forfake him. 
He ordered the ſoldier to be bound faſt to the ladder that he 
might not fall when the fit was over: and turning the other 
fide of the ladder, they mounted, with eaſe, over his belly. 
Day now began to break, and there ſtill remained a high wall 
to ſcale ; but after ſurmounting fo many greater difficulties, 
this was ſoon accompliſhed. A ſentry obſerved the firſt man, 
who appeared on the parapet, and had juſt time to give the 
alarm, before he was knocked on the head. The officers and 
ſoldiers of the garriton ran out naked, unarmed, and more ſo- 
licitous about their own fafety, than capable of making reſiſt- 
ance. The affailants ruſhed forwards, with repeating ſhouts, 
and with the utmoſt fury ; took poſſeſſion of the magazine; 
ſeized the cannon ; and turned them againſt their enemies. 
Lord Fleming got into a ſmall boat, and fled all alone, into 
Argyliſhire. Crawſurd, in reward of his valour and good con- 
duct, remained maſter of the caſtle ; and as he did not loſe a 
fingle man in the enterprize, he enjoyed his ſucceſs with un- 
mixed pleaſure. Lady Fleming. Verac the French envoy, and 
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Hamilton archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, were the priſoners of mo 

| greateſt dilinRion F. pl: 
> rchbiſthop Verac's character protected him from the uſage which he ne! 

of St. An metited by his activity in ſtirring up enemies againſt the king. ex: 
. repent treated the lady with great politeneſs, and humani- the 

3 6 ty. But a very different fate awaited the archbiſhop; he was the 
carried under a ſtrong guard ro Stirling; and as he had for- ns 

nicily been attainted by act of parliament, be was without any YU 


formal 


§ Buch. 394. 
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formal trial, condemned to be hanged ; and on the fourth day Boo VI. 


after be was taken, the ſentence was executed. An attempt wv — 
was made to convict him of being acceſſary to the murder of 371. 
both the king and regent, but theſe accuſations were ſupport- 

ed by no proof. Our hiſtorians obſerve that he was the firſt 


biſhop in Scotland who died by the hands of the executioner. 
The high offices he had enjoyed, both in church and flate, 


ought to have exempted him from a puniſhment, inflited on 

on the loweſt criminals. But his zeal for the queen, his abili- 

ties, and his profeſſion, rendered him odious and formidable to 

the king's adherents. Lenox hated him as the perſon, by 

whoſe counſels the reputation and power of the houſe of Ha- 

milton were ſupported. And party rage, and perſonal enmity, 

dictated that indecent ſentence, for which ſome colour was | 
ought, by imputing to him ſuch odious crimes 5. F Spotrfw. 
nt loſs of Dunbarton, and the ſevere treatment of the *5* 
archbiſhop, lexed and enraged the queen's party; and hoſ- — 
tilities were Red with all the fierceneſs, which difappoint. — 
ment and indignation can aſpire. Kirkaldy, who, during the Edinburgh 
truce, had taken care to increaſe the number of his garriſon, in the 
and to provide every thing neceſſary for his defence, iſſued a dt 
proclamation declaring Lenox's authority to be unlawful, and 
uſurped ; commanded all who favoured his cauſe to leave the 


town within fix hours ; ſeized the arms, belonging to the citi- 


zens ; planted a battery on the ſteeple of St. Giles, repaired the 
walls, and fortified the gates of the city ; and, though the af- 
feftions of the inhabitants leaned a different way, held out the 


. metropolis again{t the regent. The duke, Huntly, Home, 


Herrets, and other chiefs of that faQtion, repaired to Edin- 
burgh with their followers ; and having received a ſmall fum 
of money, and ſome ammunition from France, formed no con- 
temptible army within the walls. On the other fide, Morton 
ſeized Leith, and fortified it; the regent joined him with a 
conſiderable body of men. While the armies lay fo near each 
other, daily ſkirmiſhes happened, and with various ſucceſs. 
The queen's party was not ſtrong enough to take the field 
againſt the regent, nor was his ſuperiority fo great as to under- 
take the ſiege of the caſtle, or of the town “. 

Sou time before Edinburgh fell into the hands of his ene - Beth parties 
mies, the regent had ſummoned a parliament to meet in that bold parlia- 
place. In order to prevent any objection againſt the lawful- fa T 
neſs of the meeting, the members obeyed the proclamation as 7 
exactly as poſſible ; and aſſembled in a houſe at the head of 
the canongate, which, though without the walls, lies within 
the liberties of the city. Kirkaldy exerted himſelf to the ut- 
moſt to interrupt their meeting; but they were fo ſtrongly 
guarded, that all his efforts were vain. They paſſed an act 


attainting 
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Boox VI. attainting Maitland, and a few others, and then adjourned to 
A the 28th of Augull 7. 


1871. 


Miſerable 


Tur other party, in order that their proceedings might be 
countenanced by the ſame ſhew of legal authority, held a 
22 of parliament ſoon after. There was produced, in 
this aflembly, a declaration by the queen, of the invalidity of 
that deed, whereby ſhe had _—— the crown, and conſented 
to the coronation of her ſon. nformable to this declaration, 
an act was paſt, pronouncing the reſignation to have been ex- 
torted by fear ; to be null in itſelf, and in all its conſequences ; 
and enjoining all good ſubjects to acknowledge the queen alone 
to be their lawful ſovereign, and to ſupport thoſe who added 
in ber name. The preſent eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant reli- 
gion was confirmed by another ſtatute ; and, in imitation of 
the adverſe party, a new meeting was appointed on the 26th 
of Auguſt 1. 

MeaxwHlLe, all the miſeries of civil war deſolated the 


condition of kingdom. Fellow citizens, friends, brothers, took different 


the king- 
dom. 


Seate of 


ſides, and ranged themſelves under the ſtandards of the con- 
tending factions. In every county, and almoſt in every town 
and village, King's-men and Queen's-men were names of diſlinc- 
tion. Political hatred diffolved all natural ties, and extinguiſh- 
ed the reciprocal good will and confidence, which hold man- 
kind together in fociety. Religious zeal mingled itſelf with 
theſe civil diſtinctions, and contributed not a little to heighten, 
and to inflame them. 

Tre faQtions which divided the kingdom were, in appear- 
ance, only two. But in both theſe, there were perſons, with 
views, and principles, ſo different from each other, that they 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed. With ſome, conſiderations of reli- 
gion were predominant, and they either adhered to the queen, 
becauſe they hoped, by her means, to re-eſtabliſh popery, or 
they defended the king's authority, as the beſt ſupport of the 

roteſtant faith. Among theſe the oppoſition was violent and 
irreconcilable. Others were influenced by political motives 
only, or allured by views of intereſt ; the regent aimed at unit- 
ing theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining, by gentle aris, many 
of Mary's adherents to acknowledge the king's authority, 
Maitland and Kirkaldy had formed the fame defign of a coali- 
tion, but on ſuch terms, that the queen might be reſtored to 
ſome ſhare in the government, and the kingdom ſhake off its 
dependence on England. Morton, the ableſt, the moſt ambi- 
tious, and the mott powerful of the king's party, held a parti- 
cular courſe ; and moving only as he was prompted by the 
court of England, thwarted every meaſure, that tended to- 
vwalus a reconcilement of the ſactions; and as he ſerved 9 
t 

1 Crawf. Mem. 177. 1 Ibid. 177. 
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- beth with much fidelity, he derived both power and credit Boox VI. 
from her avowed protection. — a 
Tus time appointed by both parties, for the meeting of 1371. 
their parliaments, now approached. Only three peers and two 
biſhops appeared in that, which was held in the queen's name 
at Edinburgh. But contemptible as their numbers were, they 
paſſed an act for attainting upwards of 200 of the adve:ſe fac- 
tion. The meeting at Stirling was numerous and ſplendid. 
The regent had prevailed on the carls of Argyll, Eglinton, 
Caſſils, and lord Boyd, to acknowledge the king's authority. 
The three earls were among the moſt powerful noblemen in the 
kingdom, and had hitherto been zealous in the queen's cauſe. 
Lord Boyd had been one of Mary's commiſſioners at York and 
Weſtminſter, and, fince that time, had been admitted into all 
her moſt ſecret councils. But, during that turbulent period the 
conduct of individuals, as well as the principles of factions, 
varied ſo often, that the ſenſe of honour, the chief preſerva- 
tive of conſiſtence in character, was entirely loſl ; and without 
any regard to decorum, men ſuddenly abandoned one party, 
and adopted all the violent paſſions of the other. The defec- 1 
tion, however, of ſo many perſons of diſtinQtion, not only '' 
weakened the queen's party, but added reputation to her ad- | 
ver ſaries. | 

Ar rx the example of the parliament at Edinburgh, that The king's 
at Stirling began with framing acts againſt the oppoſite faction. party ſur- 
ar. But in the midſt of all the ſecuriiy, which confidence in their prized in 
5 own numbers, or diſtance from danger could inſpire, they Sirliag. 
they I vere awakened, early one morning, by the ſhouts of the ene- > 
- reli- Wy in the heart of the town. In a moment, the houſes of 

every perſon of diſtinction were ſurrounded, and before they 

ueen, . 
knew what to think of ſo ſtrange an event, the regent, the earls 
f the Wl of Argyll. Morton, Glencairn, Caſſils, Eglinton, Montroſe, 
and 1 Buchan, the lords Sempil, Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all made 
my ves priſoners, and mounted behind troopers, who were ready to 
carry them to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was the author of this 
daring enterprize ; and if he had not been induced, by the ill- 
timed ſolicitude of his friends about his fafety, not to hazard 
his own perſon in conducting it, that day might have terminat- 
ed the conteſt between the two factions, and have reſtored 
peace to his country. By his ditection, four hundred men, 
under the command of Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and 
Scott of Buccleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and the better to 
conceal their deſign, marched towards the ſouth. But they 
ſon wheeled to the right, and horſes 2 been provided for 
the iniantry, rode ſtreight to Stirling. By four in the morning, 
they arrived there; not one ſentry was poſted on the walls, 
not a fingle man was awake about the place. They met with 


no reſiſtance from any perſon they had ſeized, except * 


1 * - — — — — 
1 
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THE HISTORY 
Boox VI. He defending his houſe with obſtinate valour, they were oblig- 
yy — ed to ſet it on fire, and he did not ſurrender till forced out of it 
1571. by the flames. In performing this, ſome time was conſumed ; 
and the private men, unaccuſtomed to regular diſcipline, left 
their colours, and began to rifle the houſes and ſhops of the 
citizens The noiſe and uproar in the town reached the caſ- 
tle. The carl of Mar ſallied out with thirty ſoldiers ; fired 
briſkly upon the » of whom almoſt none but the officery 
kept together in a body. The townſmen took arms to aſſiſt 
their governor ; a ſudden panic ſtruck the affailants ; ſome fled, 
ſome ſurrendered themſelves to their own priſoners ; and had 
not the borderers, who followed Scott, prevented a purſuit, 
L all the horſes within the place, not a man 
would have ef . If the regent had not unfortunately been 
killed, the loſs on the king's fide would have been as inconſi- 
derable, as the alarm was Think on the archbiſhop of 
St, Andrew's, was the word among the queen's ſoldiers ; and 
Lenox fell a facrifice to his memory. The officer to whom he 
furrendered, endeavouring to protect him, loſt his own life in 
The regent his defence. He was ſlain, according to the general opinion, 
kill'd. by command of lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy had the glo- 
ry of concerting this plan with great ſecrecy, and prudence; 
but Morton's te obſtinacy, and the want of diiciplire 
among his own troops, deprived him of ſucceſs, the only. thing 
wanting to render this equal to the moſt applauded military en- 
* Mely, tcrprizes of the kind 6. 
226, As ſo many of the nobles were aſſembled, they ed, 
Crawf. without delay, to the election of a regent. Argyll, Morton, 
1 and Mar, were candidates for the office. Mar was choſen by a 
regent, majority of voices. Amidſt all the fierce difſentions, which 
Sept. 6. had prevailed ſo long in Scotland, he had diſtinguiſhed himſclt 
by his moderation, his humanity, and his difintereſtedneſs. 
And as his power was far inferior to Argyll's, and his abilities 
not ſo great as Morton's, he was, for theſe reaſons, leſs formi- 
dable to the other nobles. His merit, too, in having ſo lately 
reſcued the leaders of the party from imminent deſtructior, 
contributed not a little to his 2” Away 
Proceedings WAI LE theſe things were carrying on in Scotland, the 
in England tranſactions in England were no leſs intereſting to Mary, and 
againſt $511 more fatal to her cauſe. The parliament of that kingdom, 
Mar). which met in April, paſſed an act, by which, it was declared 
to be high treaſon, to claim any right to the crown during the 
life of the queen; to affirm that the title of any other perſon 
was better than hers; or to maintain that the parliament had 
not power to ſettle, and to limit the order of ſucceſſion. This 
remarkable ſtatute was intended not only for the ſecurity of 
their own ſovereign, but to curb the reſtleſs and intriguing ſpi- 


8 — rit of the Scotiiſh queen, and her adherents 5. 4 
43 17 
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Ar this time, a treaty of marriage between Elizabeth and Boox VI. 
the duke of Anjou, the French king's brother, was well ad- 
vanced. Both courts ſeemed to defire it with equal ardor, 1371. 
and gave out, with the utmoſt confidence, that it could not — 
fail of taking place. Neither of them, however, wiſhed its hefe an 
ſucreſs ; and they encouraged it for no other end, but becauſe Elizabeth 
it ſerved to cover or to promote their particular deſigns. The and the i 
whole policy of Catherine of Medicis was bent towards the dulee of 
accompliſhment of her deteſtable project for the deſtruction of | 
the hugonot chiefs; and by carrying on a negotiation for the | 
marriage of her fon with a princeſs, who was juſtly eſteemed 
the proteQreſs of that party, by yielding ſome things in point 
of religion, and by diſcovering an indifference with regard to 
others, ſhe hoped to amuſe all the proteſtants in Europe, and 
to lull aſleep the jealouſy even of the hugonots themſelves. 
Elizabeth flattered herſelf with reaping advantages of another 
kind. During the dependence of the negotiation, the French 
could not with decency give any open aſſiſtance to the Scot- 
tiſh yu: if they conceived any hopes of ſucceſs in the trea- 
ty of marriage, they would, of courſe, intereſt themſelves but 


— —ę—64 — 2 2 


coldly in her concerns ; Mary herſelf muſt be dejected at — 
an ally, whom ſhe had hitherto reckoned her moſt powerf 
otector; and by interrupting her correſpondence with 
rance, one ſource, at leaſt, of the cabals and intrigues which 
diſturbed the kingdom, would be ſtopt. Both queens fucceed- 
ed in their ſchemes. Catherine's artifices impoſed on Eliza- 
beth, and blinded the hugonots. The French diſcovered the 
utmoſt indifference about the intereſt of the Scottiſh queen; 
and Mary, conſidering that court as already united with her ri- 
val, turned herſelf, for protection, towards the king of Spain “. 
Philip, whoſe dark and thoughtful mind, delighted in the my- 
ſtery of intrigue, had held a ſecret correſpondence with Mary, 
for ſome time, by means of the biſhop of Roſs, and had ſup- 
plied both herſelf, and her 2dherents in Scotland, with ſmall 


form- ſums of money. Ridolphi, a Florentine gentleman, who re- ? 
- lately fided at London under the character of a banker, and who 

ructior. ated privately as an agent for the pope, was the perſon whom 

2 the the biſhop intruſted with this negotiation. Mary thought it Norfolk's 


10 neceſſary, likewiſe, to communicate the ſecret to the duke of conſpiracy 
ry, © Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had lately reſtored to liberty, upon in favour ©: 
ingdom, Wh bis folemn promiſe to have no further intercourſe with the M*7- 
2 of Scots; which, however, he regarded ſo little, that 

c took no ſtep in any matter of moment, without his advice. 

r perten She complained in a long letter, which ſhe wrote to him in cy- 

nent has phers, of the baſeneſs, with which the French court had aban- 

n. * doned her intereſt ; ſhe declared her intention of imploring the 

raft aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh monarch, which was now ber only re- 

rung "pt ſource ; 


Ar Diggee, 144, 148. Camd. 434. 
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Boox VI. ſource; and recommended Ridolphi to his confidence, as a per- 
—— ſon, capable both of explaining and advancing the ſcheme. 


1571. 


Sept. 7. 


The duke commanded Hickford, his ſecretary, to decypher, 
and then to burn this letter ; but whether he had been alr 
gained by the court, or reſolved at that time to betray his 
maſter, he diſobeyed the latter part of the order, and hid the 
letter, together with other treaſonable papers, under the duke's 
own bed. 

RivoLynt, in a conference with Norfolk, omitted none of 
thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of thoſe promiſes, which 
are the uſual incentives to rebellion. The pope, he told him, 
had a great ſum in readineſs to beſtow in fo a cauſe. 
The duke of Alva had undertaken to land ten thouſand men, 
not ſar from London. The catholics to a man would riſe in 
arms. Many of the nobles were ripe for a revolt, and wanted 
only a leader. Half the nation had turned their eyes towards 
him, and called on him to revenge the unmerited injuries, 
which he himſelf had ſuffered ; and to reſcue an unfortunate 
queen, who offered him her * and her crown, as the te · 
ward of his ſucceſs. Norfolk approved of the defign, and 
though he refuſed to give Ridolphi any letter of credit, allowed 
him to uſe bis name, in negotiating with the pope, and Alva *. 
The biſhop of Roſs, who, from the violence of his temper, 
and impatience to procure relief for his miſtreſs, was apt to 
run into raſh and deſperate deſigns, adviſed the duke to aſſem- 
ble ſecretly a few of his followers, and at once to ſeize Eliza- 
beth's p erſun. But this the duke rejected as a ſcheme equally 
wild and hazardous. Mean while, the Engliſh court had re- 
ceived ſome imperfeQ information of the plot, by intercepting 
one of Ridolphr's agents; and an accident happened, which 
brought to light all the circumſtances of it. The duke had 
employed Hickford to tranſinit to lord Herreis, ſome money, 
which was to be diftributed among Mary's friends in Scotland. 
A pciſon not in the ſecret was intrufted with conveying it to 
the borders; and he, ſuſpecting it from the weight to be gold, 
whereas he had been told that it was filver, carried it directly 
to the privy council. The duke, his domeftics, and all who 
were privy, or could be ſuſpected of being piivy to the de- 
ſign, were taken into cuſtody. Never did the accomplices in a 
conſpiracy diſcover leſs firmneſs ; or ſervants betray an indul- 
gent maſter, with greater baſeneſs. Every one confeſſed the 
whole of what he knew. Hickford gave directions how to 
find the papers, which he had hidden. The duke himſelf, re- 
lying at firſt on the fidelity of his aſſociates, and believing all 
dangerous papers to have been deſtroyed, confidently aſſerted 
his own innocence ; but when their depoſitions, and the pa- 
pers themſelyes were produced, aſtoniſhed at their treachery, 
he acknowledged his guilt, and implored the degen's mercy. 
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ity 
3010 ſuffered — for the crime 1. 


ue diſcoyery of this —— # ag many — 
extremely i The biſhop of Roſs, 1. 85. 
of all concerned, * 


vital puniſh- 
— A on — 


— k the 
hout diſguiſe or ambiguity, in favour of the queen's par- 
—_— 
bot 


againſt her crown and life, that ſhe 


X and 

would never conſent to reſtore her to liberty, far leſs to 
her on her throne. She exhorted them, therefore, to unite in 
acknowledging the king's authority. She promiſed to procure 
by her medi 72 terms for thoſe, who had hitherto 
oppoſed it. But if they till continued refractory, ſhe threat- 
ened to employ her utmoſt power to compel them to ſubmit ®, * See 
Though this declaration did not produce an immediate effeCt ; rv. 
hoftilities continued in the neighbourhood of Edin- Ne. W. 
z though Huatly's brother, fir Adam Gordon, by his 
bravery, and good conduct, had routed the king's adherents in 
the North, in encounters ; yet ſuch an explicit diſcove- 


o 


ry of Elizabeth's ſentiments contributed not a little to animate 
ay „and to depreſs the ſpirit and hopes of the other J. || Cald. 
* 


who commanded the regent's forces, la 122 
Leith, and Kirkaldy till held out the town and caſtle of Edin- 76. 9 
Vol. I. U burgh, 5 


R Y 


a vi ſkirmiſh. And while 
Clive action, they haraſſed each other by 
parties, beating up quarters, and Me op 

— — oys. Theſe operations, G—_ CO — int 
between ſelves, kept the paſſions of both perpetual exerciſe 
them. agitation, and wrought them up, © we wy of 
7. which rendered themſelves leſs not only of the 
N war, but of the bumanity. Nor was it 
field alone, M * heat od r* that this im- 
appeared ; parties l iſoners t 
took, of whatever rank or quality, 24 — and 1 
out trial. Great numbers ſuffered in this ſhocking manner; 
the unhappy victims were led, by fifties at a time, to execution: 
and it was not till both fides had ſmarted ſeverely, that they 
diſcontinued this barbarous practice, ſo reproachful to the cha- 
* Crawf. . Mean while, thoſe in the town and 
| had received a As. + of money from the 
Amt. 8 to ſuffer for want of proviſions. As 
all the mills in the neighbourbood of the 
ed ſmall garriſons in all the houſes of 
ly encreaſed. At laſt all the 
muſt have been ſoon re- 
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as mentioned in the treaty, and with regard to Scottiſh 


much 
affairs, a ſhort article was inſerted, W 
ter this purpoſe, © That the 2 
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OP SCOTLAND. 29 
for the queen of England to chaſtiſe, by force of arms, thoſe Boox VI. 


Scots who ſhall continue to harbour the Engliſh rebels now in 
Scotland s.“ In conſequence of this treaty, France and En- 1372. 
land affected to act in concert with regard to Scotland, and 


Croc, and ſir William Drury, appeared there, in name of 
their reſpective ſovereigns. By their mediation, a truce, for 
two months, was agreed u and, during that time, confe- 
rences were to be held between the leaders of the oppoſite fac- 
tions, in order to accommodate their differences, and reſtore 
peace to the kingdom. This truce afforded a ſeaſonable inter- 
val of tranquillity to the queen's adherents in the ſouth ; but in 
the North, it proved fatal to her intereſt. Sir Adam Gordon 
had ſtill maintained his reputation and ſuperiority there. Seve- 
ral parties, under different officers, were ſent —_ him. 
Some of them he attacked in the field ; againſt he em- 
ployed ſtratagem ; and as his courage and conduct were equal, 
ines failed of ſucceſs. He made war, 

man, 


by the terror of his 


none of his 


's bravery 
ry's intereſt was on the decline, not only in 
but among the Engliſh. Nothi 
that nation, * $ of forei 

of the Spaniſh yoke, then for anal 
Alva. The parliament, which met in May, pr 
her as the moſt dangerous enemy of the kingdom ; 
buſes agreed in bringing in dill 10 deckare or guy of digh 
houſes in bringing in a bill to ilty of bi 
ele right 1 
crown. This great cauſe, as it was then called, occupied 
them during the whole ſeſſion, and was carried on with much 
unanimity. Elizabeth, though ſhe applauded their zeal, and 
— greatly of the they were taking, was ſatisfied 
with ſhewing Mary what ſhe might from the reſentment 
of the nation ; but as ſhe did not yet think it time to proceed 
to the moſt violent extremity againſt her, ſhe prorogued the 


＋ to the queen's authority . 


parliament 7. : 1 b | 

Taz sz ſevere proceedings of the Engliſh parliament were The 
not more 4 to Mary, than the coldneſs and neglect of French 
her allies, the French. The duke of Mont „indeed, ber a8 


who came over to ratify the league with Elizabeth, made a gore. 
ſhew of intereſting bimſe . — 3 
| 2 


* Di 2 Card. Crawf, Mem. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 293 
herents were eſtants; and, though wiſhed her reſto- Boox VI. 
ration, were I willing, on that — XX. ſacrifice the fat 
which they profeſſed. They dreaded her attachment to a te- 377. 
igi which allowed its votaries to violate the moſt ſolemn 


engagements, and prompted them to e the moſt bar- 
barous crimes. A general confederacy of the proteſtants 


ſeemed to them the only thing that could uphold the reforma- il 
k 


tion againſt the league, which was formed to overturn it. Nor 
could the preſent eſtabliſhment of er- Wo 
in Britain, but by a ſtrict union with Elizabeth, and by the 1 
concurrence of both nations, in eſpouſing the defence of it, as ﬀ 
a common cauſe . 1 
Tus regent took hold of this favourable conjuncture for ne - The re- 
gotiating a general peace. And as he laboured for this pur- gent en- by 
poſe, with the utmoſt zeal, and the adverſe faction en- 9 


tire coofidence in his integrity, his endeavours could ſcarce deen . | 
have failed of being fuccetefa Maitland and Kirkaldy came tes, Þ 


t with him, that ſcarce any - 
cxnepe the frruntdy of Garten the tramp. But Mor- 
not forgotten the diſappointment he met with in 

he regency ; his abilities, his wealth, and 
the court of | i 


PH Blk 
: 


Taz umberland, 
in Lochleyen, ever ſince his flight into Scotland in the year 
Hunſdon governor of Berwick ; 
there the puniſhment of hi; 
of their depen- 


Tuis year was remarkable for 2 conſiderable innovation in 
2 government of A; _ Soon after the — 
the popiſh biſhops been confirmed by law in poſſeſſion 

of their benefices ;. but the ſpi 12 juriſdiction, which 
Cad to their order, was exerciſed by ſuperintendants, tho' 
with more moderate authority. On the death of the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, Morton obtained from the crown a -grant of 
the temporalities of that ſee. But as it was thought indecent 
for a laymen te hold a benefice, to which the cure of fouls 
was annexed, he ured Douglas, rector of the univerſity of 
St. Andrew's, to be choſen biſhap ; and allotting him 3 
ſmall penſion out of the revenues of the ſee, retained the re- 
mainder — his = bogs. * 2 nobles, who ſaw — a 
they might reap from a ice, ſupported him ic 
* of his plan. It —— — however, 
to the clergy, who, inſtead of perpetuating an order, whote 
name and power was odious to them, wiſhed that the revenues 
which had belonged to it, might be employed in ſupplying ſuch 
as were ſtill uoprovided with ſettled paſtors. But on 
the one hand, it would have been raſh in the clergy to have ir- 
ritated, too much, noblemen, on whom the very exiſtence of 
the proteſtant church in Scotland depended ; and Morton, 0: 
the other, conducted his ſcheme with ſuch dexterity, and ma- 
naged them with ſo much att, that ie was, at laſt, agreed, in 


a con- 


* Crawf Mem. $5, 212. Camd. 44+. 
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her with a committee of 


and office of archbiſhop, and bi „ ſhould be continued dur - 
ing the king's minority, and theſe dignities be conferred upon 
— beſt qualified among the proteſtant miniſters ; but that with 
regard to their ſpiritual juriſdictions. they ſhould be ſubject to 
the general aſſembly of the church.” rules to be obſery- 
ed in their election; and the perſons who were to ſu the 
place, and enjoy the privileges, which belonged to 
and ag in times of popery, were likewiſe particu 
ond *, And the whole ＋. laid before the 


— approbation of that court T. Even 
from attending the _ 

. th, th he declaimed loudly agai 
Simoniacal paQtion, to which Douglas owed his preferment, 
and blamed the nomination of a perſon, worn out with age and 
required unimpaired vigour 


iofirmities, to an office, which 


both of — fem nor ts e. 
the convention; and in a letter to the aſſem 

approved of ſome of their 1 row with eren to the elec 
tion of biſhops, as worthy of being carefully —_— In 

conſequence of the aſſembly's conſent to the j 
in the convention, Dou was inſtalled a * = 

ths fame time, an archbiſhop of Glaſgow 

Dunkeld were choſen from among the prot —_ 

were all admitted to the place in — 


to the eccleſiaſtical order. But in imitation oe eager 
by Morton, ſuch bargains were made with them by 
noblemen, as ve them 
the revenues, 

Soon after the diſſolution of this 
inſtrument of ſpreadin 
in Scotland, ended his 
intrepidity, difintereſtedneſs, were virtues which 

, In an eminent . He was acquainted, too, 
| the learning, cultivated in that age ; and excelled in that 
of eloquence, which is calculated to rouze, and to 
. His —_ however, were often too ſevere, and 


poſſeſſion only of a very ſmall part of 


aſſembly, Knox, the 18 


his temper exceſſive. Rigid and uncomply- 
af * — 


vehemence, 
irritate, than to reclaim. This often betrayed him 
and undutiful expreſſions, with reſpe&t to the 


queen's 
* Cald. 2. 305, f Id. 354 1 See Appendix No. v. 


aging to their ſees g. J. 


a convention compoſed a; men n e . 
name 
157%. 


ſpreading and eſtabliſhing 1 
fe, in the G7th year of his a 1 


of Knox. 
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Boox VI.treaty with Chatelherault and Huntly, the ceſſation 4 
1673. Tas y were leſs ſcrupulous than the other party, and liſten- 


Accepted ed en to his overtures. MN 


W. and und the approach of old age increaſed his 


Humily., averſion to action. The miſeries of civil diſcord had afſlicted 
of time far beyond the 


Articles of 
the treaty. - 
Feb. 23- 


® See Ap+- 85 


If 


the Morton's authority as regent ; 
that they „ r = of wh 
the king, his coronation to be illegal; that, on both fides, 
the pri taken ſhould be ſet at li 
the lan 
tainder 
and 1 

+ Crawf, 

Mem. 261. 

Siege of 

5 4 did not loſe courage, nor entertain an 


8 


y 
dub. modation f. And though all Scotland had 


T Melvil, whoſe brother Sir Robert was one of thoſe who joined with 
Kirkaldy in the defence of the caſtle, and who was himſelf ſtrongly at- 
tached to their party, aſſerts that Kirkaldy offered to accept of any rea- 
fonable terms of compoſition, but that all his offers were rejected by the 
regent, Melv. 240. But as Elizabeth was, at that time, extremely de- 
ſirous of reſtoring peace in Scotland, and her ambaſſador Killegrew, 2s 
well as the earl of Rothes, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade Kir- 
kaldy to accede to the treaty at Perth, it ſeerns more credible to impute 
the continuance of hoſtilities to Kirkaldy's obſtinacy, his diſtruſt of Mor- 
ton, or his hope of foreign aid, than to any other cauſe. 

That this was really the caſe, is evident from the poſitive teſtimony of 
Stetſw. 269, 170. Camd. 448. Jobaſt, Hilt. 3, 4. Diggers, 334 
C :2-ford's account agrees, in the main, with theirs, Mem. 263. . 
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were open» April 25, 
approaches regularly carried on, againſt the caſtle. 
Kirkaldy, though diſcou = by the loſs of a 

money, remitted to him from France, and which fell into the 
regent's hands, through the treachery of Sir James Balfour, 
the moſt corrupt man of that age, defended himſelf with bra- 
very, au ed by deſpair. ree and thirty days he reſiſted 
all the efforts of the Scots and Engliſh, who on their 
attacks 2 with emulation. Nor did he de- 
mand y, till the fortifications were battered down, and 
one of the wells in the caſlle dried up, and the other choaked 

with rubbiſh. Even then his ſpirit was unſubdued, and he de- 

termined rather to fall glorioufly behind the laſt intrenchment, 

than to yield to his inveterate enemies. But his garriſon was 

not animated with the ſame heroic or deſperate tudes, and 

riſing in a mutiny, forced him to capitulate. He ſurrendered May 29. 
bimiclf to Drury, who promiſed, in the name of his miſtreſs, 

that he ſhould be favourably treated. Together with him, 

James Kir his brother, lord Home, "Maitland, Sir Ro- 

bert Melvil, a few citizens of Edinburgh, and about 160 ſol- 

diers were made priſoners *. ® Cald. 2. 

Several of theofficers, who had been kept in pay during 228. 
the war, prevailed on their men to accompany them into the — 
Low- countries, and entering into the ſervice of the ſtates, add- Mer. 26g. 
ed, by their gallant behaviour, to the reputation for military 
virtue, which has always been the characteriſtic of the Scottiſh 
nation. 

Tu us by the treaty with Chatelherault and Huntly, and Review of 
the ſurrender of the caſtle, the civil wars in Scotland were the cha- 
brought to a period. When we review the ſtate of the nation, _ 
and compare the ſtrength of the two faftions, Mary's partizans ties. 
among the nobles appear, wanifeſtly, to have been ſuperior 
both in numbers, and in power. But theſe advantages were 
more than counterbalanced by others, which their antagoniſts 
enjoyed. Political abilities, military (kill, and all the talents, 
which times of action form, or call forth, appeared chiefly on 


the king's fide. Nor could their enemies boaſt of any man, 
who equalled the intrepidity of Murray, tempered with wiſ- 
dom; the prefound ſagacity of Morton; the ſubtle genius, 
and infiquatiog addreſs of Maitland ; or the ſucceſsful — 
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of Kirkaldy ; all which were, at firſt, 


THE HISTORY 
employed in laying the 
foundations of the king's authority. On the one fide, — 
were concerted with prudence, and executed with vigour ; on 
— 2 their teſolutions . their conduct fee- 

people, animated with zeal for religion, and prompt- 
ed by indignation againſt the queen, warmly fi the 
king's cauſe. The clergy threw the whole weight of their po- 
8 By means of theſe, as well as by 
was 


interpoſition of England, the king's government 
eflabliſhed. — 22 
ignty, which, amidſt all her ſufferings ſhe had hitherto re- 
ined among part of her own ſubjects. And as ſhe was no 
longer permitted to have an at the court of Eng- 
land, the only mark of dignity which ſhe had, for ſome time, 

there, ſhe muſt henceforth be conſidered as an exile 


enj 
ſtripped of all „ of royalty, guarded with anxie 
1— totally or forgotten in the 
KinKaLDy and his affociates remained in Drury's 
and were treated by him with great humanity, till the 
of England, whoſe priſoners they were, ſhould determine their 
fate. Morton infiſted that they ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment 
due to their rebellion and obſtinacy ; and declared that fo long 
as they were allowed to live, he did not reckon his own perſon 
or authority ſecure ; and Elizabeth, without regarding Drury's 
honour, or his promiſes in her name, gave them up to the re- 
gent's diſpoſal. He firſt confined them to ſeparate priſons ; 
and, ſoon after, with Elizabeth's conſent, condemned Kirk- 
aldy, and his brother, to be hanged at the croſs of Ediobur 
Maitland, who did not expect to be treated more favourably, 
ed the ignominy of a public execution, by a voluntary 
death, and ended his days, ſays Melvil, after the old Ro- 
9 en hn regent wreaking his he 
WuIII was wreaking his vengeance on the re- 
mains of her party in Scotland, Mary, incapable of affording 
them any relief, bewailed their misfortunes in the ſolitude of 
her priſon. At the fame time ber health to be much 


impaired by confinement, and want of exerciſe. At the in- 


treaty of the French ambaſſador, lord Shrewſbury her keeper 


was permitted to carry her to Buxton-wells, not far from 
Tutbbury, the place of her impriſonment. Cecil, who lately 
had been created baron of Burleigh, and lord high treaſurer of 
England, happened to be there at the ſame time. And though 
no miniſter ever entered more 1 _ — 2 * 2 
rereign, or gave ſtronger proofs of his fidelity and attachment, 
than this —— man, yet ſuch was Elizabeth's diſtruſt of every 
perſon, who approached the queen of Scots, that her ſuſpict- 
ons extended even to him; and while Mary juſtly * 
im 
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him her moſt dangerous „ he found ſome 
uading his own miſtreſs, that he was not partial to that 


queen 

as duke of Alva was this year recalled from the 
ment of the Netherlands, where his haughty and o e ad- 
miniſtration rouzed a ſpirit, in attempting to ſubdue which, 
in exhauſted its treaſures, ruined its armies, and loſt its 

- Requeſens, who ſucceeded him, was of a milder tem- 
„and of a lefs enterprizing genius. This event delivered 
izabeth from the perpetual diſquietude, occaſioned by Alva's 
tete | 
 Tnovcn the kingdom was now ſettled in profound 
many of the evils, which accompany civil war, were Qtill felt. 
The - reſtraints of law, which, in times of public confuſion, ©; 


difficulty in Boo VI. 


un. 2 


are little regarded even by civilized nations, were totally de- tion be- 
iſed by a fierce „ unaccuſtomed to the regular admini- comes odi- 


ation of juſtice. diſorders in every corner of the king- **** 


dom were become intolerable ; and under the ion of the 
one, or the other faction, crimes of every kind were com- 
mitted, with impunity. The regent ſet himſelf to redreſs 
theſe, and, by bis induſtry and vigour, order and ſecurity were 
re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. But he loſt the 1 ion, due 
to this im ſervice, by the avarice which he diſcovered 
in performing it; and his own exaQtions became more perni- 
cious to the nation, than all the irregularities which he re- 
ſtrained 7. Spies and informers were every where employed; 
the remembrance of old offences were revived ; imaginary 
crimes were iavented ; petty treſpaſſes were aggravated ; and 
delinquents were forced to compound for their lives, by the 
payment of exorbitant fines. At the fame time, the current 
coin was debaſed ; licenſes were fold for carrying on prohi- 
bited branches of commerce, unuſual taxes were impoſed on 
commodities ; and all the refinements in oppreſſion, from 
which, nations ſo imperfeQly poliſhed as the Scots are uſually 
exempted, were put in practice. None of theſe were com- 
plained of more loudly, or with greater reaſon, than his injuſ- 
tice towards the — The thirds of benefices, out of which 
the clergy received their ſubſiſtence, had always been _— 


* Strype 2. 248, 288. See Append, No. VII. 

T The corruption of the 7 during Morton's adminiſtration, was 
very great. Although the quantity of current money coined out of a 
pound of bullion, was gradually increaſed by former princes ; the ſtandard 
of fineneſs ſuffered liitle alteration, and the mixture of alloy was nearly 
the ſame, with what is now uſed. But Morton mixed a fourth part of 
alloy, with every pound of filver, and ſunk, by conſequence, the value 
of coin, in proportion. In the year 1681, all the money coined by him 
was called in, and appointed to be recoined. The ſtandard was reſtored 
to the ſame purity as formerly. Ruddim. Przf. to Anderſ. Diplom. p. 74. 
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—— fembly ; and during the civil wars, no 
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2875. 
22 


of the 


obtained in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. — 
redrefſing this grievance, and upon a promiſe of aſſigning every 
miniſter a ſtipend within his own ͤpariſh, the regent extorted 
from the church the thirds to which they had right by law, 
But the clergy, inſtead of reaping any advantage this al- 
teration, found that payments became more irregular and dita- 
tory than ever, One miniſter was commonly burdened with 
the care of four or five pariſhes, a pititul falary was alloited 
— a the regent's inſatiable avarice ſcized on the reſt of the 

Tus death of Charles IX. which happened this year, wag 
a new misfortune to the Scottiſh queen. Henry III. who 
ſucceeded him, had not the ſame attachment to her 
and his jealouſy of the houſe of Guiſe, and obſequiouſneſs to 
the queen mother, greated alienated him from her intereſt. 

Tue death of the duke of Chatelherault muſt likewiſe be 
conſidered as ſome Joſs to Mary. As the parliament had fre- 
quently declared him next heir to the crown, this entitled him 
to great reſpect among his countrymen, and enabled him, more 
than any other perſon in the kingdom, to counterbalance the 
xegent's power. 

Soon after, at one of the uſual interviews between the war- 
dens of the Scottiſh and Englith marches, a ſcuffle happened, 
in which the liſh were worſted ; a few killed on the ſpot ; 
and Sir James Forreſter, the warden, with ſeveral gentlemen 
who attended him, taken priſoners. But both Elizabeth and 
the regent were too ſenſible of the advantage, which reſuked 
from the good underftanding that ſubſiſted between the two 

to allow this flight accident to interrupt it. 

ne domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom was in ſome dan- 
ger of being diſturbed by another cauſe. Though the perſons 
raiſed to the dignity of biſhops, poſſeſſed very ſmall revenues, 
and a very moderate degree of power, the clergy, o whom 
the regent and all his meafures were become extreme}y odious, 
began to be jealous of that order. Knowing that corruptions 
ſteal into the church, gradually, under honourable names, and 
upon decent pretences, they were afraid that, from ſuch ſmall 
innings, the hierarchy might grow, in time, to be as pow- 
| and oppreflive as ever. The chief author of theſe ſuſ- 


picions was Mr. Andrew Melvil, a man, diſtinguiſhed by bis 
uncommon erudition, by the ſeverity of his manners, and the 
intrepidity of his mind. But, bred up in the retirement of an 
academy, he was unacquainted with the arts of life ; and being 
more attentive to the ends which he purſued, than to the means 
which he employed for promoting them, he often defeated 


* Crawf, Mem. 272. Spotſw. 273, Cald, 2. 420, 427. 
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laudable deſigns, by the impetuoſity and imprudence with Boox VI. 
which he carried them on. A queſtion was moved by him ina 
the aſſembly, < whether the e of biſhop, as now exerciſed 375 

in the kingdom, was agreeable to the word of God?” In the 
eccleſiaſtical judicatories, continual 71 were made of 1 
the bi tor neglect of duty, which, their known 0 
remifſneſs too well juſtified. The biſhop of Dunkeld, being f 
accuſed of dilapidating his benefice, was found guilty by the 4 
aſſembly. And the regent, inſtead of checking, connived at N 
theſe diſputes about eccleſiaſtical government, as they diverted 1 
the zeal of the clergy from attending to his daily encroachments f 
on the patrimony of the church *. 

Tus weight of ii, regent's oppreſſive adminiſtration had, 1876. 
hitherto, fallen chiefly on thoſe in the lower, and middle 4 ** 
rank ; but he began now to take ſuch ſteps, as convinced the t che no- 
nobles, that their dignity would not long exempt them from bles. 
feeling the effects of his power. An accident, which was a 
frequent cauſe of diſſention among the Scottiſh nobles, occaſi- 
oned a difference between the earls of Argyll and Athole. A 
vaſſal of the former had made ſome depredations on the lands 
of the latter. Athole took arms to puniſh the offender ; Ar- 

II, to protect him; and this ignoble quarrel were read 
WD 0 bs the held, when ho rs, by int =» gs 
thority, obliged them to diſband their forces. Both of them 

had been guilty of irregularities, which, though common, 
ved, were contrary to the letter of the law. Of theſe the regent 
took advantage, and reſolved to found on them a charge of 
treaſon. This deſign was revealed to the two earls by one of 
Morton's retainers. The common danger, to which they 
were expoſed, compelled them to forget old quarrels, and to 
unite in a cloſe confederacy, for their mutual defence. Their 
junction rendered them formidable; they deſpiſed the ſummons 
which the regent gave them to appear before the court of juſ- 
tice. ; and he was obliged to deſiſt from any further proſecution. 
But the injury he intended made a deep imprefſion on their 
minds, and drew on him ſevere ve i 

Nox was he more ſucceſsful in an attempt, which he made, 577 
to load lord Claud Hamilton with the guilt of having formed 
a conſpiracy againſt his life. Though thoſe, who were ſup- 
poſed to be his accomplices, were ſeized and tortured, no evi- 
dence of any thing criminal appeared ; but, on the contra- 
ry, many circumſtances diſcovered his innocence, as well as 
the regent's ſecret views, in imputing to him ſuch an odious 

nt. | 
& + Scottiſh nobles, who were almoft equal to th ir mo- They turn 
narchs in power, and treated by them with much diſtinction, bete A 
| obſerved town 8 
the king. 


* Cald. Aſſemblies, 1574, &c. Joknſt. Hiſt, 18. 
+ Crawf. Mem. 285. 1 Crawt, Mem. 287. 
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Tntsz ſuggeſtions made a impreſſion on 
RTI that he was born to 
command. His approbation of the deſign, however, was of 


ſmall conſequence, without the concurrence of the nobles. 
The earls 


that body 


and during the minority of his nephew, had the command of 
that fort, and the cuſtody of the king's perſon, admitted them 
ſecretly into the king's preſence. They gave him the ſame 
account of the miſery of his ſubjeQs, under the regent's arbi- 


traty adminiſtration ; they complained loudly of the injuſtice, 


with which themſelves had been treated; and beſought the 
king, as the only means for redreſſing the grievances of the 
nation, to call a council of all the nobles. James conſented, 
and letters were iſſued, in his name, for that purpoſe ; but the 
two earls took care that they ſhould be ſent only to ſuch as 
were known to bear no good will to Morton 8. 

Taz number of theſe was, however, ſo inconfiderable, that, 
on the day appointed, far the greater part of the nobles aſſem- 
bled at 7 and fo highly were they incenſed againſt Mor- 
ton, that alt on receiving intelligence of Il and 
Athole's n b with the king, he _ made a Arey if he 
would r the regency, they adviſed the king, without re- 
garding this offer, to 2 him of his a, ©; to take the 
adminiſtration of government into his own hands. Lord Gla- 
mis the chancellor, and Herreis, were appointed to fi this 
reſolution to Morton, who was, at that time, in Dalkeir „ his 
uſual place of reſidence. Nothing could equal the joy, with 
which this unexpected reſolution filled the nation, but the ſur- 
prize occaſioned by the ſeeming alacrity with which the regent 
deſcended from fo high a flation. He neither wanted ſagaci 
to foreſee the danger of reſigning, nor inclination to 
ſeſſion of an office, for the expiration of which the law had 
fixed ſo diſtant a term. But all the ſources, whence the facti- 
on, of which he was head, derived their ftrength, had either 
failed, or now ſupplied his adverſaries with the means of hum- 
bling him. The commons, the city of Edinburgh, the clergy, 
were all totally alienated from him, by his multiplied oppre 
ons. Elizabeth, having lately bound herſelf by treaty, to ſend 
a conſiderable body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands, who were ſtruggling for liberty, had 
little leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland; and as ſhe had 


the young Bo 


87 


. 


278. 
1878. 
March 4. 


He reſigns 


his office 
and re- 
tires. 


nothing to dread from France, in whoſe councils the princes 


of Lorrain had not, at that time, much influence, ſhe was not 
diſpleaſed, perhaps, at the birth of new factions in the Ling» 
Re I. X dom. 


— 


— 
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Boox VI. dom. Even thoſe nobles, who had long been joined with 
LY Morton in faction, or whom he had attached to his perſon by 


1578, 


March 12. 


benefits, Glamis, Lindfay, Ruthven, Pitcarn the fecietary, 
Murray of Tillibardin comptroller, all defcrted his falling for- 
tunes, and appeared in the council at Stirling, So many con- 
curring circumſtances convinced Morton of his own weakneſs, 
and determined him to give way to a torrent, which was too 
impetuous to be reſiſted. He attended the chancellor and Her- 
reis to Edinburgh ; was preſent when the king's acceptance 
of the government was proclaimed ; and, in the preſence of 
the people, ſurrendered to the king, all the authority to which 
he had any claim in virtue of his office. This ceremony was 
accompanied with ſuch exceſſive joy and acclamations of the 
multitude, as added, no doubt, to the anguiſh, which an am- 
bitious ſpirit muſt feel, when compeiled to renounce ſupreme 
power ; and convinced Morton how entirely he had loft the 
affections of his countrymen. He obtained, however, from 
the king an act, containing the approbation of every thing done 
by him in the exerciſe of his — and a pardon, in the moſt 
ample form, that his fear or caution could deviſe, of all paſt 
offences, crimes, and treaſons. The nobles, who adhered to 
the 1 themſelves, under a great penalty, to procure 
the ratification of this act, in the firſt parliament ®. 

A councir of twelve peers was appointed to aſſiſt the 
king, in the adminiſtration of affairs. And Morton, deſerted 
by his own party, and unable to ſtruggle with the faction, 
which governed abſolutely at court, retired to one of his feat;, 
and ſeemed to enjoy the tranquillity, and to be occupied only 


in the amuſements of a country life. His mind, however, was 


deeply diſquieted with all the uneaſy reflections, which accom- 
pany diſappointed ambition ; and intent on ſchemes for reco- 
ing his former grandeur. Even in this retreat, which the 
ple called the Lion -den, his wealth and abilities rendered 
im formidable. And the new counſcllors uw & 12 
as to rouze him, by the precipitancy with which t aſtene 
to ſtrip him of all the 1— of power. They required him 
to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was ſtill in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. He refuſed at firſt to do fo, and began to prepare for 
its defence ; but the citizens of 1 having taken arms, 
and repulſed a part of the garriſon, which was ſent out to guard 
a convoy of proviſions, he was obliged to give up that impor- 
tant fortreſs, without reſiſtance. This encouraged his adver- 
faries to call a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, and to multi- 
ply their demands upon him, in ſuch a manner, as convinced 
im that nothing leſs than his utter ruin would ſatisfy their in- 
veterate hatred. 
Turin 


* Spotſw. 278. Crawf, Mem, 289. Cald. 2. 822. 
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Turix power and popularity, however, began already to Book VI. 
decline. Ihe Chancellor, the able and moſt moderate man — - — 
in the party, having been killed at Stirling in an accideral 878. 
rencounter between his followers, and thoſe of the earl of 
Crawford; Athole, who was appointed his ſucceifor in that 
high office, the earls of Eglinton, Cathnefs, and ld Ogilvie, 
all the prime favourites at court were cither avowed pa piſta, 
or ſuſpected of leaning to the opinions of that ſet. In an age, 
waen the return of popery was, ſo much, and fo juſtly, dread- 
ed, this gave univertal alarm. And as Morton had always 
treated the papiſts with rigour, this unſeaſonable indulgence 
made all zealous proteſtants remember that circumſtance in his 


adminiſtration with great praiſe . — 
MoxTow, to whom none of theſe particulars were un- R dames 


known, thought this the proper juncture for ſetting to work his former 

the inſtruments, which he had been preparing. Having gained authority, 

the confidence of the earl of Mar, and of the counteſs his mo- 

ther, he infinuated to them that Alexander Erſkine had formed 

a plot to deprive his nephew of the government of Stirling- 

cattle, and the cuſtody of the king's perſon ; and eaſily in- 

duced an ambitious woman, and a youth of twenty, to em- 

ploy force to prevent this ſuppoſed injury. The earl repairing 

tuddenly to Stirling, and being aclinitted, as uſual, into the 

caſtle with his attendants, ſeized the gates early in the morn- 

ing, and turned out his uncle, who dreaded no danger from 

his hands. The foldiers of the garrifon ſubmitted ro him as April 26, 

their governor, and, with little darger, and no «fuſion of 

blood. he became maſter both of the king's perſon, and the 

fortreſs f. + Cald, a, 

An event ſo unexpected, occaſioned great conſternation. 535: 

And though Morton's hand did not appcat in the execution, he 

was univerſally believed to be the author of the attempt. The 

new counſellors iaw it to be neceffary, for their own tafeiy, to 

change their meaſures, and inflead of purſuing him with uch 

implacable reſentment, to enter into terms of accommodation 

with an adverſary, ſtill fo capab'e of creating them trouble. 

Four were named, on each fide, 19 adjuſt their differences. 

They met not far from Dalkeith, Ard when they had brought 

matters near a concluſion, Morton, who was too lagacious not 

to improve the advantage, which their ſecurity and their 

attention to the treaty afforded him, ſet out in the night-time 

for Stirling, and having gained Murray of {ullibardin, Mar's 

uncle, was admitted by him into l castle; and managing May 24. 

matters there with his uſual dexteri y, he hon had more en- 

tirely the command of the fort, than the carl himſelf. He was 

likewiſe admitted to a ſeat in the privy council, and acquired 

the ſame aſcendant in it 1. 
| X 2 As 
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wA— Edinburgh now approached, this gave him ſome anxiety. He 
1578. wah a of carrying the young king to a city whoſe inhabi. 
tants were ſo much at the devotion of the adverſe faction. He 

was no leſs unwilling to leave James bebind at Stirling. In or- 

der to avoid this dilemma, he iſſued a proclamation, in the 

king's name, changing the place of meeting from Edinburgh 

to Stirling-caſtle. is Athole and his party repreſented as a 

ſtep altogether unconſtitutional. The king, ſaid they, is Mor- 

ton's pri z the pretended counſellors are his flaves ; a par- 

liament, to which all the nobles may repair without fear, and 

where they may deliberate with freedom, is abſolutely neceſſary 

for ſettling the nation, after diſorders of ſuch long continuance. 

But in an aſſembly, called contrary to all form, held within the 

walls of a — 4 and over-awed by armed men, what fafety 

could members expect? what liberty could prevail in debate? 

July 28. or what benefit reſult 30 the public? The parliament met, 
however, on the day appointed, and notwithſtanding the pro- 
teſtation of the earl of Montroſe and lord Lindſay, in name of 

their party, proceeded to buſineſs. The king's acceptance of 

the government was confirmed; the act granted to Morton, 

for his ſecurity, ratified ; ſome regulations, with regard to the 

numbers and authority of the privy council, were agreed up- 

on; and a penſion for life granted to the counteſs of Mar, who 

* Cald. 2. had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing about the late revolution “. 
72. v. Mz anwHile, Argyll, Athole, and their followers, took 
Jac, VI. arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of reſcuing the king from 
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ll and Captivity, and the kingdom from oppreſſion. James himſelf, it 1 
Aue ths Lec of the ſervitude in which he was held, by a man con 
— whom he had long been taught to hate, ſecretly encouraged a g 

their enterprize ; though, at the ſame time, he was obliged tak 
not only to diſavow them in public, but to levy forces againſt vio 
them, and even to declare, by proclamation, that he was per- ing 
fectly free from any conſtraint, either upon his perſon, or his dy, 


will. Both fides quickly took the . Argyll and Athole 

| were at the head of 7000 men; the earl of Angus, Morton's 

Aug. 11. hew, met them with an of 5000 ſtrong ; neither party, 
nep ary ong 

however, was eager to engage. Morton diftruſted the fidelity 

of his own troops. The two earls were ſenſible that a ſiagle 

itory, however compleat, would not be decifive ; and as they 

were in no condition to undertake the ſiege of Stirling- caſlle, 

where the king was kept, their ſtrength would ſoon be ex- 

hauſted, while Morton's own wealth, and the patronage of the 

ueen of England, might furniſh him with endleſs reſources. 

Eltzabeth By the mediation of Bowes, whom Elizabeth had ſent into Scot- 

an ace, land to negotiate an accommodation between the two factions, 

modation A treaty was concluded, in conſequence of which, Argyll and 

—_— Athole were admitted into the king's preſence ; ſome of their 

| party 
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at party were added to the privy council; and a convention of Book VI. 
le nobles called, in order to bring all remaining differences to a. 
i- amicable iſſue 1578. 
So ſoon as James aſſumed the t into his 4 
t- bands, he diſpatched the abbot of Dunſermling to inform Eli- 30%. 

he zabeth of that event ; to offer to renew the alliance between 

gh the two kingdoms; and to demand poſſeſſion of the eftate, 

$A which had lately fallen to him, by the death of his grandmo- 

or- ther, the counteſs of Lenox. That lady's ſecond ſon had left 

ar- one daughter. Arabella Stewart, who was born in England. 

ind And as the chief objeQion againſt the pretenſions of the Scot- 

ary tiſh line to the crown of England, was that maxim of Engliſh 

ce. law, which excludes aliens from any right of inheritance with- 

the in the kingdom, Elizabeth, by granting this demand, would 

ſety have eſtabliſhed a precedent in James's 12 that — 7 have 

te ? been eſteemed deciſive, with regard to a point, which it had 

net, been her conſtant care to undecided. Without ſuffering 

pro- this delicate queſtion to be tried, or allowing any new light to 

e of be thrown on that, which ſhe conſidered as the great myſtery” 

e of as te com te me eee oo 

ton, queſtered by lord Burleigh, maſter of the wards ; and by this 

the method of proceeding, gave the Scottiſh king early warning 

up- bow neceſſary it would be to court her favour, if ever he hop- 

who od for faccels in claims of greater importance, but equally lia- 

on *. ble to be controverted ®. * Camd. 
took ArTE « many delays, and with much difficulty, the con- 461. 
from tending nobles were at laſt brought to ſome agreement. But 
uſelf, it was followed by a tragical event. Morton, in token of re- April 24. 
man concilement, having invited the leaders of the oppoſite party to 

raged a great entertainment, Athole the chancellor was, ſoon « bay 

liged taken ill, and died within a few days. The ſymptoms and 

gainſt violence of the diſeaſe gave riſe to ſtrong ſuſpicions of his be- 

per- ing poiſoned ; and though the phyſicians, who opened his bo- 

or his dy, differed in opinion as to the cauſe of the diſtemper, the 


chancellor's relations publickly accuſed Morton of that odious 
crime. The advantage which viſibly accrued to him, by the 
removal of a man of great abilities, and averſe from all his mea- 
ſures, was ſufficient proof of his guilt to the people, who are 
ever fond of imputing the death of eminent to extraordinary 
cauſes . * 

Tas office of chancellor was beſtowed upon Argyll, whom 306. 
this preferment reconciled, in a great meaſure, to Morton's —_ 
adminiſtration. He had now recoyered all the authority he — 
poſſeſſed during his regency, and had entirely broken, or ing: a- 
baffled, the power, and cabals of his enemies. None of the g inſt the 
great families remained to be the object of his jealouſy, or to zn of 
obſtruct his deſigns, but that of Hamilton. The earl of Arran, 
the eldeſt brother, had never recovered the ſhock, _—_— 

TECelv 
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Boox VI. received from the ili ſucceſs of his paſſion for the queen, an1 
Ly had now altogether loſt his reaſon. Lord John, the ſecond 
' 1579 other, was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. Lord Claud 
was commendator of Paiſſey; both of them young men, an- 
bitious, and enterpriſing. Morton dreaded their influence in 
the kingdom; the courtiers hoped to ſhate their ſpoils among 
them; and as all princes naturally view their ſucceſſors wi: 
jealouſy and hatred, it was eaſy to infuſe theſe paſſions into the 
mind of the young king. A pretence was at hand to juſtify the 
moſt violent proceedings. I he pardon, ſtipulated in the trea- 
ty of Perth, did not extend to thoſe, who were acceſlary to the 
murder of the * — Murray or Lenox. Lord John and his 
brother were ſuſpedted of being the authors of both theſe 
crimes, and had been included in a general act of attainder on 
that account. Without ſummoning them to trial, or examin- 
ing a ſingle witneſs to prove the charge, this attainder was now 
thought ſufficient to ſubjeQ them to all the lties, which 
_y would have incurred by being formally convicted. The 
earls of Morton, Mar, and Eglinton, together with the lords 
Ruthven, Boyd, and Cathcart, received a commiſſion to ſeize 
their perſons and eſtates. On a few hours warning, a conſider- 
able body of troops was ready, and marched towards Hamilton, 
in hoſtile array. Happily, x 6 two brothers made their eſcape, 
though with great difficulty. But their lands were confiſcated ; 
the caſtles of Hamilton and Draffan beſieged ; thoſe who de- 
fended them puniſhed. The earl of Arran, though incapable, 
from his fituation, of committing any crime, was involved, by 
a ſhameful abuſe of law, in the common ruin of his family ; 
and as if he, too, could have been guilty of rebellion, confined 
a cloſe priſoner. Theſe proceedings, fo contrary to the funda- 


mental priuciples of juſtice, were all ratified in the ſubſcqucu: 
* Crawf. parliament “. 


==” ABzovur this time Mary fent, by Naue her ſecretary, a let. 
306. ter to her ſon, together with ſome jewels of value, and a vel: 


embroidered with her own hands. But as ſhe gave him only 
the title of prince of Scotland, the meſſenger was diſmiff<d, 


Crawf. without being admitted into his preſence f. 
— Tuo von Elizabeth bad, at this time, no particular reaſon 
egotia- 


i a fear any attempt of tne poptth princes, in Mary's favour, 
marriage ſhe ſlill continued to gund her with the fame anzious care. 
between The acquiſition of Portugal, on the one hand, and the defenc: 


— 7 of the Netherlands, on the other, fully employed the counc!:: 
and the 


Se of and arms of Spain. France, torn in pieces by inteſtine commo- 
lea tions, and under a weak and capricious prince, deſpiſed and 
* diſtruſted by his own ſubjeQs, was in no condition to diſlurb 

its neighbours. Elizabeth had long a:muicd that court by car- 

rying om a treaty of marciage with the duke of Alengon, the 

king's brother. But whether, at the age ot forty-five, ſke 


rea! 


n only 
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really intended to marry a prince of twe 
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nty ? whether the Boox VI. 


pleature of being flattered and courted, made her liſten to tdb 


addrefles of fo young a lover, whom ſhe allowed to viſit her at 


two different times, and treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhi 
reſpet ? or whether conſiderations of intereſt, — 
in this, as well as in every other tranſaction of her r 


uring the progreis of this negotiation, which was drawn out 
to an extraordinary length, Mary could expect no aſſiſtance from 
the French court, and ſeems to have held little correſpondence 
with it. And there was no period in her reign, wherein Eliza- 
beth enjoyed more perfect ſecurity. 


eign, are 
— in hiſtory which we are not concerned to reſolve ? 


1579- 


Mo «Ton ſeems, at this time, to have been equally ſecure ; Two fa- 
but his ſecurity was not ſo well founded. He had weathered vouFites 


out one ſtorm, had cruſhed his adverſaries, and was again in 
poſſeſſion of the ſole direction of affairs. 


in an aſ- 


: cendant 
But as the king was over 


now of an age, when the charaQter and diſpoſitions of the mind James. 


begin to unfold themſelves, and to become viſible, the ſmalleſt 
attention to theſe might have convinced him, that there was 
reaſon to expect new and more dangerous attacks on his power. 
James early diſcovered that exceſſive attachment to favourites, 
which accompanied him through his whole life. This paſſion, 
which naturally ariſes from inexperience, and youthful warmth 
of heart, was, at his age, far from being culpable; nor could 
it well be expected that the choice of the objects, on whom he 
placed his affections, ſhould be made with great ſkill. The 
moſt conſiderable of them, was Eſme Stewart, a native of 
France, and fon of a ſecond brother of the earl of Le- 
nox. He was diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord D'Aubigne, an 
eſtate in France, which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, 
on whom it had been conferred, in reward of their valour, and 
ſervices to the French crown. 
this time, on purpoſe to demand the eſtate and title of Lenox, 
to which he pretended a legal right. He was received, at 
firſt, by the king, with the reſpect due to ſo near a relation. 
The gracefulneſs of his perſon, the elegance of his dreſs, and 
his courtly behaviour, made a great impreſſion on James, who, 
even in his more mature years, was little able to reſiſt theſe fri- 
volous charms ; and his affection flowed with its uſual rapi- 
dity, and profuſion. Within a few days after Stewart's a 
pearance at court, he was created lord Aberbrothock, ſoon 
after earl, and then duke of Lenox, governor of Dumbarton 
caſtle, captain of the guard, firſt lord of the bed-chamber, and 
lord high chamberlain, At the fame time, and without any 
of the envy, or emulation which is uſual among candidates for 
favour, captain James Stewart, the ſecond ſon of lord Ochil- 
tree, grew into great confidence. But notwithſtanding this 
union, Lenox and captain Stewart were perſons of very * 
8 


He arrived in Scotland. about Sept. 8. 
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Boox VI. ſite characters. The former was -=_y gentle, humane, 
L—— candid ; but unacquainted with the ſtate of the country, and 
1579 milled, or mifinformed by thoſe, whom he truſted ; not un- 
worthy to be the com of the young king, in his amuſe- 
ments, but utterly diſqualißed for acting as a miniſter, in di- 
recting his affairs. The latter was remarkable for all the vices, 
which render a man formidable to bis _ and a perni- 
cious counſellor to bis prince ; nor did he poſſeſs any one vir- 
uw — — eſe vices, unleſs dexterity * conduct - 
is own an enterpr courage, ſuperior to 
the ſenſe of danger, may paſs by — bo Unreſtrained by 
religion, regardleſs of decency, and undiſmayed by oppoſition, 
he aimed at objects, ſeemingly unattainable ; but under a 
prince, void of experience, and blind to all the defeQs of thoſe, 
who had gained his favour, his audacity was ſucceſsful ; and 
honours, wealth, and power, were the reward of his crimes. 
They la- Born the favourites concurred in employing their whole 
bour ©. addreſs, to undermine Morton's credit, which alone obſtructed 
Morton's tbeir full poſſeſſion of power. And as James had been bred 
authority. VP with an averſion for that nobleman, who endeavoured ra- 
ther to maintain the authority of a tutor, than to act with the 
obſequiouſneſs of a miniſter, they found it no difficult matter 
to accompliſh their deſign. Morton, who could no longer keep 
the king ſhut up within the walls of Stirling-caftle, having call- 
ORob. 17. ed a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, brought him thither. 
James made his entry into the capital, with great ſclemnity ; 
the citizens received bim with the loudeſt acclawations of joy, 
and with many expenſive pageants, according ro the mode of 
that age. After a long period of thirty · ſe ven years, during 
which, Scotland had been ſubjected to the delegated power of 
regents, or to the feeble government of a woman, and had tuf- 
fered all the miſeries of civil war, and felt the inſolence of fo- 
reign armies, the nation rejoiced to ſee the ſceptre once more 
in the hands of a king. Fond even of that ſhadow of authori- 
, which a prince of fifteen could poſſeſ, the Scots flattered 
ſelves, that union, order, and tranquillity would now be 
reſtored to the kingdom. James opened the parliament with 
extraordinary pomp, but nothing remarkable paſſed in it. 
Tuss E demonſtrations, however, of the people's love and 
attachment to their ſovereign, encouraged the favourites to 
continue their inſinuations againſt Morton; and as the king 
now reſided in the palace of Haly-rud- houſe, to which all his 
ſubjeQs had acceſs, the cabal againſt the earl grew daily ſtrong- 
er, and the intrigue, which occzſioned his fall, ripened gra- 
dually. 5 
180. ar on began to be ſenſible of his danger, and endea- 
rouredd to put a ſtop to the career of Lenox's preferment, by 
repreſenting him as a formidable enemy to the reformed religi- 
| » ah. * on, 
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on, a ſecret in favour of 


the houſe of Guiſe. The clergy, apt to believe every rumour 
of this kind, ſpread the alarm 2 the people. But Lenox, 


arguments of ſome learned divines, whom the king appointed 
to inſtruct him in the principles of the proteſtant religion, pub- 
lickly renounced the errors of popery, in the church of St. 
Giles, and declared himſelt a member of the church of Scot- 
land, by figning ber confeſſion of faith. This, though it did 
not remove all ſuſpicions, nor filence ſome zealous preachers, 
abated in a great degree, the force of the accuſation o. 

Ox the other hand. a rumour prevailed that Morton was 

eparing to ſeize the king's perſon, and to carry him into Eng- 
land, hether deſpair of maintaining his power, by any 
other means, had driven him to make any overture of that 
kind to the Engliſh court, or whether it was a calumny, in- 
vented by his adverſaries to render him odious, cannot now be 
determined with certainty. As he declared at his death, that 
ſuch a defign had never entered into his thoughts, the latter 
ſeems to be moſt probable. It afforded a pretence, however, 
for reviving the office of lord chamberlain, which had been, 
for ſome time, diſuſed. That honour was conferred on Le- 
nox. Alexander Erſkine, Morton's capital enemy, was his de- 
puty ; they had under them a band of gentlemen, who were 
appointed conſtantly to attend the king, and to guard his 
perſon r. 


MorxToN was not ignorant of what his enemies intended Elizabeth 
—_— 
in ns — 


to infinuate, by ſuch unuſual precautions for the king's ſafety ; 
and as his laſt reſource, applied to Elizabeth, whoſe protection 
had often ſtood him in ſtead, in his greateſt difficulties. In 
conſequence of this application, Bowes her envoy accuſed Le- 
nox of practices againſt the peace of the two kingdoms, and 
inſiſted, in her name, that he ſhould inftantly be removed from 
the privy council. Such an unprecedented demand was con- 
fidered by the counſellors, as an affront to the king, and an 
encioachment on the independence of the kingdom. They at- 
fected to call in queſtion the envoy's powers. and upon that 
pretence, refuſed him farther audience; and he retiring in 
diſguſt, and without taking leave, Sir Aiexander Home was 
ſent to expoſtulate with Elizabeth on the ſubject. After the 
treatment which her envoy had received, Elizabeth thought i: 
below her dignity to admit Home into her preſence. Burleigh, 
to whom he was commanded to impart his commiſſion, re- 
oached him with his maſter's ingratitude towards a bene- 
Qreſs, who had placed the crown on his head, and required 
him to adviſe the king to beware of facrificing the friendſhip 
of ſo neceſſary aa ally, to the giddy humours of a young — 
without 


* Crawf, Mem. 31g. Spotſw. 308, f Id. 320. 


popery, and a known emiſſary of Boox VI. 


1880. 
either out of complaiſance to his maſter, or convinced by the — 
vours to 


prevent 
them. 


half. 
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Boox VI. without experience, and ſtrongly ſuſpected of principles, and 
attachments, incompatible with the happineſs of the Scottiſh 


i580, 
Morton 
accuſed of 
the mur- 
der of the 
late kings 


1081. 
Jan. 2. 


Jao, 18. 


nation. 


Tuis accuſation of Lenox haſtened, in all probability, 
Morton's fall! The act of indemnity, which he had obtained 
when he reſigned the regency, was worded with ſuch ſcrupulous 
exactneſo as almoſt ſcreened him from any legal proſecution. The 
murder of the late king was the only crime, which could not 
with decency, be inteited in a pardon, granted by his ſon. 
Here Morton ſtill lay open to the penalties of the law. And 
captain Steward, who thunned no action, however deſperate, 
if it led to power, or to favour, entered the council-chaniber, 
while the king and nobles were aſſembled, and falling on his 
knees, accuſed Morton of being acceſſaty, or according to the 
language of the Scottiſh law, art and part, in the conſpiracy 
againſt the life of his majeſty's father, and offered, under the 
utual penalties, to verify this charge by legal evidence. Mor- 
ton, who was preſent, heard this accufation with firmneſs ; and 
replied with a diſdainful ſmile, proceeding eirher from con- 
tempt of the infamous character of his accuſer, or from con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own innocence, ** that his known zeal, in 
puniſhing thoſe who were ſuſpected of that deteſtable crime, 
* well exempt himſelf from any ſuſpicion of being ac- 
ceſſaty to it, nevertheleſs, he would cheerfully ſubmit to a 
trial, either in that place, or in any other court; and doubted 
not but his own innocence, and the malice of his enemies, 
would then appear in the cleateſt light.” Stewart, who was 
ſtill on his knees, began to enquire how he would reconcile his 
beſtowing fo many honours on Archibald Douglas, whom he 
certainly knew to be one of the murtherers, with his pretended 
zeal againſt that crime. Morton was ready to anſwer. But 
the king commanded both of them to be removed. The earl 
was conhned, firſt of all, to his own houſe, and then commit- 
ted to the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which Alexander Erſkine 
was governor ; and as if it had not been a ſufficient indignity 
to fubje him to the power of one of his enemies, he was, 
won after, carried to Dumbarton, of which Lenox had the 
command. A warrant was, likewiſe, iſſued for apptehending 
Archibald Douglas; but he, having received timely iatelli- 
gence of the approachiag danger, fled into England “. ? 

Tur earl of Angus, who imputed thefe violent proceedings 
not to hatred againſt Morton alone, but to the ancient enmity 
between the houles of Stewart and of Douglas, and who be- 
lieved that a conſpiracy was now formed for the deſtruction 
of the whole name, was ready to take arms in order to reſcue 
nis kiufman. But Morton abſolutely forbad any ſuch attempt, 
and declared, that he would rather {uffer ten thouſand deaths, 


than 
* C:awf, Mem, 223. 
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than bring an im ion on his own charact ing to Book VI. 
bring putation er by ſeeming 


decline a trial *. 
ELIZABETH did not fail to interpoſe, with warmth, in be- 1581. 


. half of a man, who had contributed ſo much to preſerve her Tian“ 
d influence over Scotland. The late tranſactions in that kingdom zn order to 
13 had given her great uneaſineſs. The power which Lenox had fave him. 
ie acquited independent of her was dangerous; the treatment her 
ot ambaſſadors had met with, differed greatly from the reſpect, 
n. with which the Scots were in uſe to receive her miniſters; and 
ad the attack now made on Morton fully convinced her, that there 
e, was an intention to ſow the ſeecs of diſcord between the two 
Ty nations, and to ſeduce James into a new alliance with France, 
nis or into a marriage with ſome popiſh princeſs. Full of theſe 
he apprehenſions, ſhe ordered a conſiderable body of troops to be 
cy aſſembled on the bordets of Scotland, and diſpatched Randolph 
he as her ambaſſador into that kingdom, He addreſſed himſelf 
or- not only to James, and to his council, but to a convention of 
nd eſtates met at that time. He began with enumerating the ex- 
on- traordinary benefits which Elizabeth had conferred on the Scot- 
on- tiſh nation : that without demanding a ſingle foot of land for 

in herſelf, without encroaching on the liberties of the kingdom 
ne, in the ſmalleſt article, ſhe bad, at the expence of the blood 
ac- of her ſubjects, and the treaſures of her crown, reſcued the 
a Scots from the dominion of France, eſtabliſhed among them 
ted true religion, and put them in poſſeſſion of their ancient rights: 
ies, that from the beginning ſhe had protected thoſe, who eſpouſed 
was the king's cauſe, and by her atliftance alone, the crown had 
his been preſerved on his head, and all the attempts of the ad- 

1 he verſe faction baffled : that an union, unknown to their anceſ- 
ded tors, but equally beneficial to both kingdoms, had ſubſiſted for 
But a long period of years, and though ſo many popiſh piinces had 
earl combined to diſturb this happy {tare of things, her care, and 
mit- their conſtancy, had hitherto defeated all theſe efforts: that ſhe 

kine had obſerved, of late, an unuſual coldneſs, diſtruſt, and eſ- 

rnity trangement in te Scottiſh council, which ſhe could impute to 
was, none but to Lenox, a ſubject of France, a retainer to the houſe 
| the of Guile, bred up in the errors of popery, and ſtill ſuſpected 
ding of favouring that ſuperſtition. Not ſatised with having 
telli- mounted fo faſt to ſuch an uncommon height of power, which 

he exerciſed with all the raſhneſs of youth, and all the igno- 
dings rance of a ſtranger ; nor thinking it enough to have Ceprived 
mit y the earl of Morton of the authority, due to his abilities, and 

o be- experience, he had confpired the ruin of that nobleman, who 

tion had often expoſed his lite in the king's cauſe, who had contri- 

eſcue buted more than any other ſubject to place him on the throne, 

empt, to reſiſt the encroachments of popery, and to preferve the 

eaths, union between the two kingdoms. If any zeal for relizion re- 
than 


mained 
* Johaſt, 64. Spotſw. 311. 
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Boox VI. mained among the nobles in Scotland, if they wiſhed for the 
— — continuance of amity with England, if they valued the ptivi- 


1381. 


i 


leges of their on order, he called upon them, in the name of 
his miſtreſs, to remove ſuch a pernicious counſellor as Lenox 
from the preſence of the young king, to reſcue Morton out of 
the hands of his avowed enemy, and ſecure to him the bene- 
fit of a fair and impartial trial: and if force were neceſſary to- 
wards accompliſhing a deſign ſo ſalutary to the king and king- 
dom, he promiſed them the protection of his miſtreſs in the 
enterprize, and whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould demand either 
of men or money v. 

But theſe extraordinary remonſtrances, accompanied with 
fuch an unuſual appeal from the king to his ſubjects, were not 
the only means employed by Elizabeth, in favour of Morton, 


and againſt Lenox. She perſuaded the prince of Orange to ſend 


an agent into Scotland, and under colour of complimenting 
James on account of the valour which many of his ſubjects had 
diſplayed in the ſervice of the ſtates, to enter into a long detail 
of the reſtleſs enterprizes of the popiſh princes againſt the pro- 
teſtant religion ; to beſeech him to adhere inviolably to the al- 
liance with England, the only barrier which ſecured his king- 
dom againſt their dangerous cabals ; and above all things, to 
diſtruſt the inſinuations of thoſe, who endeavoured to weaken 
or to diſſolve that union between the Britiſh nations, which 
all the proteſtants of Europe beheld with ſo much pleaſure +. 
James's counſellors were too intent upon the deſtruction 
of their enemy to liſten to theſe remonttrances. The officious 
interpoſition of the prince of Orange, the haughty tone of Eli- 
zabeth's meſſage and her avowed attempt to excite ſubjects to 
zebel againſt their ſovereign, were — as une xampled 
inſults on the majeſty and independence of a crowned head. 
A general and evaſive anſwer was given to Randolph. James 
prepared to aſſert his own dignity with ſpirit. All thoſe ſuſ- 
peCted of favouring Morton were turned out of office, ſome of 
them were required to ſurrender themſely- - priſoners ; the 
tencible men throughout the kingdom were commanded to take 


arms ; and troops were levied, and poſted, on the borders. 


The Engliſh ambaſſador finding that neither the public mani- 
ſeſio which he bad delivered to the convention, nor his private 
cabals with the nobles, could excite them to arms, fled in the 
night-time out of Scotland, where libels againſt him had been 
daily publiſhed, and even attempts made upon his lite. In 
both kingdoms every thing wore an hoſtile aſpect. But Eli- 
zabeth, though ſhe wiſhed to have intimidated the Scottith 
Ling by her preparations, had no inclination to enter into bo 
| W 


4 Cald. 3. 6. Strype, 2. 621. + Cald. 3. 9. 
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war with him, and the troops on the borders, which had given Boox VL 
ſuch umbrage, were ſoon diſperſed *. — 


I br =W ITT: mew Mt 


and of being art and part in the confpiracy againſt the life of 
on the late king. The firſt part of the verdi& did not ſurprize 
_ him, but he twice repeated the words art and part with ſome 
17 vehemence, and added, © God knows it is not ſo.” The doom, 
to which the law decrees againſt a traitor, was pronounced. The 
led king, however, remitted the cruel and ignominious part of the 
ad. ſentence, and appointed that he ſhould ſuffer death next day, 
al- DuxinG that awful interval, Morton poſſeſſed the utmoſt His death, 
of compoſure of mind. He ſupped chearfully ; flept a part of 
the the night in his uſual manner, and employed the reft of his 
ake time in religious conferences, and in acts of devotion, with 
ers. ſome miniſters of the city. The clergymen who attended him, 
* dealt freely with his conſcience, and preſſed his crimes home 
ate upou him. What he confeſſed with regard to the crime for 
the which he ſuffered is remarkable, and ſupplies, in ſome mea- 
een ſure, the imperfeQion of our records. He —— that 
In on his return from England, after the death of Rizio, Bothwell 
Eli- had informed him of the conſpiracy againſt the king, which the 
tt if queen, as he told him, knew of and approved ; that he ſoli- 
oO a cited him to concur in the execution of it, which, at that 
war time, he abſolutely declined ; that, ſoon after, Bothwell him- 


Tux greater ſolicitude Elizabeth diſcovered for Morton's 
ſafety, the more eagerly did his enemies drive on their ſchemes 
for his deſtruction. Captain Stewart his accuſer was firſt ap- 
pointed tutor to the carl of Arran, and ſoon after both the title 
and eſtate of his unhappy ward, to which he advanced ſome 
frivolous claim, were conferred upon him. "The new-made 

r was commanded to conduct Morton from Dumbarton to 


inburgh ; and, by that choice, the earl was not only warn 


ed what fate he might expect, but had the cruel mortification 
of ſeeing his deadly enemy already loaded with honours, in 
reward of the malice with which he had contributed to his 
ruin. 


1581. 


Tas records of the court of jufticiary at this period are loſt. He is tried 
The account which our hiſtorians give of Morton's trial is in- and == 


accurate and unſatistactory. The whole proceedings ſeem to 
have been violent, irregular, and oppreſſive. Arran, in order 
to extort evidence, tortured ſeveral of the earl's domeſtics with 
unuſual cruelty. During the trial, great bodies of armed men 
were drawn up in ditferent parts of the city. The jury was 
compoſed of the earl's known enemies; and though he chal- 
lenged ſeveral of them, his objections were over-ruled. After 
a ſhort conſultation, his peers found him guilty of concealing 


ſelf, 


* Crawf. Mem, 328. Strype, 2. App. 138. 
+ Spotſw. 314. Johnſt. 65. Crawf, Mem. 333. Cald. 3. 45. 
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BOOK VL. ſelf, and Archibald Doug| his name, renewing their ſoli- 
——— citations to the fame purpoſe\ he had required a warrant un- 
1881. der the queen's hand, authori 85 the attempt, and as that had 
ne vet been produced, he had refuſed to be any farther concern - 
ed in the matter. But, continued he, as | neither conſented 
to this treaſonable act, nor aſſiſted in the committing of it, 
*« ſo it was impoſſible for me to reveal, or to prevent it. To 
„hom could I make the diſcovery ? The queen was the 
author of the enterprize. Darnly was ſuch a changeling, 
that no ſecret could be fafely communicated to him. Hunt- 
« ly and Bothwell, who bore the chief ſway in the kingdom, 
« were themſelves the perpetrators of the crime?“ Theſe 
circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, go ſome length towards 
extenuating Morton's guilt ; and though his apology for the 
favour he had ſhewn to Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to 
be one of the conſpirators, be far leis ſatisfactoty, no uneaſy 
re flections ſeem to have diſquieted his own mind on that ac- 
count . When his keepers told him that the guards were at- 
tending, and all things in readineſs, I praiſe my God, faid 
* he, I am ready likewite.” Arran commanded theſe guards ; 
and even in thoſe moments, when the moſt implacable hatred 
is apt to relent, the malice of his enemies could not forbear this 
inſult. On the Scaffold, his behaviour was calm; his counte- 
nance ard voice unaltered ; and afrer ſome time ſpent in de- 
votion. he ſuffered death with the intrepidity, which became 
the name of Douglas. His head was placed on the public 
| of Edinburgh,; and his body, after lying till ſun-ſet on the 
Feaſfold, covered with a beggarly cloak, was carried by com- 
mon porters to the uſual burial-place of criminals. None of 
his friends durſt accompany it to the grave, or diſcover their 
gratitude and reſpect by any ſymptoms of ſorrow . 
Odious AxRaN, noleſs profligate in private life, than audacious in 
conduct of his public conduct, ſoon after drew the attention of his coun- 
Arran. trymen, by his infamous marriage with the counteſs of March. 
Before he grew into favour at court, he had been often enter- 
tained in her huſband's houſe, and without regarding the laws 
of hoſpitality or of gratitude, carried on a criminal intrigue with 
the wife of his benefactor, a woman young and beautiful, but, 
according to the deſcription of a cotemporary hiſtorian, ** in- 
tolerable in all the imperteQions, incident to her ſex.” Impa- 
tient of any reſtraint upon their mutual deſires, they, with 
equal ardor, wiſhed to avow their union publickly, and to le- 
itimate, by a marriage, the offspring of their unlawful paſ- 
on. The counteſs petitioned to be divorced from her huſ- 
band, for a reaſon, which no modeſt woman will ever 
July 6. plead. The judges, over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſentence 
without delay. And this infamous ſcene was concluded by a 
marc- 
* Crawf, Mem, App. 3. f Crawf. Mem. 334. Spotſw. 314. 
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marriage, ſolemnized with great pomp, and beheld by all ranks Boox VI. 
ct? men with the urmoſt horror &. III 
A vraARLIanENT was held this year, at the opening of 4581. 
which ſome diſputes aroſe between Arran ard the eatl now — 
created duke of Lenox. Arran, haughty by nature, and pulh- Od. 24. 
ed on by his witc'; ambition, began to eſſect an equality with 

the duke under whoſe protection he had hitherto been content - 

ed to place himfelf. After various attempts to form a party 

in the council againſt Lenox, he found kim fixed fo firmly 

in the king's affections, that it was impotlible to ſhake him, and 

rather than loſe all intereſt at court, from which he was bantſh- 

ed, he made the moſt humble tubmitlions to the favourite, and 

again recovered his former credit. This rupture contributed, 1 
however, to render the duke flill more odious to the nation. iy 
During the continuance of it, Arran affected to court the cler- | 

gy, pretended an extraordinary zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
and laboured to confirm the ſuſpicions, which were entertain- 

ed of his rival, as an emiſſaty of the houſe of Guite, and 2 
favourer of popery. As he was ſuppoſed to be acquainted with 

the duke's moſt ſecret deſigns, his calumnies were liſtened to 

with more credit, than was due to his charater. To the 

fame cauſe, we mult aſcribe ſeveral acts of parliament uncom- 

monly favourable to the church, particularly one, which abo- 

liſhed the practice, introduced by Morton, of app*'n.ing but 

p one miniſter to ſeveral parithes. : 
: No notice hath been taken for ſome years of eccleſiaſtical Feclef at- 
2 affairs. While the civil government underwent ſo many ex- © ©” 

f 


| a # fairs 
traordinary revolutions, the church was not free from convul- 
ſions. Two objects, chiefly, engroffed the attention of the 
r Clergy. The one was the forming a ſyſtem of diſcipline, ot 
eecleſiaſtical polity. After long labour, and many difficulties, 


n this was at laſt brought to ſome degree of perfection. Ihe aſ- 
Y ſembly ſolemnly approved of it, and appointed it to be laid be- 
d. fore the privy council, in order to obrain the ratification of it 
2 in parliament But Morton, during his adminiſtration, and 
8 thoſe who, after his fall, governed the king, were equally un- 
th willing to fee it carried into execution; and by ſtarting dita- 
t, culties, and throwing in objections, prevented it from receiving 
n- a legal ſanction The other point in view was the abolition 
a- of the epiſcopal order. The biſhops were ſo devoted to the 
th king, to whom they owed their promotion, that the function 
e- itſelf was by ſome reckoned dangerous to civil liberty. Being 
Th allowed a ſeat in parliament, and diſtinguiſhed by the titles ot 
. honour, theſe not only occaſioned many avocations irom their 
er 


ſpiritual employments, but ſoon rendered their characters and 
manners extremely different from thoſe of the clergy in that 
age. The nobles viewed their power with jealouſy ; the po- 
pulace conſidered their lives as profane ; and both withed their 


downfall with equal ardour. Ihe perſoual emulation between 


.Ielvil 


1682. 


„ on the death of Dou- 
mingled itſelf with the 


made, in every aſſembly, on the order of biſhops ; their privi- 
gradually circumſcribed ; and at laſt an act was paſ- 
ing the office of biſhop, as it was then exerciſed with- 
in the realm, to have neither foundation nor warrant in the 
word of God ; and requiring, under pain of excommunication, 
all who now poſſeſſed that office, inſtantly to refign it, and to 
abſtain from — Na adminiftring the ſacraments, till they 
— 4 A from the aſſembly. The court . 
not acquieſce in this decree. A vacancy ing, ſoon af- 
ter, in the ſee of Glaſgow, Montgomery ale © Stirling, 
a man vain, fickle, preſumptuous, and more apt, by the ble- 
miſhes in his character, to have alienated the people from an 
order already beloved, than to reconcile them to one which 
was the object of their hatred, ſtruck up an infamous bargain 
with Lenox, and on his recommendation was choſen archbiſhop. 
The preſbytery of Stirling ot which be was a member, the preſ- 
bytery of Glaſgow whither he was to be tranſlated, the general 
aſſembly, vied with each other in proſecuting him on that ac- 
count. In order to ſcreen Montgomery, James made trial both 
of gentle and of rigorous meaſures, and both were equally in- 
effectual. The aſſembly was juſt ready to pronounce 
againſt him the fentence of excommunication, when an herald 
entered and commanded them, in the king's name, and under 
pain of rebellion, to ſtop further ings. Even this in- 
junction they deſpiſed. And though Montgomery, by his tears, 
and ſeemiog penitence, red a ſhort reſpite, the ſentence 
was at laſt iſſued by their appointment, and publiſhed in all 
the churches throughout the kingdom. 
Tus firmneſs of the clergy in a collective body, was not 
ter than the boldneſs of individuals, particularly of 
— wa of Edinburgh. They inveighed daily againſt the 
— in the adminiſtration, and, with the freedom of 
of admitted into the pulpit in that age, named Lenox and 
an as the chief authors of the grievances, undes which he 
church and kingdom groaned. The courtiers, in their turn, 
complained to the king of the inſolent and ſeditious ſpirit of the 
clergy. In order to check the boldneſs of their diſcourſes, 
James ifſued a proclamation, commanding Dury one of the 
moſt popular miniſters, not only to leave the town, but to ab- 
ſtain from preaching in any other place. Dury complainec, 
to the judicatories of the church, of this encroachment upon 
the immunities of his office. They approved of the doctrine 
which he had delivered; and he determined to diſregard the 
royal proclamation. But the magiſtrates being determined br 
0 com 
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buted moſt to place the crown on his head, were but little re- 
membered. Many who had oppoſed him with the greateſt vi- 
rulence, enjoyed the rewards and honours, to which the others 
were entitled. Exalted notions of regal prerogative, utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the conſtitution of Scotland, being inſtilled by 
his - apy into —— mind of the monarch, * 
nately made, at that ear „a deep im n there, 
became the ſource of 4238 all * 

of both ki . Courts of juſlice were held 
in almoſt every county, oprietors of land were called be- 
fore them, and upon the ſlighteſt neglect of any of the nume- 
rous forms, which are peculiar to feudal holdings, they were 
hoed with unuſual and intolerable rigour. The ſord chamber- 
lain revived the obſolete juriſdiction of his office over the bur- 
roughs, and they were ſubjected to exactions no leſs grievous. 
A deſign ſeemed, likewiſe, to have been formed to exaſperate 
Elizabeth, and to diſſolve the alliance with her, which all good 
proteſtants eſteemed the chief ſecurity of their religion in Scot- 
land. A cloſe correſpondence was ſet on foot between the 
king and his mother, and conſiderable progreſs made towards 
uniting their ticles to the crown, by ſuch a treaty of affocia- 
tion, as Maitland had projected; which could not fail of en- 
Cangering or diminiſhing his authority, and muſt have proved 
fatal to thoſe, who had acted againſt her with greateſt vi- 
gour 7 


ALL theſe circumſtances irritated the impatient ſpirit of the 
Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved to tolerate no longer the inſolence 


ng the adminiſtration of the four regents, had 
the entire direction of the affairs of Scotland, felt herſelf de- 
Vor. I. Y prived 


* Cald. Aſſernb. 1$9G6omm1;8z. Spotſw. 277, &c. 
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The o- 
dles con- 


of the two minions, or to ſtand by, while their * ſpire 2 
and i ruined both the king and kingdom. Eliza- gai 
beth, — duri 


them. 


the king out of the hands of favourites, 


into meaſures, ſo 

Mac and Glencairn, Ruthven, lately created earl of Gow- 
rie, lord Lindſay, lord the tutor of Glamis, the maſier 
of Olipbant, with ſeveral barons and gentlemen of diſtinction, 
entered into a combination for that purpoſe ; and as changes 


in adminiſtration, which, iſhed nations, are brought 


vited to Ruthven-caſtle, which lay in his way: and as he ſuſ- 
no „he went thither in hopes of farther ſport. 
multitude of ſtra 


find there ſome opportuni 


This enterprize is 


rians. The raid C 

Lzsxox and were aſtoniſhed to the laſt | 
event ſo and fo fatal to their power. The forme 
endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to excite the inhabitants oi 


Edinburgh to take arms, in order to reſcue their ſovereign fron 
* Cald. 3. 134. Spotſw. 340. Melv. 387. 
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Deliver this book to the world with all the dif- 

fidence and anxiety natural to an Author on 
publiſhing his firſt performance. The time I have 
employed, and the pains I have taken, in order to 
render it worthy of the public approbation, it is, 
perhaps, to conceal, till it be known 
yheth approbation ſhall ever be beſtowed 


upon it. 
Bur, as I have departed, in many inſtances, 
from former Hiſtorians, as I have placed facts in 
a different light, and have drawn characters with 
new colours, I ought to account for this conduct to 
my readers ; and to produce the evidence, on which, 
at the diſtance of two centuries, I preſume to con- 
tradict the teſtimony of leſs remote, or even of co- 
tem hiſtorians. 

THz tranſactions in Mary's reign 
two parties, which were animated againſt each other 
with the fierceſt political hatred, embittered by re- 
ligious zeal. Each of theſe produced hiſtorians of 
conſiderable merit, who adopted all their ſenti- 
ments, and defended all their actions. Truth was 
not the ſole object of theſe authors. Blinded by 
prejudices, and heated by the part which they 
themſelves had ated in the ſcenes they deſcribe, 
they wrote an apology for a faction, rather than 
the hiſtory of their country. Succeeding Hiſtorians 
have followed theſe guides almoſt implicitly, and 
have re their errors end miſrepreſentations. 
But as the ſame paſſions which inflamed parties in 
that age have deſcended to their poſterity; as al- 
molt every event in Mary's reign has become the 
object of doubt or of diſpute; the eager ſpirit of 
controverſy ſoon diſcovered, that without ſome evi- 
dence more authentic and more impartiat than that 
of Hiſtorians, none * points in queſtion 
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gave riſe to 


Ft 


bh 
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s of different parti 
to colle& whatever related 
which he aCted ſo conſpicuous a 
* ſuch an immenſe ſtore of ori- 
r illuſtrating this part of the Engliſh 
„as are almoſt ſufficient to ſa- 
al of an antiquarian Sir Ro- 
on (v ibrary is now the of 
ic) made great and valuable additions to 
I's collection; and from this magazine, 
the compilers of the Cabala, Anderſon, Keith, 

bes, have drawn moſt of the papers 


3 


5 
HEL 
5 


TAS, 


egree 
ſince theſe collections were publithed. By con- 
ſulting them, I have been enabled, in many in- 
ſtances, to correct the inaccuracies of former Hif- 
torians, to avoid their miſtakes, and to detect their 
miſrepreſentations. 
BuT many important papers have eſcaped the 
notice of thoſe induſtrious Collectors, and after all 
they have produced to light, much ſtill remained 
in darkneſs, unobſerved or unpubliſhed. It was 
my duty to ſearch for theſe, and I found this un- 
t taſk attended with conſiderable utility. 
Tux library of the honourable faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, contains not only a large col- 
lection of original rs relating to the affairs of 
Scotland, but copies of others no E60 curious, which 
have been preſerved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are 
extant in the public offices in England. Of all theſe, 
the Curators of that library were pleaſed to allo - 
me the peruſal. 

Tnouon the Britiſh Muſzum be not yet open 


to the public, Dr. Birch, whole obliging alpen 
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„ gets wag" -{þ kings. | 

x&y III. who, he feared and hated the princes 583. 

of Guiſe, was often obliged. to court their favour, interpoſed 

a party ſoentirely devoted to t iſh intereſt. com- 

bs Ream Hated, ambaſſador ut the court of 1 
nd, to repair to Edi „ and to contr his ucmoſt 

endeavours towards placing James in a ſituation, more ſuitable 

10 his. dignity. As Elizabeth could not, with decency, refuſe 

him liberty to execute this commiſſion, ſhe appointed Daviſon 

to attend him into Scotland as her envoy, under colour of con- 

curring wich him in the negotiation, but, in reality, to be a 

upon his motions, and to obſtruct his ſucceſs. James, w 

title to the crown had not hitherto been recognized by any of 

the princes on the continent, was extremely fond of ſuch an 

honourable embaſſy from the French. monarch ; and, on that 

account, as well as for .the fake of the errand on which he 

came, received Fenelon with great ref The nobles, in January 7. 

whoſe power the king was, did not reliſh this interpoſrion of 

the French court, which had long loſt its ancient influence over 

'the affairs of Scotland. The clergy were aiarmed at the dan- 


* 


ger to which religion would be expoſed, if the princes cf 


Wc 
| ® Camd, 489. 
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thoggh the ki 
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t would now tolerate, but - which was. then 
, watched by Daviſon, 
expoſed to the infults of the cler- 


for making his eſcape 5 

1 — — not able, 
nut the queen of willing, to procure for him. As the 
conſpirators bad forced Lenox out of the kingdom, and kept 
Am at a diſtance: from court, they grew ſecure ; and ima 
that time had reconciled the king to them, and to his 
ion, they ' watched bim with. little che. Some occaſons 


— ariſen (themfelves.; and the French am- 
baſſador, by ſomenti dut ing the time. of bis refidence 
in Scotland, hat-: enced the union, in which alone their 


. hr on. Colone} | Wiltacs-Steveart;' the commander 

gend by James, bad the principal ——— 
his maſter +0: liberty; _— erence of paying a viſt 
—— was ed to 
2 2 hb glee ny 
Nr a cutiaßty to ſee . the caſtle, no 
ſoonet wos he entered with of his attendan s whom be 
could truſt, than colonet' Stewaii commanded the gates to be 
ſhut, and eacluded all che reſt of bis rain. Next morning the 
earls of Argyl}, Humly,. Crawford, Montroſe, Rathes, — ork 
others to whom the ſecret had been communicated, entered the 
town with their - followers; and though Mar,. with ſeveral of 
the leaders of the faction, appeated.in arms, they found them- 
ſelves - r 8 
co the king's which had been in 

— ſomewhar logger that ten mantha. Ja mes s na- 
— fo ſoft and dugile a temper. that thoſe who. were 
3 commonly made a deep impreflion on bis heart, 
"hich nes formed o be w be under the 66 


* Cald. 3. 207. Spatfw. 324 See Append. No. VIII. 
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OF 8e 0 
captivity. The latter, with his uſual impetuoſit 
gn Wd moment he heard what ba befallen + = 

1 


and, with a few followers, rode towards Ruthven-caftle ; and 
as 2 conſiderable body 


LAN 


of the earl of Mar, lay in his way 
parated himſelf hoes an 


Tus king, though really the pr 


with whoſe conduct he could not 8 
a proclamation, 


fion, the earl of Angus, who, ever fince the death of his uncle 
Morton, had lived in exile, obtained leave to return. And the 


ſton of a 
—_— nobleman ſo powerful and ſo popular firengthened 


Lznox, whoſe amiable and qualities had procured 5% 
him many friends, and who n that the 


king's favour towards him was in no degree abated, ſeemed re- 
ſolved, at firſt, to pay no regard to a command, extorted, by 
violence, and no leſs di to James, than it was rigo- 
rous with regard to himſelf. But the power of his enemies, 
who were maſters of the king's perſon, who were ſecretly ſup- 
ported by Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the clergy, de- 
terred him from an the ſucceſs of which was dubi- 
ous, and the danger certain both to himſelf, and to his fove- 
reign. He put off the time of his departure, however, by va- 
rious artifices, in i _ 4 _ 
eſcape from the conſpirators, or that fortune might preſent 
ſome more favourable ty of taking arms for his relief. 
On the other hand, the conſpirators were extremely ſolici- 
tous not only to ſecure the approbation of their countrymen, 
but to obtain ſome legal ſanQion of their enterptine. For this 
Y 2 purpoſe, 


+ Cald. 3. 138, 138. 
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1 


the church, and eaſily procured 

they had done good and —— 
ir ſovereign, and to their native coun- 
proteſtants to concur with them 
enterprize. In order to add 
miniſter was enjoined to 
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ther from the 
ſhed and the diſorders of civil war, or from ſome other cauſe, 
Dec. 30. unknown to us, he abandoned the defign, and ſet out for 
France, by the way of The king iſſued the order for 
his departure, with no leſs reluctance than the duke obeyed it. 
And both mourned a ſeparation, which neither of them had 
power to prevent. after his arrival in France, the fa- 


tigue of the journey, or the anguiſh of his mind, threw him in- 


herence to the proteſtant faith, as fully vindicates his memory 
from the imputation of an attachment to popery, with which he 
had been uncharitably loaded in Scotland 7. As he was the 
earlieſt, and beſt beloved, he was. perhaps, the moſt deſerv- 
ing, though not the moſt able of all James's favourites. The 
warmth and tenderneſs of his maſt-r's aſfection for him was not 
abated by death itſelf. By many acts of kindneſs and pom 
ſuy towards his poſterity, the king not aply did great 

to 


* Cald. 3. 177, 187, 240. Spotſw, 322. Þ Spotſw. 324. 


to a fever. In his laſt moments, he diſcovered ſuch a firm ad- 
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mo- ſentation of his abilities, as determined Elizabeth to treat him, Boox VI. 
vlar benceforward, — 3 — — 
tion EL1zaBzTH's eagerneſs to protect the conſpirators render- 1383. 
urs, ed James more violent in his proceedings againſt them. Az 
les, they had all refuſed to accept of pardon, upon the terms which 

op- he had offered, they were required, by a new i 

not to ſurrender themſelves pri 
te- complied ; the reſt either into England, 
that, king's licenſe to retire into foreign parts. A 1 
ared A 
able worthy artifice of Arran's, declared thoſe i 
dun- Raid of Rutbyen to ha ve been guilty of high treaſoa ; appointed 
hem the act paſſed laſt year approving of their conduct to be ex- 
add nged out of the records ; and engaged to ſupport the king 
d to — with the utmoſt rigour of law. 
the HE conſpirators, —_ from having done any thing 
od a that was uncommon in a barbarous age, mutinous no-— 
frer, bles, and under an unſettled ſtate of go 
y to know ledged to ha ve been guilty of an act of treaſon againſt their 

: ſovereign ; and James, who conſidered their conduct in this 

fter- light, had good reaſon to boaſt of his clemency, when he offer- 
re- ed to pardon them, upon their confeſſing their crime. But, 
ne to on the other hand, it muſt be allowed that, after the kiog's vo- 

was lu promiſe of a general oblivion, they had ſome reaſon to 
n he — I 2d. cod cords ton, withire the ma 
_ unpardonable imprudence, have put their lives in Arran's 

to power. 
ne in Tus intereſt of the church was con affected by theſe 
ed to contrary revolutions. While the conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of The clergy 
ut ei- power, the clergy not only recovered, but extended their pri- 
lood- vileges. As they had formerly declared the hierarchy to be tors, and 
auſe, unlawful, they took ſome bold meaſures towards exterminating irritate the 
t for the epiſcopal order out of the church; and it was owing king 
r for more to Adamſon's dex eriiy in perplexing and lengthening out 
ed it. the proceſs for that purpoſe, than to their own want of zeal, 

had that they did not ive, and perhaps excommunicate all the 
e fa- biſhops in Scotland. When the king recovered his liberty, 
m in- things put on a very different aſpect. The favour beſtowed 
n ad- upon Arran, the enemy of every thing decent and facred, and 
mory the rigorous proſecution of thoſe nobles who had been the moſt 
ch be zealous defenders of the proteſtant cauſe, were conſidered as 
s the ſure preſages of the approaching ruin of the church. The 
fer v- clergy could not conceal their apprehenſions, nor view this 
The impending danger in filence. Drury, who had been reſtored to 
3 not his office as one of the miniſters of Ir openly applaud- 
nero- ed the Raid of Ruthven in the pulpit, at which the king was ſo 
nour enraged, that, notwithſtanding ſome ſymptoms of his 

to 


* Melv, 293. Cald. 3. 258, Jebb. 2. $36. 
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nor council 
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TI 


Extzarz r, who had all along ed the i 

was extremely diſguſted with meaſures wich tended fo viſibly 

to their deftruQion, and wrote to the king a harſh and haughty 
very 


letter, ing him in 
. 
t re- 


pied, . 
out of 
he would employ ſer though 

in bis ſervice ; and that he refolved 
to treat the conſpirators at Ruthver with the utmoſt c , 
it was neceſſary, for the 


inſult on his 


wich 
topics 


Ar ri ſuffering ſeveral indignities, from the 
Arran, and his creatures, he returned to England, without 
concluding any new treaty with the king. Walfingham was, 
next to Bucleigh, the miniſter on whom the chief weight of 
the Engliſh adminiſtration refted ; and when a perſon of his 
rank, ſtept ſo far out of the ordinary road of buſineſs, as to un- 
dertake a long journey, in his old age, and under a declining 
ſtate of health, affair of conſequence was ſuppoſed to be 
the cauſe, or ſome i event was e ed to be the 
effeQ of this meaſure. But as nothing conſpicuous either oc- 
cafioned, or followed this embaſſy, it is probable that Elizabeth 
had no other intention in employing this ſagacious miniſter than 
to diſcover, with exactneſs, the capacity and diſpolnion of the 
Scottiſh king, who was now arrived at a 8 

1 | 


with ſome ee of inty. conjeRures 
concerning his character, and future conduct. James poſ- 
ſeſſed talents of that kind, which make a better in con- 
ver ſation, than in action, he gained a great deal by this inter- 
view with the Engliſh ſecretary, whe, notwithftanding the 
cold reception be met mm anda —4 

nation 


+ Melv, 278. Spotfw. 326. Cald, 3. 330. 
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is well known, procured me acceſs to that noble 
collection, which is worthy the magnificence of a 
great and poliſhed nation. 

THar vaſt and curious collection of papers re- 
lating to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made 
by Dr. Forbes, and of which he publiſhed only two 
volumes, having been purchaſed fince his death, 
by the lord viſcount Royſton, his lordſhip was fo 
as to allow me the uſe of fourteen Volumes 
in Quarto, containing that part of them which is 
connected with my ſubject. 

Sin Alexander Dick communicated to me a very 
valuable collection of original papers, in two large 
Volumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with archbiſhop 
weeds hand ; and it appears from ſeveral pa 
in his hiſtory, that he had peruſcd them with great 
attention, 
Mx. Calderwood, an eminent preſbyterian cler- 
of the laſt century, compiled an Hiſtory of 
Scotland from the beginning of the reign of James 
V. to the death of James VI. in fix large Volumes; 
wherein he has inſerted many papers of conſe- 
quence, which are no where elſe to be found. A 
copy of this hiſtory, which ſtill remains in manu- 
ſcnpt, in the poſſeſſion of the Church of Scotland, 
was put into my hands by my worthy friend the 
Reverend Mr. George Wiſhart, principal clerk of 
the church. 

Six David Dalrymple not only communicated to 
me the papers which he has collected relating to 
Gowrie's conſpiracy ; but by explaining to me his 
ſentiments with to that problematical paſ- 
ſage in the Scottiſh hiſtory, has enabled me to 
place that tranſaction in a light which diſpels much 
of the darkneſs and confuſion in which it has been 
hitherto involved. 

Mx. Goodall, he knew my ſentiments 
with regard to the conduct and character of queen 


Mary 


origin 
Li and the late Reverend 
an —_— 2 * = 
J likewiſe receiv- 


was already knowo, to aſcertain what was dubious, 


or to determine what was controverted, the public 
muſt judge. 

Iuteur eaſily ae Goes, Gem oc 
repoſitories to which acceſs, as many papers 
as would have rendered my — equal in hee 
to the moſt bulky collection of my predeceſſors. 
But I have ſatisfied myſelf with publiſhing a few 
of the moſt curious among them, to which I found 
it neceſſary to appeal as vouchers for my own vera- 
city. None of theſe, as far as I can recollect, ever 
appeared in any former collection. 
| avs added to the Append» Critic) Dj 
ſertation the murder of King Henry, and 
the genutneneſs 1 the Queen's letters 10 _— 
The facts and obſervations which relate to 
letters, I owe to my friend Mr. Davidſon, 
one of the Clerks to the Signet, who hath examined 


THE 


where he lodged with a body of ſoldiers, and, in ſpite of bis 


reſiſtance, took him priſoner. Two days after, Mar, 
and Glamis, ſeized the caſtle of Stirling, and ing their 
ſtandard there, publiſhed a manifeſto declaring that they took 


arms for no other reaſon, but to remove, from the king's pre- 
ſence, a minion, who had acquired power by the moſt unwor- 
thy actions, and who exerciſed it with the moſt intolerable in- 
The account of Gowrie's impriſonment ſtruck a 
damp upon their ſpiries. They imputed it to treachery on his 
part, and ſuſpected that, as he had deſerted, he had 
now betrayed them. At the fame time, a ſum of money, with 
which Elizabeth had promiſed to ſupply them, not being duly 
paid, and their friends and vaſſals coming in flowly, they ap- 
peared irreſolute and diſheartened ; and as the king, who aQted 
with great vigour, advanced towards them at the head of 
20,000 men, they fled precipitately towards England, and with 
difficulty made their eſcape ®. This raſh and feeble at 
produced ſuch effecta, as uſually follow diſappointed conſpira- 
cies. Itnotonly hurt the cauſe, for which it was undertaken, 
dut added ſtrength and reputation to the king; confirmed Ar- 
ran's power ; and enabled them to purſue their meaſures with 
more boldneſs, and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie was the firſt vic- 
-tim of their reſentment. After a very informal trial, a jury of 
found him guilty of treaſon, and he was publickly be- 
at 1 
To humble the church was the king's next ſtep. But as it May 22. 
| became neceſſary, for this purpoſe, to call in the aid of the le- A parts- 
giſlative authority, a parliament was haſtily ſummoned 3 and "<= bela. 
while ſo many of the nobles were baniſhed out of the ki 
or forbidden to 2 in the king's preſence ; while Arran's 
haughtineſs kept ſome at a diſtance, and intimidated others ; 
the —7 —_— of thoſe, who were abſolutely at the 
devotion of the court. In order to conceal the laws which were Severe 
framing from the knowledge of the clergy, the lords of the ar- laws a- 
ticles were ſworn to ſecrecy ; and when ſome of the miniſters, __ 
who either ſuſpeQed, or were informed of the danger, deputed 
one 


„ Home's Hiſt, of Houſe of Doug). 376. Spotſw. 330. 
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Boox VI. one of their number to declare their spprebenfions to the kiog, 
"230 be was frinedat the ; ; Liog, 
ie 


courts 
ye 
puliament, were declared to be high 
out the king's permiſſion or appointment uttering, either 
prirutcly, or publickly, in ſermons, or 1 A 


ſcandajous reports 2gainſt the king, his anceſtors, or 
miniſters, were pronounced capital 


